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The Variety 
BY W. D 


HEN you leave Burgos at 5.29 
of a passably sunny afternoon 
you are not at once aware of 
the moral difference between the terms 
f your approach and those of your d 
varture. You are not changing your 
or vour sky very much, but it is 
ot long before you are sensible of a 
change of mind which insists more and 

re. There is the same long ground 
swell of wheat-fields, but yesterday you 
were followed in vision by the loveliness 
of the frugal and fertile Biscayvan farms, 
and to-day this vision has left you, and 
you are running farther and farther into 
the economie and topographic waste of 
Castile. Yesterday there were more or 
le ss agreeable shepherdess« s in vivid 
plaids seattered over the landseape ; to-day 
there are only unshorn shepherds; th 
plaids are ragged, and there is not suffi- 
cient compensation in the eava'eades ot 
hoth men and women riding donkeys in 
and out of the horizons on the long roads 
that lose and find themselves there. Flocks 
of brown and black goats, looking large 
as cows among the sparse stubble, do little 
to relieve the scene from desolation; I 
am not sure but goats, when brown and 
black, add to the horror of a desolate 
scene. There are no longer any white 
farmsteads, or friend'y villages gathering 
about high-shouldered churches, but very 
far away to the eastward or westward the 
dun expanse of the wheat-lands is roughed 
with something that seems a cluster of 
muddy protuberances, so like the soil at 
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tirst that they are not distinguishable from 
it, but, as your train passes nearer, prove 
to be a town at the base of table lands, 
without a tree or leaf or any spear of 
ereen to endear it to the eve as the abode 
of living men. You pull vourself together 
in the effort to visualize the immeasurable 
fields washing those dreary towns with 
golden tides of harvest: but it is difficult. 
What vou cannot help secing is the actual 
nakedness of the land, which with its 
spindling stubble makes you think of 
that awful moment of the human head 
vl n utter haldne ss will be a relief to the 
spectator. 

\t times and in places, peasants were 
scratching the dismal surfaces with the 
sort of plows which Abel must have used, 
when subsoiling was not vet even a 
lream; and between the plowmen and 
their ox-teams it seemed a question as to 
which should loiter longest in the un 
finished furrow. Now and then the rush 
gave a motionless goatherd 
with his gaunt flock an effect of com- 
parative celerity to the rearward. The 


of the train 


women riding their donkeys over 
“The level waste, the rounding gray,” 


in the distance were the only women we 
saw except those who seemed to be keep 
ing the stations, and one very fat one 
who came to the train at a small town 
and gabbled volubly to some passenger 
who made no audible response. She ex- 
cited herself, but failed to rouse the in- 
terest of the other party to the interview, 
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166 HARPER'S 
who remained unseen as well as unheard. 
I could the more have wished to know 
what it was all about because nothing 
happened on board the train to distract 
the mind from the joyless landscape, 
until we drew near Valladolid. It is 
true that for a while we shared our com- 
partment with a father and his two sons 
who lunched on slices of the sausage 
which seems the favorite refection of the 
Latin as well as the Germanic races in 
their travels. But this drama was not of 
intense interest, and we grappled in vain 
with the question of our companions’ 
social standard. The father, while he 
munched his bread and sausage, read a 
newspaper which did not rank him or 
even define his politics; there was a want 
of fashion in the cut of the young men’s 
clothes and of freshness in the polish of 
their tan shoes which defied conjecture. 
When they left the train without the for- 
malities of leave-taking which had hither- 
to distinguished our Spanish fel'ow-trav- 
elers, we willingly abandoned them to a 
sort of middling obscurity; but this may 
not really have been their origin or their 
destiny. 

That spindling sparseness, worse than ut- 
ter baldness, of the wheat stubble now dis- 
appeared with cinematographic sudden- 
ness, and our train was running past 
stretches of vineyard, where among the 
green and purple and yellow ranks the 
vintagers with their donkeys and earts 
were gathering the grapes in the paling 
light of the afternoon. Again the scene 
lacked the charm of woman’s presence, 
which the vintage had in southern France. 
In Spain we nowhere saw the women shar- 
ing the outdoor work of the men; and we 
fancied their absence the effect of Ori- 
ental jealousy lingering from centuries 
of Moorish domination. To be sure, we 
saw them washing clothes at every stream, 
but that was work which they did not 
share with men, any more than the men 
shared the labor of the fields with them. 

It was still afternoon, well before sun- 
set, when we arrived at Valladolid, where 
one of the quaintest of our Spanish sur- 
prises awaited us. We knew that the 
omnibus of the hotel we had chosen would 
be the shabbiest omnibus at the station, 
and we saw without great alarm our 
Chilian friends drive off in an _ indefi- 
nitely finer vehicle. But what we were 
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not prepared for was the fact of ocfroi 
at Valladolid, and for the strange bhe- 
havior of the loeal customs officer who 
stopped us on Our way into the town. 
Ile looked a very amiable young man as 
he put his face in at the omnibus door, 
and he received without explicit question 
our declaration that we had nothing tax 
able in our trunks. Then, however, he 
mounted to the top of the omnibus and 
bumped our trunks about as if to test 
them for contraband by their weight. 
The investigation continued on these 
strange terms until the ofticer had satis 
fied himself of our good faith, when he 
got down and with a friendly smile at the 
window bowed us into Valladolid. 

In its way nothing could have been 
more charming: and we rather liked 
being left by the omnibus about a block 
from our hotel, on the border of a sort 
of promenade where no vehicles were al- 
lowed. We had been halted near a publie 
fountain, where already the mothers and 
daughters of the neighborhood were 
gathered with earthen jars for the night’s 
supply of water. The jars were not so 
large as to overburden any of them when, 
after just delay for exchange of gossip, 
the girls and good wives put them on 
their heads and marched erectly away 
with them, each beautifully picturesque 
irrespective of her age or looks. 

The air was soft and, after Burgos, 
warm; something Southern, unfelt  be- 
fore, began to qualify the whole scene, 
which as the evening fell grew more dra- 
inatic, and made that promenade the 
theater of emotions permitted such unre- 
stricted play nowhere else in Spain, so 
far as we were witness. On one side the 
place was areaded, and bordered with lit- 
tle shops, not so obtrusively brilliant that 
the young people who walked up and 
down before them were in a glare of pub- 
licity. <A little way off, the avenue ex- 
panded into a fine oblong place, where 
the first martyrs of the Inquisition were 
burned. But the promenaders kept well 
short of this, as they walked up and 
down, and talked, talked, talked in that 
inexhaustible interest which youth takes 
in itself the world over. They were in 
the standard proportion of two girls to 
one young man, or if here and there a 
girl had an undivided young man to her- 
self, she went before some older maiden 
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or matron whom she left altogethe r out 
f the conversation. They mostly wore 


he seant skirts and lavish hats of Paris, 


and. if the seene of the fountain was 
Arabieally Oriental, the promenade was 
almost Americanly Occidental. The 
promenaders were there by hundreds: 
they filled the ave- 
nue from side to 
side, and 
* The delight ot 

happy laughter 
lhe delight of 

low replies, 
that rose from 
their progress, 
with the chirp and 
whisper of their 
feet, cheered the 
night as long as 
we watched and 
listened from the 
sun-baleony of our 
hotel 

There was no 
more heat in the 
radiators of the 
hotel there than at 
Burgos, but for 
that evening at 
least there was 
none needed. It 
was the principal 
hotel of Valla- 
dolid, and the un- 
scrubbed and un 
swept stairease by 
which we mounted 
into it was mere- 
ly a phase of that 
genial pause as for 
second thought in 
the march of 
progress which marks so much of the 
modern advance in Spain, and was by no 
means an evidence of arrested develop- 
ment. We had the choice of reaching 
uur rooms either through the dining 
room or by a circuitous detour past the 
pantries; but the rooms had a proud little 
vestibule of their own, with a_ balcony 
over the great square, and if one of them 
had a belated feather-bed, the other had 
a new hair mattress, and the whole house 
was brilliantly lighted with electricity. 
As for the cooking, it was delicious, and 
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the table was of an abundance and va- 
riety which might well have made one 
ashamed of paying so small a rate as two 
dollars a day for bed and board, wine 
included, and very fair wine at that. 

In Spain you must take the bad with 
the good: whether you get the good 


or not, vou are sure of the bad, but only 
very exceptionally are you sure of the 
bad only. It was a pleasure not easily 
definable to find our hotel managed by a 
mother and two daughters, who gave the 
orders obeyed by the men servants, and 
did not rebuke them for joining in the 
assurance that when we got used to going 
so abruptly from the dining-room into our 
bedrooms we would like it. The elder of 
the daughters had some useful French, 
and neither of the younger ladies ever 


ot ved for some ultimate details of 
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dishabille in coming to interpret the 


mother and ourselves to one another when 


we encountered her ‘alone in the office. 


They were all thoroughly kind and pleas- 
ant, and they were supported with sur- 


passing intelligence and ability by the 
chico, a radiant boy of ten who united in 
himself the functions which the amiable 
the 
abandoned to him. 


inefficiency of porters and waiters 

When we came out to dinner, after set- 
tling ourselves in our almost obtrusively 
accessible were convineed of 
the 
finding our dear Chilians at one of the 
tables. We rushed together like two kin- 
dred streams of transatlantic gaiety, and 
French, Spanish, and 
another of our 


roonis, Wwe 
wisdom of our choice of a hotel by 


in our mingled 
English 
doubts and fears in coming to our com- 
We had already seen 
a Spanish gentleman whom we knew as a 
fellow - sufferer at Burgos the 
streets of Valladolid and, in what seemed 
doubt, interrogating the 
hotel; and now we 
Qhilians that he had 


possessed one 


mon conclusion. 
roaming 
a diseonsolate 


our 
the 


windows of 


learned from 


IN WHICH PHILIP I] 


heen bitterly 


which a 


the inn 
had borne 
him away to from our envious eyes at th 
We learned that 


American compatriots had 


disappointed in 
patrician omnibus 


station. our South 
found their 
own chosen hotel impossible, and were now 
lodged in 


ror rf, 


rapturous gratitude under our 
Their happiness penetrated us with 
a glow of equal content, and confirmed 
us in the resolution always to take the 
worst omnibus at a Spanish station as 
the sure index of the best hotel. 

The which in Valladolid 
are propelled through _lyre- 
shaped instead of our prosaic 
broomstick appliances, hummed unheeded 
if not unheard under our’ windows 
through the night, and we woke to find 
the sun on duty in our glazed baleony, 


street-cars, 
poet ically 
trolleys 


and the promenade be'ow already astir 
with life: not the exuberant young life 
of the night before, but still sufficiently 
life. A 
crippled newsboy seated under one of the 
arcades was crying his papers; an Eng- 
lishman was looking at a plan of Valla 
dolid in a shop-window; a splendid eav- 


awake to be recognizable as 
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alrv officer went by in braided uniform, 


and did not stare as they might 


so hard 
mantil- 
In the late 


have expected at some ladies in 
las going to mass or market. 
well as the early 
deal of the 


army 


afternoon as morning 


we saw good 


Valladolid. 


From time 


military in 


where an corps 1s sta 


oned. to time a company ot 


nfantry marched through the streets to 


gay music, and toward evening siim 
voung oft hegan to 


ers frequent thi r 


and glass themselves in the win 


dows 
on the 
stopped and took distinguished attit 
We 


q ality, and to this day I do 


of the shops, their spurs clinking 
they lounged by or 


speculated in vain as to their social 


pavement as 


know 


tal- 


not 
to the 
in the Spanish army, or 
the just 
beautiful 


whether “the career is open 
ents” 
merely reward 


Those 


military rank is 


f eivil rank. 


swells in riding-breeches and tight gray 


Italian 
not 


common 


gh the 


ackets approached an 

they did 
the 
saw marching thr 
followed by 


look 


soldiers we 


cavalry officer; very 


and 


igorous, 


streets, 


rmidable stature 
though 


enough 


r figure, 
ereeable 
to the eve. 
While I indulg 
the record of thes 
trivialities, which 
no means 
sure the 
will care for so 
uch, I feel that 
vould be wrong 
to let him remain 
as ignorant of the 
istory of Valla- 
dolid as I] 
there. 
ignorance was 
altogether 
fault; I had 
easily 


[ am by 


reader 


was 
My 


not 


while 


my 
fan- 
cied find- 
ing at some book- 
seller's under the 


OF 


whether 
young 
type of 


largely 
the pop lace, were not ot 


VALLADOLID 


quary of those always mousing i the 


city’s archives. But the bookseller’s boy 
and then the boy’s mother could not at 
and when they 
did they could only supply me with a sort 
full of 


So instead of ove 


first imagine my wish, 


of husiness directory, address 
and advertisements. 
flowing with information when we set out 
morning ramble, we 


the 


on our meagerly 


that Valla 
capital of Cas 


guide-books 


heen the 


knew from 
dolid had 


ile, and, after 


one 
many generations of «ce 
the 
rt, had in these latest days renewed its 


and 


pression following removal of the 


strength nh mereantile industrial 


prosperity. 


There are ugly evidences enough of 


this prosperity in the windy, dusty av 
nues and streets of the more modern town; 
but there are lanes and alleys enough, 
groping for the churches and monuments 
in sudd nly console 
the 


which enterprise has made. 


opening squares, to 
the 
The mind 
these to the 


palmy prehistoric times from which th 


sentimental tourist for havoe 


through 


readily goes back 


town emerged to mention in Ptolemy, and 





areade a little 
sketch of the local 
history 

are 
tinding in 


such as 
you sure ol 
any 
Italian town, done 


by a local anti- 
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then begins to work forward past Iberian 
and Roman and Goth and Moor to the 
Castilian kings who made it their resi- 
dence in the eleventh century. The capi 
tal won its first great distinction when 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Cas- 
tile were married there in 1469. Thirty- 
five years later, these Catholic kings, as 
one had better learn at once to call them 
in Spain, let Columbus die neglected if 
not forgotten in the house, recently pulled 
down, where he had come to dwell in their 
cold shadow; they were much oceupied 
with other things, and they could not re- 
alize that his discovery of America was 
the great glory of their reign; probably 
they thought the conquest of Granada 
was 


Later yet, by twenty vears, the dread 


ful Philip Il. was born in Valladolid, 


and in 1550 a very famous aulo da 
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1 the Plaza Mayor 
Fourteen Lutherans were burned aliv 


fé was celebrated i 


for their heresy, and the body of a womar 
suspected after her death of imperfect 
orthodoxy was exhumed and burned with 
them. In spite of such precautions a 
these, and of all the pious diligence 
the Holy Office, the reader will hardl 
believe that there is now a Spanish Prot 
estant church in Valladolid; but such 
is the fact, though whether it derives 
from the times of the Inquisition, or is a 
modern missionary church, I do not know. 
That auto da fé was of the greatest possi 
ble distinetion; the Infanta Juana pre 
cided, ind the universal interest was so 
great that people paid a dollar and twen 
tv-five cents a seat—money then worth 
five or six times as much as now 
Philip himself came to another auto when 
thirteen persons were burned in the same 
place, and he always 
liked Valladolid; it 
must have pleased 
him in a different 











vay from Escorial, 








lving flat as it does 
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vept, but never 
thoroughly dusted, 
by winds that blow 
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ver it. 











While the Ing 


tion was purging the 








city of its error, its 




















ereat University was 
renowning it not 
only throughout 
Spain, but in France 
and Italy; students 











frequented it from 
those countries, and 








artists came from 











many parts of Eu- 








rope. Literature also 














came in the person 

















of Cervantes, who 














seems to have fol- 








lowed the Spanish 








court in its migra- 











tions from Valla- 








dolid to Toledo and 








then to Madrid. 
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LH ré also came one 
of the greatest char- 
acters in fiction, for 
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wis 

that Gil Blas learned 
practise the art 

of medicine under 

he nstruction of 

the famous Dr. San 


Il put these facts 
at the service of th 


reader for what us 
he Ww 1] while he Lroes 
us to visit the 
Cathedral in Valla- 
dolid, a eathedral 
as unlike that of 
Burgos as the 
severest mood of 
Spanish renaissance 
uid render it. li 
fact, it is the work 
o! He rrera, the 


arcel 


who made 





the Eseorial so grim, 
uni is the expression 
large measure of 
his austere mastery 
If it had ever been 
finished it might 
have been quite as 
d spiriting as thi 
Escorial; but as it 
has only one of the 

ir ponderous tow 
ers it was meant to 


lave, if is not with- 


its alleviations, 
especially as the 
] 


tual tower was rebuilt after the fall 
of the original, seventy years ago. The 
grass springs cheerfully up in_ th 
crevices of the flagging from which 
the broken steps falter to the portal, 
but within all is firm and solid. The 
interior is vast, and nowhere softened by 
decoration. but the space is reduced by 
the huge bulk of the choir which is, as 
in most Spanish cathedrals, planted in the 
center of it; and as we entered, a fine echo 
mounted to the Cathedral roof from the 
ehanting and intoning within. When 
the service ended, a tall figure in searlet 
erossed rapidly toward the sacristy. It 
was of such imposing presence that we 
resolved at once it must be the figure of 
a cardinal, or of an archbishop at the 
least. But it proved to be one of the 


sacristans, and when we fo'lowed him to 
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CHURCH OF SAN PABLO 


the sacristy with half a dozen other sight- 
eers he showed us a silver monstrance 
weighing a hundred and fifty pounds and 
decked with statues of our first parents 
as they appeared before the Fall. Besides 
1S Wwe saw, much against our will, a 
great many ecclesiastical vestments of 
silk and damask richly wrought in gold 
and silver. But if we were reluctant, there 
was a little fat priest there who must 
have seen them hundreds of times and 
had still a childish delight in seeing them 
again because he had seen them so often; 
he dimpled and smiled, and for his sake 
we pretended a joy in them which it 
would have been cruel to deny him. 1 
suppose we were then led to the sacrifice 
at the several side alt irs, but ] have no 
specific recollection of the m: | know ther 


was a pale, sick-looking young girl in 
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white who went about with her father, 
and mcved compassion by her gentle sor- 
rowfulness, 

Of the University, which we visited 
next, I recall only the baroque facade; 
the interior was in reparation, and I do 
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[HE PORTAL OF SAN PABLO 


not know whether it would have indemni- 
fied us for not visiting the University of 
Salamanca. That was in our list, but 
the perversity of the time-table forbade. 
You would go to Salamanca, yes, but you 
could not come back except at two o'clock 
in the morning; you could indeed con- 
tinue on to Lisbon, but perhaps you did 
not wish to see Lisbon. A like perversity 
of the time-table, once universal in Spain, 
but now much reformed, kept us away 
from Segovia, which was also on our list. 
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But our knowledge of it enabled us 
tell a fellow-countrywoman whom wi 
presently met in the Museum of the 
University how she could best, or worst, 
get to that city. Our speech had bewrayed 
us to her, and she turned to us from the 
other objects of in- 
terest to explain first 
that she was in 
hotel where she paid 
only Six pesetas a 
day, but where she 
could get no English 
explanation of the 
time-table for any 
money. She had 
eome to Valladolid 
with a friend who 
was going next day 
to Salamanea, but 
next day was Sun- 
day, and she did not 
like to travel on 
Sunday, and Segovia 
seemed the only 
alternative. Wi 
could not make out 
why she sheuld b 
traveling  alon 
through Spain with 
such a slender equip- 
ment of motive or 
object, but we per- 
ceived she was one of 
the most estimable 
souls in the world, 
and if she _ cared 
more for getting to 
Segovia that after- 
noon than for look- 
ing at the wonders of 
the place where we 
were, we could not 
blame her. We had 
to leave her, when 
we left the Museum, in the charge of two 
custodians, who led her, involuntary but 
unresisting, to an upper chamber where 
there were some pictures which she could 
care no more for than for the wood 
carvings below. 

We ourselves cared so little for those 
pictures that we would not go to see them. 
Pictures you can see anywhere, but not 
statuary of sueh singular interest, such 
transcendent powerfulness, as those carv- 
ings of Berruguete and other masters less 
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the 
They are 


held us fascinated in 
the 


the spoil of eonvents in the region about, 


known, which 


lower rooms of Museum. 
suppre ssed by the government at ditt rent 


times, and collected here with little rek 


vaney to their original appeal. Some are 
Scriptural subjects, and some are figures 
of the 
eremonials of the Spanish churches (no 
the Sevill ), 


have a quaint reality, an intense yx rsonal 


dancers who take part in certain 


tably eathedral at which 


character. They are of a_ fascination 
which I can hope to convey by no phrase 
but far beyond this is the 
the 
the 


part of 


of mine; mo 


iionless foree, tremendous repose if 


the figures of Roman soldiers taken 
in the the Tomb. 


These sculptures are in wood, life 


sleeping at 
size 
and painted in the colors of flesh and eos 
tume, with every detail, and of a strong 
mass in which the detail is lost and must 
the 
Beyond all other Spanish sculptures they 


be found again by wondering eve. 
seemed to me expressive of the national 


emperament; I thought no other race 
could have produced them, and _ that 
to the Greek ideal of 


n statuary they were ingenuously 


color 
frank 


their return 
nd unsurpassably bold. 
been the exhaustion 
the encounter 
that 
tigued us past even the thought of doing 
iny more of Valladolid on foot. At any 
of the Museum 
ve took refuge in a corner grocery (it 
the 
corners the world over), and asked 
grocer where we could find a eab. 


It might have 


experienced from with 


their strenuousness suddenly fa 


rate, when we came out 
seek 
the 
The 
grocer was young and kind, and not so 
busy but he could give willing attention 


to our ease, 


nature of groceries to 


seems 


He said he would send for 
a cab, and he called up from his hands 
and knees a beautiful, blond, half-grown 
boy who was serubbing the floor, and de- 
spatched him on his errand, first making 
him wipe the suds off his hands. The boy 
was back wonderfully soon to say the cab 
would come for us in ten minutes, and to 
receive with self-respectful appreciation 


the peseta which paid for his promptness. 

In the 
small need which we satisfied by a pur- 
chase, and then the grocer put us chairs 
in front of his counter, and made us his 
guests, while the other customers came 
and went. 


mean time we feigned a 


They came oftener than they 
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went, for them did not 


We felt that 


reflected credit 


our interest in 
surpass their interest in us. 
through this we upon our 


amiable host; rumors of the mysteri is 
strangers apparently spread through the 
neighborhood, the room 
tilled with people who did not all come to 


buy; 


and was soon 
but those who did buy were the most 
interesting. An 


Ww j fe 


man with his 
bottle the 


into one seale of his balance, 


elderly 


brought a large which 
grocer put 
and poured its weight in chick-peas into 
the other. Then he filled the bottl 


l and weighed it, 


with 
and then he gave thi 
peas along with it to his customers. It 


seemed a quaint convention, though we 
could not quite make out its meaning, un 
less the peas were bestowed as a sort of 
bonus; but the next convention was clear 

*to us. An old man in black corduroy, 


with a face and a rather 
retired-bull-fighter ° air, 
whole dried stock-fish (which the Span 
iards eat instead of salt cod), talking 
loudly to the grocer and at us while the 
cut it aeross in widths of 
inches and folded it into a neat pocket 
ful; 


from 


cl an shave nN 


the ree, bought a 


rrocer 


two 


then a glass of wine was poured 


a cask behind the counter, and the 
off in honor of th 
transaction, with the effect also of pledg 


customer drank it 


ing us with his keen eyes: all the time 
he talked, and he 


tion by a 


was joined in conversa 
fat studied 
unkindly. neighbors 


very woman who 
Other 
had gathered in had no apparent purpose 
but to verify our outlandish presence, and 


to hear 


us not who 


W hich 
but 
The grocer accepted 


my occasional 


worth 


Spanish, 


hearing if for nothing 


the effort it cost me. 


was 


with dignity the popularity we had won 
him, and last eab arrived 
from Mt. Ararat, with the mire of the sub- 
Deluge upon it, he led 
us out to it through the small boys who 


when at our 


siding incrusted 
swarmed upon us wherever we stopped or 
started in Valladolid, bulk 
was now much increased by the coming of 
that fat the 
grocery. 


and whose 


very woman from within 
As the morning was bright, we proposed 
the but here still 
nother convention of the place super- 
vened. In Valladolid it that no 
self - respecting the 


top of his cab for an hour’s drive, and we 


having top 


opened, 


seems 


cabman will open 


could not promise to keep ours longer. 
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The grocer waited the result of our par- 
ley, and then he opened our carriage door 
and bowed us away. It was charming; 
if he had a place on Sixth Avenue I 
would be his customer as long as I lived 
in New York; and to this moment I do 
not understand why I did not bargain 
with that blond boy to come to America 
with us and be with us always. Sut 
there was no city I visited in Spain where 
I was not sorry to leave some boy behind, 
with the immense rabble of boys whom I 
hoped never to see again. 

After this passage of real life it was 
not easy to sink again to the level of art, 
but if we must come down, there could 
have been no descent less jarring than 
that which left us in the exquisite patio 
of the College of San Gregorio, founded 
for poor students of theology in the time 
of the Catholic kings. The students 
who now thronged the place inside and 
out looked neither clerical nor poverty- 
stricken; but I dare say they were good 
Christians, and, whatever their condition, 
they were rich in the constant vision of 
beauty which one sight of seemed to 
us more than we merited. Perhaps the 
facade of the college and that of the 
neighboring church of San Pablo may 
Le elsewhere surpassed in the sort of 
sumptuous delicacy of that Gothie which 
gets its name of plateresque from the sil- 
versmithing spirit, of its designs; but I 
doubt it. The wonderfulness of it is that 
it is not mechanical or monotonous like 
the stueeo fretting of the Moorish deco- 
ration which people rave over in Spain, 
but has a strength in its refinement which 
comes from its expression in the exqui- 
sitely ecarven marble. When this is 
grayed with age it is indeed of the effect 
of old silver-work; but the plateresque in 
Valladolid does not suggest fragility or 
triviality; its grace is perhaps rather 
feminine than masculine; but at the 
worst it is only the ultimation of the dec- 
orative genius of the Gothic. It is, at 
any rate, the finest surprise which the 
local architecture has to offer, and it 
leaves one wishing for more rather than 
less of it, so that after the facade of San 
Gregorio one is glad of it again in the 
walls of the patio, whose staircases and 
galleries, with the painted wooden beams 
of their ceilings, scarcely tempt the eye 
from it. 


We thought the front of San Pabl 
deserved a second visit, and we were r 
warded by finding it far lovelier than wi 
thought. The church was open, and whe 
we went in we had the advantage of se 
ing a large silver-gilt car moved from th 
high altar down the nave to a side altar 
next the door, probably for use in som 
public procession. The tongue of the car 
was pulled by a man with one leg; a halt 
grown boy under the body of it hoisted 
it on his back and eased it along; and a 
monk, with his white robe tucked up into 
his girdle, pushed it powerfully from be 
hind. I did not make out why so strang 
a team should have been employed for th¢ 
work, but the spectacle of that quaint 
progress was unique among my experi 
ences at Valladolid, and of a value which 
I wish I could make the reader feel with 
me, We ourselves were 80 interested in 
the event that we took part in it so far 
as to push aside a bench that blocked th 
way, and we received a grateful smilk 
from the monk in reward for our zeal. 

We were in the mood for simple kind 
ness because of our stiff official reception 
at the Royal Palace, which we visited in 
the gratification of our passion for patios. 
It is now used for provincial or municipal 
offices and guarded by sentries who in 
deed admitted us to the courtyard, but 
would not understand our wish (it was 
not very articulately expressed) to mount 
to the cloistered galleries which all the 
guide-books united in pronouncing so 
noble, with their decorative busts of the 
Roman emperors and arms of the Span- 
ish provinces. The sculptures are by the 
school of Berruguete, for whom we had 
formed so strong a taste in the Museum; 
but our disappointment was not at the 
moment further embittered by knowing 
that Napoleon resided there in 1809. We 
made what we could of other patios in 
the vicinity, especially of one in the 
palace across from San Gregorio, to 
which the liveried porter weleomed us, 
though the noble family was in residence, 
and allowed us to mount the red-carpeted 
staircase to a closed portal in considera- 
tion of the peseta which he correctly fore 
saw. It was not a very characteristic 
patio, bare of flower and fountain as it 
was, and others more fully appointed did 
not entirely satisfy us. The fact is, the 
patio is to be seen best in Andalusia, 
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its home, where every house is built round 
it, and in summer cooled and in winter 
chilled by it. But if we were not willing 
to wait for Seville, Valladolid did what 
it could: and if we saw no house with 
q iite the patio we expected, we did see the 
house where Philip II. was born, unless 
the enterprising boy who led us to it was 
mistaken; in that case we were, Ophelia 
like, the more dec« ived. 

Such things do not really matter; the 
gruide-book’s object of interest is seldom 
an object of human interest; you may 
miss it or ignore it without real personal 
loss: but if we had failed of that mystic 
progress of the silver car down the nave 
of San Pablo we should have been real!y 
if not sensibly poorer. So we should if 
we had failed of the charming « xperience 
which awaited us in our hotel at lunch- 
time. When we went out in the morning 
we saw a table spread the length of the 
long dining-room, and now when we re- 
turned we found every chair taken. At 
onee we surmised a wedding breakfast, 
not more from the gaiety than the 
gravity of the guests; and the head- 
waiter confirmed our impression: it was 
indeed a boda. The party was just break- 
ing up, and as we sat down at our table 
the wedding guests rose from theirs. I 
do not know but in any country the 


women on such an oceasion would look 
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more adequate to it than the men; at any 
rate, there in Spain they looked alto- 
gether supe rior. It was not only that 
they were handsomer and better dressed 
but that they expressed finer social and 
intellectual quality. All the faces had 
the quiet which the Spanish face has in 
such degree that the quiet seems national 
more than personal; but the women’s 
faces were oval, though rather heavily 
based, while the men’s were squared, with 
high cheek-bones, and they seemed more 
distinctly middle class. Men and women 
had equally repose of manner, and when 
the women came to put on their head 
gear near our corner it was with a sur- 
face calm unbroken by what must have 
been their inner excitement. They wore 
hats and mantillas in about the same pro 
portion; but the bride wore a_ black 
mantilla and black dress, with sprigs 
of orange-blossoms in her hair and on 
her breast for the only note of white. Her 
lovely, gentle face was white, of course, 
from the universal powder, and so were 
the faces of the others 
tones around her, with secareely more ani 


, who talked in low 


mation than so many masks. The hand 
somest of them, whom we decided to be 
her sister, arranged the bride’s mantilla, 
and was then helped on with hers by the 
others, with soft smiles and glances. Two 
little girls, imaginably sorry the feast 
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was over, suppressed their regret in the 
tutelage of the maiden aunts and grand- 
mothers who put up cakes in napkins to 
carry home; and then the party vanished 
in unbroken decorum. When they were 
gone we found that in studying the be- 
havior of the bride and her friends we 
had not only failed to identify the bride- 
groom but had altogether forgotten to try. 

The terrible Torquemada dwelt for 
vears in Valladolid, and must there have 
excogitated some of the methods of 
the Holy Office in dealing with heresy. 
As I have noted, Ferdinand and Isabella 
were married there, and Philip II. was 
born there; but I think the reader will 
agree with me that the highest honor of 
the city is that it was long the home of 
the gallant gentleman who, after five years 
of captivity in Algiers and the loss of 
his hand in the battle of Lepanto, worked 
there, in his poverty and neglect, on the 
first part of a romance which remains and 
must always remain one of the first if 
not the very first of the fictions of the 
world. 1 mean that 


“ Dear son of memory, great heir of fame,” 


Michael Cervantes; and I wish I could 
pay here that devoir to his memory and 
fame which squalid circumstance forbade 
me to render under the roof that once 
sheltered him. One can never say 
enough in his praise, and even Valladolid 
seems to have thought so, for the city has 
put up a tablet to him with his bust above 
it in the front of his ineredible house, 
and done him the homage of a reverent 
inscription. It is a very little house, as 
small as Ariosto’s in Ferrara, which he 
said was so apt for him, but it is not in 
a long, clean street like that; it is in 
a bad neighborhood which has not yet 
outlived the evil repute it bore in the 
days of Cervantes. It was then the scene 
of nightly brawls, and in one of these 
a gentleman was stabbed near the au- 
thor’s house. The alarm brought Cer- 
vantes to the door, and, being the first to 
reach the dying man, he was promptly 
arrested, together with his wife, his two 
sisters, and his niece, who were living 
with him and who were taken up as ac- 
cessories before the fact. The whole 
abomination is matter of judicial record, 
and it appears from this that suspicion 
fell upon the gentle family (one sister 
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was a nun) because they were living in 
that infamous place. The man whos 
renown has since filled the civilized 
world fuller even than the name of his 
contemporary, Shakespeare (they died on 
the same day), was then so unknown to 
the authorities of Valladolid that he had 
great ado to establish the innocence of 
himself and his household. To be sure, 
his Don Vuirole had not yet appeared, 
though he is said to have finished the 
first part in that miserable abode in that 
vile region; but he had written poems and 
plays, especially his most noble tragedy 
of Numancia, and he had held publie 
employs and lived near enough to courts 
io be at least in their shadow. It is 
all very Spanish and very strange, and 
perhaps the wonder should be that in this 
most provineial of royal capitals, in a 
time devoted to the extirpation of ideas, 
the fact that he was a poet and a scholar 
did not tell fatally against him. In his 
declaration before the magistrates he says 
that his literary reputation procured him 
the acquaintance of courtiers and schol- 
ars, who visited him in that pitiable 
abode where the ladies of his family eared 
for themselves and him with the help of 
one servant-maid. 

They had an upper floor of the house, 
which stands at the base of a stone ter- 
race dropping from the wide, dusty, fly- 
‘lown street, where I stayed long enough 
to buy a melon (I was always buying a 
melon in Spain) and put it into my cab 
before I descended the terrace to revere 
the house of Cervantes on its own level. 
There was no mistaking it; there was the 
bust and the inscription; but it was well 
I bought my melon before I ventured 
upon this act of piety; I should not have 
had the stomach for it afterward. I was 
not satisfied with the outside of the 
heuse, but when I entered the open door- 
way, meaning to mount to the upper 
floor, it was as if I were immediately 
blown into the street again by the thick 
and noisome stench which filled the place 
from some unmentionable if not unimag- 
inable source, 

It was like a filthy insult to the great 
presence whose sacred shrine the house 
should have been religiously kept. But 
Cervantes dead was as forgotten in Valla- 
dolid as Cervantes living had been. In 
some paroxysm of civic pride the tablet 
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the wall and then the 
house abandoned to whatever might hap 
pen. I thought foul shame of Valladolid 


for her neglect, and, though she might 


had been set in 


have answered that her burden of memo- 
ries Was more than she could bear, that 
she could not be forever kee ping her ce- 
lebrity sweet, still I 

could have retorted, 

But Cervantes, but 

Cervantes! There 
was only one Cer- 
vantes in the world, 
nd there never 
would be another, 
and could not she 
watch over this poor 
onee-home of his for 
his matchless sake ? 
Then if Valladolid 
had come back at me 
with the fact that 
Cervantes had lived 
pretty well all over 
Spain, and what had 
Seville done, Cor- 
dova done, Toledo 
done, Madrid done, 
for the up-keep of 
his divers sojourns 
more than she had 
done, after placing a 
tablet in the house- 
vall? — certainly I _ 
could have said that 

this did not excuse 

her, but I must have owned that she 
was not alone, though she seemed most 
to blame. 

It would be a poor sort of make-believe 
indeed if I pretended any lasting indig- 
nation with VaHadolid because of that 
smell of Cervantes’s house. There are a 
great many very bad smells in Spain 
everywhere, and it is only fair to own 
that a psychological change toward Val- 
ladolid had been operating itself in me 
since luncheon which Valladolid was not 
very specifically to blame for. Up to the 
time the wedding guests left us we had 
said Valladolid was the most interesting 
city we had ever seen, and we would like 
to stay there a week; then, suddenly, we 
began to turn against it. One thing: 
the weather was clouded, and it was cold- 
er. jut we determined to be just, and 
after we left the house of Cervantes we 
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drove out to the 
banks of the 
better mind, for we had read that they 


prom nades along the 


Pisuerga, in hopes of a 


were the favorite resort of the citizens in 
summer, and we did not know but even 
in autumn we might have some glimpses 
of social recreation. Our way took us 





SE IN WHICH CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS DIED 


sorrowfully past hospitals and _ prisons 
and barracks; and when we came out on 
the promenade we found ourselves in the 
gloom of close-set mulberry-trees, with 
the dust thick on the paths under them. 
The leaves hung leaden-gray on the 
boughs, and there could never have been 
a spear of grass along those disconsolate 
ways. The river was shrunken in its bed, 
and where its current crept from pool to 
pool, women were washing some of the 
rags which already hung so thick on the 
bushes that it was wonderful there should 
be any left to wash. Squalid children 
abounded, and at one point a crowd of 
people had gathered and stood looking 
silently and -motionlessly over the bank. 
We looked, too, and on a sand-bar near 
the shore we saw three gendarmes stand- 
ing with a group of civilians. Between 


their fixed and absolutely motionless 
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figures the body of a drowned man lay 
on the sand, poorly clothed in work- 
man’s dress, and with his dead, clay-white 
hands stretched out from him on the 
sand, and his gray face showing to the 
sky. Everywhere people were stopping 
and staring; from one of the crowded 
windows of the nearest house a woman 
leaned with a rope of her long hair in one 
hand, and in the other the brush she was 
passing over it. On the bridge the man 
who had found the body made a merit of 
his discovery, which he dramatized to a 
group of spectators, without rousing them 
to a murmur or stirring them from their 
statuesque fixity. His own excitement 
in comparison seemed indecent. 

That evening the young voices and the 
young feet began to chirp again under 
our sun-baleony. But there had been no 
sun in it since noon, and presently a cold, 
thin rain was falling and driving the 
promenaders under the areades, where 
they were perhaps not unhappier for 
being closely massed. But we missed the 
prettiness of the spectacle, though as yet 
we did not know that it was the only one 
of the sort we might hope to see in Spain, 
where women walk little indoors, and, 
when they go out, drive and increase in 
the sort of loveliness which may be 
weighed and measured. Even under the 
arcades the promenade ceased early, and 
in the adjoining Plaza Mayor, where the 
autos da fé once took place, the rain still 
earlier made an end of the municipal 
music and the dancing of the lower ranks 
of the people. But we were fortunate in 
our Chilian friend’s representation of the 
dancing; he came to our table at din- 
ner, and did with charming sympathy a 
mother waltzing with her babe-in-arms 
for a partner. 
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Ile came to the omnibus at the end of 
the promenade, when we were starting for 
the station next morning, not yet shaven, 
in his friendly zeal to make sure of seeing 
us off, and we parted with confident 
prophecies of meeting one another again 
in Madrid. We had already bidden adieu 
with effusion to our landlady-sisters-and- 
mother, and had wished to keep forever 
our own the adorable chico who, when 
cautioned against trying to carry a very 
heavy bag, valiantly jerked it to his 
shoulder and made off with it to the om- 
nibus as if it were nothing. I do not 
believe such a boy breathes out of Spain, 
where I hope he will grow up to the 
Oriental calm of so many of his country- 
men, and rest from the toils of his non- 
age. At the last moment after the 
Chilian had left us, we perceived that one 
of our trunks had been forgotten, and 
the chico coursed back to the hotel for it 
and returned with the delinquent porter 
bearing it, as if to make sure of his bring 
ing it. When it was put on top of the 
omnibus, and we were in probably un 
paralleled readiness for starting to the 
station, at an hour when searcely anybody 
else in Valladolid was up, a mule compos 
ing a portion of our team immediately 
fell down, as if startled too abruptly 
from a somnambulic dream. I really do 
not remember how it was got to its feet 
again; but I remember the anguish of 
the delay and the fear that we might 
not be able to escape from Valladolid 
after all our pains in trying for the 
Sud-Express at that hour; and I remem- 
ber that when we reached the station we 
found that the Sud-Express was forty 
minutes behind time and that we were 
a full hour after that before starting 
for Madrid. 






































The Copy Cat 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


HAT affair of Jim Simmons’s cats 
i never became known. ‘Two little 

boys and a little girl can keep a 
secret—that is, sometimes. The two lit- 
tle boys had the advantage of the little 
girl because they could talk over the 
affair together, and the little girl, Lily 
Jennings, had no intimate girl friend to 
tempt her to confidence. She had only 
little Amelia Wheeler, commonly called 
by the pupils of Madame’s school, “ The 
Copy Cat.” 

Amelia was an odd little girl—that is, 
everybody called her odd. She was that 
rather unusual creature, a child with a 
definite ideal; and that ideal was Lily 
Jennings. However, nobody knew that. 
If Amelia’s mother, who was a woman of 
strong character, had suspected, she 
would have taken gtrenuous measures to 
prevent such a peculiar state of affairs; 
the more so beeause she herself did not 
in the least approve of Lily Jennings. 
Mrs. Diantha Wheeler (Amelia’s father 
had died when she was a baby) often re- 
marked to her own mother, Mrs. Stark, 
and to her mother-in-law, Mrs. Samuel 
Wheeler, that she did not feel that Mrs. 
Jennings was bringing up Lily exactly as 
she should. “ That child thinks entirely 
too much of her looks,” said Mrs. Dian- 
tha. “When she walks past here, she 
switches those ridiculous frilled frocks of 
hers as if she were entering a ball-room, 
and she tosses her head and looks about 
to see if anybody is watching her. If I 
were to see Amelia doing such things, I 
should be very firm with her.” 

“ Lily Jennings is a very pretty child,” 
said Mother-in-law Wheeler, with an 
under - meaning, and Mrs. Diantha 
flushed. Amelia did not in the least re- 
semble the Wheelers, who were a hand- 
some set. She looked remarkably like 
her mother, who was a plain woman, 
only littke Amelia did not have a square 
chin. Her chin was pretty and round, 
with a little dimple in it. In fact, Ame- 
lia’s chin was the prettiest feature she 


had. Her hair was phenomenally 
straight. It would not even yield to hot 
curling-irons, which her grandmother 
Wheeler had tried surreptitiously several 
times when there was a little girls’ party. 
‘I never saw such hair as that poor 
child has, in all my life,” she told the 
other grandmother, Mrs. Stark. “ Have 
the Starks always had such very straight 
hair?” 

Mrs. Stark stiffened her chin. Her 
own hair was very straight. “I don’t 
know,” said she, “that the Starks have 
had any straighter hair than other 
people. If Amelia does not have any- 
thing worse to contend with than straight 
hair, I rather think she will get along in 
‘he world as well as most people.” 

“Tt’s thin, too,” said Grandmother 
Wheeler, with a sigh, “and it hasn’t a 
mite of color. Oh, well, Amelia is a 
good child, and beauty isn’t everything.” 
Grandmother Wheeler said that as_ if 
beauty were a great deal, and Grand- 
mother Stark arose and shook out her 
black silk skirts. She had money, and 
loved to dress in rich black silks and 
laces. “It is very little, very little in- 
deed,” said she, and she eyed Grand- 
mother Wheeler’s lovely old face, like a 
wrinkled old rose as to color, faultless as 
to feature, and swept about by the loveli- 
est waves of shining silver hair. 

Then she went out of the room, and 
Grandmother Wheeler, left alone. smiled. 
She knew the worth of beauty for those 
who possess it and those who do not. 
She had never been quite reconciled to 
her son’s marrying such a plain girl as 
Diantha Stark, although she had money. 
She considered beauty on the whole as 
a more valuable asset than mere gold. 
She regretted always that poor little 
Amelia, her only grandchild, was so very 
plain-looking. She always knew that 
Amelia was very plain, and yet some- 
times the child puzzled her. She seemed 
to see reflections of beauty, if not beauty 
itself, in the little colorless face, in the 
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figure, with its too-large joints and 
utter absence of curves. She sometimes 
even wondered privately if some subtle 
resemblance to the handsome Wheelers 
might not be in the child and yet appear. 
But she was mistaken. What she saw 
was pure mimicry of a beautiful ideal. 
Little Amelia tried to stand like Lily 
Jennings; she tried to walk like her; she 
tried to smile like her; she made en- 
deavors, very often futile, to dress like 
her. Mrs. Wheeler did not in the least 
approve of furbelows for children. Poor 
little Amelia went clad in severe sim- 
plicity; durable woolen frocks in winter, 
and washable, unfadable, and non-soil- 
showing frocks in summer.  She,. al- 
though her mother had perhaps more 
money wherewith to dress her than had 
any of the other mothers, was the plain- 
est-clad little girl in school. Amelia, 
moreover, never tore a frock, and, as she 
did not grow rapidly, one lasted several 
seasons. Lily Jennings was destructive, 
although dainty. Her pretty clothes were 
renewed every year. Amelia was helpless 
hefore that problem. For a little girl 
burning with aspirations to be and look 
like another little girl who was beautiful 
and wore beautiful clothes, to be obliged 
to set forth for Madame’s on a lovely 
spring morning, when thin attire was in 
evidence, dressed in dark-blue-and-white- 
checked gingham, which she had worn 
for three summers, and with sleeves 
which, even to childish eyes, were ana- 
chronisms, was a trial. Then to see Lily 
flutter in a frock like a perfectly new 
white flower was torture: not because of 


jealousy—Amelia was not jealous; but 


she so admired the other little girl, and 
so loved her, and so wanted to be like 
her. 

As for Lily, she hardly ever noticed 
Amelia. She was not aware that she 
herself was an object of adoration; for 
she was a little girl who searched for ad- 
miration in the eyes of little boys rather 
than little girls, although very innocent- 
ly. She always glanced slyly at Johnny 
Trumbull when she wore a pretty new 
frock, to see if he noticed. He never did, 
and she was sharp enough to know it. 
She was also child enough not to care a 
bit, but to take a queer pleasure in the 
sensation of seorn which she felt in con- 
sequence. She would eve Johnny from 
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head to foot, his boy’s clothing somewhat 
spotted, his bulging pockets, his always 
dusty shoes, and when he twisted uneas 
ily, not understanding why, she had a 
thrill of purely feminine delight. It was 
on one such oceasion that she -first 
noticed Amelia Wheeler particularly. 

It was a lovely warm morning in May, 
and Lily was a darling to behold—in a 
big hat with a wreath of blue flowers, her 
hair tied with enormous blue silk bows, 
her short skirts frilled with eyelet em- 
broidery, her slender silk legs, her little 
white sandals. Madame’s maid had not 
yet struck the Japanese gong, and all 
the pupils were out on the lawn, Amelia, 
in her clean, ugly gingham and _ her 
serviceable brown sailor hat, hovering 
near Lily, as usual, like a common, very 
plain butterfly near a particularly re- 
splendent blossom. Lily really noticed 
her. She spoke to her confidentially; she 
recognized her fully as another of her 
own sex, and presumably of similar 
opinions. 

“Ain’t boys ugly, anyway?” inquired 
Lily of Amelia, and a wonderful change 
came over Amelia. ler sallow cheeks 
bloomed; her eyes showed blye glitters; 
her little skinny figure became instinct 
with nervous life. She smiled charming- 
ly, with such eagerness that it smote with 
pathos and bewitched. - Oh yes, oh yes,” 
she agreed, in a voice like a quick flute 
obligato. “ Boys are ugly.” 

“Such clothes!” said Lily. 

“Yes, such clothes!” said Amelia. 

“ Always spotted,” said Lily. 

Always covered all over with spots,” 
said Amelia. 

“ And their pockets always full of hor- 
rid things.” said Lily. 

“Yes,” said Amelia. 

Amelia glanced openly at Johnny 
Trumbull; Lily with a sidewise effect. 

Johnny had heard every word. Sud- 
denly he arose to action and knocked 
down Lee Westminster, and sat on him. 

“Lemme up!” said Lee. 

Johnny had no quarrel whatever with 
Lee. He grinned, but he sat still. Lee, 
the sat-upon, was a sharp little boy. 
“Showing off before the gals!” he said, 
in a thin whisper. 

“Tush up!” returned Johnny. 

“Will you give me a writing-pad—I 
lost mine, and mother said I couldn’t 
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THE COPY CAT 


have another for a week if I did—if I 
don’t holler?” inquired Lee. 

“Yes, hush up!” 

Lee lay still, and Johnny continued to 
sit upon his prostrate form. Both were 
out of sight of Madame’s windows, be- 
hind a clump of the cedars which graced 
her lawn. 

“ Always fighting,” said Lily, with a 
fine crescendo of seorn. She lifted her 
chin high, and also her nose. 

“ Always fighting,” said Amelia, and 
also lifted her chin and nose. Amelia 
was a born mimic. She actually looked 
like Lily, and she spoke like her. 

Then Lily did a wonderful thing. She 
doubled her soft litthe arm into an in- 
viting loop for Amelia’s little claw of a 
hand. 

“Come along, Amelia Wheeler,” said 
“ We don’t want to stay near horrid, 
fighting boys. 

And they went. 
ache that 
gong did 


she. 
We will go by ourselves.” 
Madame had a head- 
morning, and the Japanese 
not ring for fifteen 
longer. During that time Lily and 
Amelia sat together on a little rustic 
bench under a twinkling poplar, and they 


minutes 


talked, and a sort of miniature sun-and- 
satellite relation was established between 
them, although neither was aware of it. 
Lily, being on the whole a very normal 
little girl, and not 
a full estimate of herself as compared 


disposed to even 
with others of her own sex, did not dream 
of Amelia’s adoration, and Amelia, be- 
ing rarely destitute of self-consciousness, 
did understand the whole 
of her sentiments. It was quite 
sufficient that she was seated close to this 
wonderful Lily, and agreeing with her to 
the verge of immolation. 

"oe said Lily, “girls are 
pretty, and boys are just as ugly as they 


not scope 


own 


” 
course, 


ean be.” 
“Oh yes,” said Amelia, fervently. 
3ut,” said Lily, thoughtfully, “it is 
queer how Johnny Trumbull always 
comes out ahead in a fight, and he is not 
so very large, either.” 

“Yes,” said Amelia, but she realized 
a pang of jealousy. “Girls could fight, 
I suppose,” said she. 

“Oh and get their 
torn and messy,” said Lily. 

“T shouldn’t care,” said Amelia. 
she added, with a little toss, “I 
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clothes all 


yes, 


Then 


almost 


i8l 


know I could fight.” The thought even 
floated through her wicked little mind 
that fighting might be a method of wear- 
ing out obnoxious and durable clothes. 

“You!” said Lily, and the scorn in her 
voice wilted Amelia. 

“ Maybe I couldn’t,” said she. 

“Of course you couldn’t, and if you 
could, what a sight vou’d be. Of course 
it wouldn’t hurt your clothes as much as 
some, because your mother dresses you in 
strong things, but you’d be sure to get 
black and blue, and what would be the 
use, anyway? You couldn’t be a_ boy, 
if you did fight.” 

“No. I know I ecouldn’t.” 

“Then what is the We are a 
good deal prettier than boys, and cleaner, 
and have nicer manners, and we must be 
satisfied.” 

“You are prettier,” said Amelia, with 
a look of worshipful admiration at Lily’s 
sweet little face. 


use ? 


“You are prettier,” said Lily. Then 
she added, equivocally, “ Even the very 
homeliest girl is prettier than a boy.” 

Poor Amelia, it was a good deal for 
her to be called prettier than a very dusty 
boy in a fight. She fairly dimpled with 


delight, and again she smiled charmingly. 
Lily eyed her critically. 


You aren’t so very homely, after all, 
Amelia,” she said. “ You needn’t thirk 
you are.” 

Amelia smiled again. 

“When you look like you do now, you 
are real pretty,” said Lily, not knowing 
or even suspecting the truth, that she 
was regarding in the face of this little 
ardent soul her own, as in a mirror. 

However, it was after that episode that 
Amelia Wheeler was called “Copy Cat.” 
The two little Madame’s 
select school, arm, when the 
musical gong sounded, and behind them 
came Lee Westminster and Johnny 
Trumbull, surreptitiously dusting their 
garments, and after the fact of 
Amelia’s adoration and imitation of Lily 
Jennings was evident to all. Ma- 
and held con- 
ferences with two of the under teachers. 

“Tt is not at all healthy for one child 
to model upon the 
pattern of another,” said Miss Parmalee. 

“ Most certainly it is not,” agreed Miss 
Acton, the music-teacher. 


girls entered 
arm in 


ever 


Even 
dame became aware of it, 


herself so entirely 






























































































































































































































































































182 HARPER’S 
“Why, that poor little Amelia Wheel- 
er had the rudiments of a fairly good 
contralto. I had begun to wonder if the 
poor child might not be able at least to 
sing a little, and so make up for—other 
things; and now she tries to sing high 
like Lily Jennings, and I simply can- 
not prevent it. She has heard Lily play 
too, and has lost her own touch, and now 
it is neither one thing nor the other.” 

“T might speak to her mother,” said 
Madame, thoughtfully. Madame _ was 
American born, but she married a French 
gentleman, long since deceased, and ni3 
name sounded well on her cireulars. 
She and her two under teachers were 
drinking tea in her library. 

Miss Parmalee, who was a true lover of 
her pupils, gasped at Madame’s proposi- 
tion. “ Whatever you do, please do not 
tell that poor child’s mother,” said she. 

‘I do not think it would be quite 
wise, if I may venture to express an 
opinion,” said Miss Acton, who was a 
timid soul, and always inclined to shy at 
her own ideas. 

“But why?” asked Madame. 

“Ter mother,” said Miss Parmalee, “ is 
a quite remarkable woman, with great 
strength of character, but she would ut- 
terly fail to grasp the situation.” 

“T must confess,” said Madame, sip- 
ping her tea, “that I fail to understand 
it. Why any child not an absolute idiot 
should so lose her own identity in anoth- 
er’s absolutely bewilders me. I never 
heard of such a case.” 

Miss Parmalee, who had a sense of 
humor, laughed a little. “It is bewil- 
dering,” she admitted. “And now the 
other children see how it is, and call her 
* Copy Cat’ to her face, but she does not 
mind. I doubt if she understands, and 
neither does Lily, for that matter. Lily 
Jennings is full of mischief, but she 
moves in straight lines; she is not con- 
ceited or self-conscious, and she really 
likes Amelia, without knowing why.” 

“T fear Lily will lead Amelia into 
mischief,” said Madame, “and Amelia 
has always been such a good child.” 

“Lily will never mean to lead Amelia 
into mischief,” said loyal Miss Parmalee. 

“ But she will,” said Madame. 

“Tf Lily goes, I cannot answer for 
Amelia’s not following,” admitted Miss 
Parmalee. 
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‘I regret it all very much indeed,” 
sighed Madame, “ but it does seem to me 
still that Amelia’s mother—” 

“ Amelia’s mother would not even be- 
lieve it, in the first place,” said Miss 
Parmalee. 

“ Well, there is something in that,” ad- 
mitted Madame. “I myself could not 
even imagine such a situation. I would 
not know of it now, if you and Miss 
Acton had not told me.” 

“There is not the slightest use in tell- 
ing Amelia not to imitate Lily, because 
she does not know that she is imitating 
her,” said Miss Parmalee. “If she were 
to be punished for it, she could never 
comprehend the reason.” 

“That is true,” said Miss Acton. “I 
realize that when the poor child squeaks 
instead of singing. All I could think of 
this morning was a little mouse caught 
in a trap which she could not see. She 





does actually squeak!—and some of her 
low notes, although, of course, she is 
only a child, and has never attempted 
much, promised to be very good.” 

“She will have to squeak, for all I 
can see,” said Miss Parmalee. “ It looks 
to me like one of those situations that no 
human being ean change for better or 
worse.” 

“T suppose you are right,” said Ma- 
dame, “but it is most unfortunate, and 
Mrs. Wheeler is such a superior woman, 
and Amelia is her only child, and this is 
such a very subtle and regrettable affair. 
Well, we have to leave a great deal to 
Providence.” 

“Tf,” said Miss Parmalee, “she could 
only get angry when she is called ‘ Copy 
Cat.’” Miss Parmalee laughed, and so 
did Miss Acton. Then all the ladies had 
their cups refilled, and left Providence to 
look out for poor little Amelia Wheeler, 
in her mad pursuit of her ideal in the 
shape of another little girl possessed of 
the exterior graces which she had not. 

Meantime the little “Copy Cat” had 
never been so happy. She began to im- 
prove in her looks also. Her grand- 
mother Wheeler noticed it first, and 
spoke of it to Grandmother Stark. 
“That child may not be so plain, after 
all,” said she. “I looked at her this 
morning when she started for school, and 
I thought for the first time that there 
was a little resemblance to the Wheelers.” 
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Grandmother Stark sniffed, but she 
looked gratified. “T have been noticing 
it for some time,” said she, “ but as for 
looking like the Wheelers, | thought 
this morning for a minute that I actual 
ly saw my poor dear husband looking at 
me out of that blessed child’s eyes.” 

Grandmother Wheeler smiled, her lit- 
tle, aggravating, curved, pink smile. 

But even Mrs. Diantha began to notice 
the change for the better in Amelia. 
She, however, attributed it to an increase 
of appetite and a system of deep breath- 
ing which she had herself taken up and 
enjoined Amelia to follow. Amelia was 
following Lily Jennings instead, but that 
her mother did not know. Still, she was 
gratified to see Amelia’s little sallow 
cheeks taking on pretty curves and a 
soft bloom, and she was more inclined to 
listen when Grandmother Wheeler ven- 
tured to approach the subject of Amelia’s 
attire. 

“Amelia would not be so bad-looking 
if she were better dressed, Diantha,” said 
she. Diantha lifted her chin, but she 
paid heed. “ Why, does not Amelia dress 
perfectly well, mother?” she inquired. 

“She dresses well enough, but she 
needs more ribbons and ruffles.” 

“T do not approve of so many ribbons 
and ruffles,” said Mrs. Diantha. “ Ame- 
lia has perfectly neat, fresh black or 
brown ribbons for her hair, and ruffles 
are not sanitary.” 

“Ruffles are pretty,” said Grand- 
mother Wheeler, “and blue and pink are 
pretty colors. Now, that Jennings girl 
looks like a little picture.” 

Sut that last speech of Grandmother 
Wheeler’s undid all the previous good. 
Mrs. Diantha had an unacknowledged 
even to herself—disapproval of Mrs. Jen- 
nings which dated far back in the past, 
for a reason which was quite unworthy 
of her and of her strong mind. When she 
and Lily’s mother had been girls, she had 
seen Mrs. Jennings look like a picture, 
and had been perfectly well aware that 
she herself fell far short of an artist’s 
ideal. Perhaps if Mrs. Stark had_be- 
lieved in ruffles and ribbons, her daughter 
might have had a different mind when 
Grandmother Wheeler had finished her 
little speech. 

As it was, Mrs. Diantha surveyed her 
small, pretty mother-in-law with digni- 
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fied serenity, which savored only deli- 
cately of a snub. “I do not myself ap 
prove of the way in which Mrs. Jennings 
dresses her daughter,” said she, “and I 
do not consider that the child presents 
to a practical observer as good an ap 
pearance as my Amelia.” 

Grandmother Wheeler had a temper. 
It was a childish temper and soon over 
still, a temper. “ Lord,” said she, “if you 
mean to say that you think your poor 
little snipe of a daughter, dressed like 
a little maid - of - all - work, can compare 
with that lovely little Lily Jennings, who 
is dressed like a doll! 

“T do not wish that my daughter 
should be dressed like a doll,” said Mrs. 
Diantha, coolly. 

“Well, sh certainly isn’t,” said 
Grandmother Wheeler. “ Nobody would 
ever take her for a doll as far as looks 
or dress are concerned. She may be 
good enough. I don’t deny that Amelia 
is a good little girl, but her looks could 
be improved on.” 

“Looks matter very little,” said Mrs. 
Diantha. 

“They matter very much,” said Grand- 
mother Wheeler, pugnaciously, her blue 
eyes taking on a peculiar opaque glint, as 
always when she lost her temper, “ very 
much indeed. But looks can’t be helped. 
If poor little Amelia wasn’t born with 
pretty looks, she wasn’t. But she wasn’t 
born with such ugly clothes. She might 
be better dressed.” 

‘IT dress my daughter as I consider 
best,” said Mrs. Diantha. Then she left 
the room. 

Grandmother Wheeler sat for a few 
minutes, her blue eyes opaque, her little 
pink lips a straight line, then suddenly 
her eyes lit, and she smiled. “ Poor Di- 
antha,” said she, “I remember how 
Henry used to like Lily Jennings’s 
mother before he married Diantha. Sour 
grapes hang high.” But Grandmother 
Wheeler’s beautiful old face was quite 
soft and gentle. From her heart she 
pitied the reacher after those high-hang- 
ing sour grapes, for Mrs. Diantha had 
been very good to her. 

Then Grandmother Wheeler, who had 
a mild persistency not evident to a 
casual observer, began to make plans and 
lay plots. She was resolved, Diantha or 
not, that her granddaughter, her son’s 
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child, should have some fine feathers. 
The little conference had taken place in 
her own room, a large, sunny one, with 
a little storeroom opening from it. 
Presently Grandmother Wheeler rose, en- 
tered the storeroom, and began rummag- 
ing in some old trunks. Then followed 
days of secret work. Grandmother 
Wheeler had been noted as a fine needle- 
woman, and her hand had not yet lost 
its cunning. She had one of Amelia’s 
ugly little ginghams, purloined from a 
closet for size, and she worked two or 
three dainty wonders. She took Grand- 
mother Stark into her confidence. Some- 
times the two ladies by reason of their 
age found it possible to combine with 
good results. 

“Your daughter Diantha is one wom- 
an in a thousand,” said Grandmother 
Wheeler, diplomatically, one day, “ but 
she never did care much for clothes.” 

“Diantha,” returned Grandmother 
Stark, with a suspicious glance, “ always 
realized that clothes were not the things 
that mattered.” 

“And, of course, she is right,” said 
Grandmother Wheeler, piously. “ Your 
Diantha is one woman in a thousand. If 
she cared as much for fine clothes as 
some women, I don’t know where we 
should all be. It would spoil poor little 
Amelia.” 

“Yes, it would,” assented Grandmother 
Stark. “Nothing spoils a little girl 
more than always to be thinking about 
her clothes.” 

“Yes, I was looking at Amelia the 
other day, and thinking how much more 
sensible she appeared in her plain ging- 
ham than Lily Jennings in all her ruffles 
and ribbons. Even if people were all no- 
ticing Lily, and praising her, thinks I to 
myself, ‘ How little difference such things 
really make. Even if our dear Amelia 
does stand to one side, and nobody notices 
her, what real matter is it?” Grand- 
mother Wheeler was inwardly chuckling 
as she spoke. 

Grandmother Stark was at’once alert. 
“Do you mean to say that Amelia is 
really not taken so much notice of be- 
cause she dresses plainly?” said she. 

“You don’t mean that you don’t know 
it, as observant as you are?” replied 
Grandmother Wheeler. 

“Diantha ought not to let it go as 








far as that,” said Grandmother Stark. 
Grandmother Wheeler looked at her 
queerly. “ Why do you look at me like 
that ?¢” 

“Well, I did something I feared | 
ought not to have done. And I didn’t 
know what to do, but your speaking so 
makes me wonder—” 

“ Wonder what?” 

Then Grandmother Wheeler went to 
her little storeroom and emerged bearing 
a box. She displayed the contents 
three charming little white frocks fluffy 
with lace and embroidery. 

“Did you make them ?” 

“Yes, I did. I couldn’t help it. I 
thought if the dear child never wore 
them, it would be some comfort to know 
they were in the house.” 

“That one needs a broad blue sash,” 
said Grandmother Stark. 

Grandmother Wheeler laughed. She 
took her impecuniosity easily. “I had to 
use what I had,” said she. 

“1 will get a blue sash for that one,” 
said Grandmother Stark, “and a_ pink 
sash for that, and a flowered one for 
that.” 

“Of course they will make all the 
difference,” said Grandmother Wheeler. 
“ Those beautiful sashes will really make 
the dresses.” 

“T will get them,” declared Grand- 
mother Stark, with decision. “I will go 
right down to Mann Brothers’ store now 
and get them.” 

“Then I will make the bows, and sew 
them on,” replied Grandmother Wheeler, 
happily. 

It thus happened that little Amelia 
Wheeler was possessed of three beautiful 
dresses, although she did not know it. 

For a long time neither of the two 
conspiring grandmothers dared divulge 
the secret. Mrs. Diantha was a very de- 
termined woman, and even her own 
mother stood somewhat in awe of her. 
Therefore, little Amelia went to school 
during the spring term soberly clad as 
ever, and even on the festive last day 
wore nothing better than a new blue 
gingham, made too long, to allow for 
shrinkage, and new blue _hair-ribbons. 
The two grandmothers almost wept in 
secret conclave over the lovely frocks 
which were not worn. 

“T respect Diantha,” said Grand- 


PROCEEDED TO UNFOLD A PLAN NAUGHTILY INGENIOUS 


mother Wheeler. “ You know that. She 
is one woman in a thousand, but I do 
‘hate to have that poor child go to school 
to-day with so many to look at her, and 
she dressed so unlike all the other little 
girls.” 

“Diantha has 
makes her blind and deaf.” declared 
Grandmother Stark. “T call it a shame, 
if she is my daughter.” 

“Then you don’t venture- 

Grandmother Stark reddened. She did 
not like to own to awe of her daughter. 
“TI venture, if that is all.” 


got so much sense, it 


said she, 


tartly. “You don’t suppose I am afraid 


of Diantha?—but she would not let 


Amelia wear one of the dresses, anyway, 
and I don’t want the child made any un- 
happier than she is.” 

“Well, I will admit,” replied Grand- 
Wheeler, “if poor Amelia knew 
she had these beautiful dresses and could 
them might feel 
wearing that homely gingham.” 

“Gingham!” fairly 
inother Stark. “I 
antha 


mother 


not wear she worse 
about 
Grand- 
Di- 


gingham. It 


snorted 
cannot see why 
thinks so much of 
shrinks, anyway.” 

Poor little Amelia undoubtedly 
suffer that last when sat 
among the others gaily clad, and looked 
down at little skirts. 
She was very glad, however, that she had 
not been chosen to do any of the special 
things which would have necessitated her 
appearance the little flower-deco- 
She did not know of the 
Madame and her 


on day, she 


her own common 


upon 
rated platform. 
conversation 
two assistants. 

“T would have Amelia 


between 


recite a little 
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verse or two,” said Madame, “ but how 
can [?” Madame adored dress, and had 
a lovely new one of sheer dull-blue stuff, 
with touches of silver, for the last day. 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Parmalee, “ that 
poor child is sensitive, and for her to 
stand on the platform in one of those 
plain ginghams would be too cruel.” 

“Then, too,” said Miss Acton, “she 
would reeite her verses exactly like Lily 
Jennings. She can make her voice ex- 
actly like Lily’s now. Then everybody 
would laugh, and Amelia would not know 
why. She would think they were laugh- 
ing at her dress, and that would be 
dreadful.” 

If Amelia’s mother could have heard 
that conversation everything would have 
been different, although it is puzzling to 
decide in what way. 


It was the last of the summer vacation, 
in early September, just before school 
began, that a climax came to Amelia’s 
idolatry and imitation of Lily. The Jen- 
ningses had not gone away that summer, 
so the two little girls had been thrown 
together a good deal. Mrs. Diantha 
never went away during a summer. She 
considered it her duty te remain at 
home, and she was quite pitiless to her- 
self when it came to a matter of duty. 

However, as a result, she was quite ill 
during the last of, August and the first of 
September. The season had been unu- 
sually hot, and Mrs. Diantha had not 
spared herself from her duty on account 
of the heat. She would have seorned her- 
self if she had don 80. sut she could 
not, strong-minded as she was, avert 
something like a heat prostration after 
a long walk under a burning sun, nor 
weeks of confinement and idleness in her 
room afterward. 

When September came, and a night or 
two of comparative coolness, she felt 
stronger, still she was compelled by most 
unusual weakness to refrain from her en- 
ergetic trot in her duty-path; and then 
it was that something happened. 

One afternoon Lily fluttered over to 
Amelia’s, and Amelia, ever on the watch, 
spied her. “ May I go out and see Lily - 
she asked Grandmother Stark. 

“Yes, but don’t talk under the win- 
dows; your mother is asleep.” 

Amelia ran out. “I declare,” said 


Grandmother Stark to Grandmother 
Wheeler, “I was half a mind to tell that 
child to wait a minute and slip on one 
of those pretty dresses. I hate to have 
her go on the street in that old ging 
ham, with that Jennings girl dressed up 
like a wax doll.” 

“T know it.” 

“And now poor Diantha is so weak 
and asleep—it would not have annoyed 
her.” 

“T know it.” 

Grandmother Stark looked at Grand- 
mother Wheeler. Of the two she pos 
sessed a greater share of original sin 
compared with the size of her soul. 
Moreover, she felt herself at liberty to 
circumvent her own daughter. Whisper 
ing. she unfolded a daring scheme to the 
other grandmother, who stared at her 
aghast a second out of her lovely blu 
eyes, then laughed softly. “ Wery well,” 
said she, “if you dare.” 

“T rather think I dare!” said Grand 
mother Stark. “Isn’t Diantha Wheeler 
my own daughter?” Grandmother Stark 
had grown much bolder since Mrs. Dian- 
tha had been ill. 

Meantime Lily and Amelia walked 
down the street, until they came to a cer- 
tain vacant lot intersected by a foot-path 
between tall, feathery grasses and golden- 
rod and asters and milkweed. They en- 
tered the foot-path, and swarms of little 
butterflies rose around them, and once in 
a while a protesting bumble-bee. 

“T am afraid we will be stung by the 
bees,” said Amelia. 

‘Bumble-bees never sting,” said Lily; 
and Amelia believed her. 

When the foot-path ended, there was 
the river-bank. The two little girls sat 
down under a clump of brook willows and 
talked, while the river, full of green and 
blue and golden lights, slipped past them 
and never stopped. 

Then Lily proceeded to unfold a plan, 
which was not philosophical, but naught- 
ily ingenious. By this time Lily knew 
very well that Amelia admired her, and 
imitated her as successfully as possible, 
considering the drawback of dress and 
looks. 

When she had finished Amelia was 
quite pale. “TI am afraid I am afraid, 
Lily,” said she. 


“What of?” 
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“My mother will find out; besides, | 
am afraid it isn’t right.” 

“ Whoever told you it was wrong?” 

“ Nobody ever did,” admitted Amelia. 

“Well, then, you haven't any reason 
to think it is,” said Lily, triumphantly. 
“And how is your mother ever going to 
find it out?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Tsn’t she ill in her room? And does 
she ever come to kiss you good night, 
the way my mother does, when she is 
well ?” 

“No,” admitted Amelia. 

“And neither of your grandmothers ?” 

“Grandmother Stark would think it 
was silly, like mother, and Grandmother 
Wheeler can’t go up and down stairs very 
well.” 

“T can’t see but you are perfectly safe. 
I am the only one that runs any risk at 
all. I run a great deal of risk, but I am 
willing to take it,” said Lily, with a vir- 
{uous air. Lily had a small but rather 
involved scheme simply for her own ends, 
which did not seem to call for much 
virtue, but rather the contrary. 

Lily had overheard Arnold Carruth and 
Johnny Trumbull and Lee Westminster 
and another boy, Jim Patterson, planning 
a most delightful affair, which even in 
the cases of the boys was fraught with 
danger, secrecy, and doubtful rectitude. 
Not one of the four boys had had a va- 
eation from the village that summer, and 
their young minds had become charged, 
as it were, with the seeds of revolution 
and rebellion. Jim Patterson, the son of 
the rector, and of them all the most ven 
turesome, had planned to take—he called 
it “take”; he meant to pay for it, anyway, 
he said, as soon as he could shake enough 
money out of his nickel savings-bank 
one of his father’s Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens and have a chicken-roast in the 
woods back of Doctor Trumbull’s. He 
had planned for Johnny to take some ears 
of corn suitable for roasting from his 
father’s garden; for Lee to take some 
cookies out of a stone jar in his mother’s 
pantry, and for Arnold to take some pota- 
toes. Then they four would steal forth 
under cover of night, build a camp-fire, 
roast their spoils, and feast. 

Lily had resolved to be of the party. 
She resorted to no open methods; th 
stones of the fighting suffragettes were 


not for her, little honey-sweet, curled, and 
rutied darling; rather the time-worn, if 
not time-sanctified, weapons of her sex, 
little instruments of wiles, and_ tiny 
dodges, and tiny subterfuges, which 
would serve her best. 

“ You know,” she said to Amelia, “ you 
don’t leok like me. Of course you know 
that, and that can’t be helped; but you do 


walk like me, and talk like me, you know 


that, because they call you ‘Copy Cat.’ 

‘Yes, I know,” said poor Amelia. 

‘I don’t mind if they do eall you 
‘Copy Cat,” said Lily, magnanimously. 
“T don’t mind a bit. But, you see, my 
mother always comes up-stairs to kiss me 
good night after I have gone to bed, and 
to-morrew night she has a dinner-party, 
and she will surely be a little late, and I 
ean’t manage unless you help me. I will 
get one of my white dresses for you, and 
all you have to do is to climb out of your 
window into that cedar-tree—you know 
you can climb down that because you are 

of burglars climbing up and 
vou can slip on my dress; you had better 
throw it out of the window and not try 
to climb in it, because my dresses tear 
awful easy, and we might get caught that 
way. Then you just sneak down to our 
house, and I shall be outdoors: and when 
you go up-stairs, if the doors should be 
open, and anybody should eall, you can 
answer just like me; and I have found 
that light, curly wig Aunt Laura wore 
when she had her head shaved after she 
had a fever, and you just put thatgen and 
go to bed, and mother will neve&® know 
when she kisses you good night. Then 
after the roast I will go to your house, 
and climb up that tree, and go to bed in 
your room. And I will have one of your 
gingham dresses to wear, and very early 
in the morning I will get up, and you 
get up, and we both of us can get down 
the back stairs without being seen and 
run home.” 

Amelia was almost weeping. It was 
her worshiped Lily’s plan, but she was 
horribly seared. “TI don’t know,” she 
faltered. 

“Don’t know! You’ve got to! You 
don’t love me one single bit or you 
wouldn’t stop to think about whether you 
didn’t know.” It was the world-old ar- 
gument which floors love. Amelia suc- 
cumbed. 
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The next evening a frightened little 
girl clad in one of Lily Jennings’s white 
embroidered frocks the 
Jenningses’ house, and another little girl, 
not at all frightened, but enjoying the 
stimulus of mischief and unwontedness, 
was racing to the wood behind Doctor 
Trumbull’s house, and that little girl was 
clad in one of Amelia Wheeler’s 
hams. But the plan went all awry. 

Lily waited, snuggled up behind an 
alder-bush, and the boys came, one by one, 
and she heard this whispered, although 
there was no necessity for whispering, 
“Jim Patterson, where’s that hen ?”’ 

“Couldn’t get her. Grabbed her, and 
all her tail-feathers came out in a bunch 
right in my hand, and she squawked so, 
father heard. He was in his study writ 
ing his sermon, and he came out, and if 
I hadn’t hid behind the chicken-coop and 
then run I ecouldn’t have got here. But 
I can’t see as you’ve got any corn, Johnny 
Trumbull.” 

“Couldn’t. Every 
cooked for dinner.” 

“T couldn’t bring any cookies, either,” 
said Lee Westminster; “there 
any cookies in the jar.” 

“And I couldn’t bring the potatoes be- 
cause the outside cellar door was locked,” 
said Arnold Carruth. “TI had to go down 
the back stairs and out the south door, 
and the inside cellar door opens out of 
our dining-room, and I 
there.” 

“Then we might as well go home,” said 
Johnny Trumbull. “If I had been you, 
Jim Patterson, I would have brought that 
old hen if her tail-feathers had come out. 
Seems to me you scare awful easy.” 

“ Guess if you had heard her squawk !” 
said Jim, resentfully. “If you want to 
try to lick me, come on, Johnny Trum- 
bull. Guess you don’t 
seared again.” 

Johnny eyed him standing there in the 
gloom. Jim was not large, but very wiry, 
and the ground was not suited for com- 
bat. Johnny, although a victor, would 
probably go home considerably the worse 
in appearance; and he could anticipate 
the consequences were his father to en- 
counter him. 

“Shucks!” said Johnny Trumbull, of 
the fine old Trumbull family and Ma- 
dame’s exclusive school. “ Shucks! who 
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wants your old hen? We had chicken for 
dinner, anyway.” 

“So did we,” said Arnold Carruth. 

“We did, and corn,” said Lee. 

“We did,” said Jim. 

Lily stepped forth from the alder-bush. 
“Tf,” said she, “I were a boy, and had 
started to have a chicken-roast, I would 
have had a chicken-roast.” 

But every boy, even the valiant Johnny 
Trumbull, 
This sudden apparition of a girl was too 
much for their nerves. 
knew who the 
Arnold Carruth 
him like 
scouted the idea. 


was gone in a mad scutter. 
They never even 
little 
looked to 


the 


was, although 
had 
but 


girl 
said she 
* Copy Oat,” others 
Lily Jennings made the best of her way 
out of the wood across lots to the road. 
She was not in a particularly enviable 
Amelia Wheeler was presumably in 
her bed, and she saw nothing for it but 
to take the difficult way to Amelia’s. 
Lily tore a great rent in the gingham 


case, 


going up the cedar-tree, but that was 
nothing to followed. She entered 
through Amelia’s window, her prim little 
room, to find herself 


what 


confronted by 


Amelia’s mother in a wrapper, and her 


two Stark 
had over her arm a beautiful white em- 
The two old ladies had 
order to lay the 
and take away 


grandmothers. Grandmother 
broidered dress. 
entered the 
white dress on a 
Amelia’s gingham, and there was no 
Amelia. Mrs. Diantha had heard the 
commotion, and had risen, thrown on her 
wrapper and Her mother had 
turned upon her. 

“Tt is all your fault, Diantha,” she had 
declared. 

“My fault?” echoed Mrs. Diantha, be- 
wildered. “ Where is Amelia?” 

“We don’t Grandmother 
Stark, “ but you have probably driven her 


room in 
chair 


come. 


know,” said 
away from home by your cruelty.” 

“ Cruelty ?” 

“Yes, cruelty. What right had you to 
make that poor child look like a fright, 
so people laughed at her? We have made 
look decent, and 
had come here to leave them, and to take 
away those old gingham things that look 
as if lived in the almshouse, and 
leave these, so she would either have to 
wear them or go without, when we found 
she had gone.” 


her some dresses that 


she 
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It was at that crucial moment that 
Lily entered by way of the window. 

“Tere she is now.” shrieked Grand- 
mother Stark. “ Amelia, where—” Then 
she stopped short. Everybody stared at 
Lily’s beautiful face suddenly gone white. 
For once Lily was frightened. She lost 
all self-control. She began to sob. She 
could searcely tell the absurd story for 
sobs, but she told, every word. 

Then, with a sudden bo!dness, she too 
turned on Mrs. Diantha. “ They call poor 
Amelia ‘Copy Cat,’” said she, “and I 
don’t believe she would ever have tried so 
hard to look like me only my mother 
dresses me so I look nice, and you send 
Amelia to school looking awfully.” Then 
Lily sobbed again. 

“My Amelia is at your house, as I 
understand?” said Mrs. Diantha, in an 
awful voice. 

“ Ye-es, ma-am.” 

“Let me go,” said Mrs. Diantha, vio- 
lently, to Grandmother Stark, who tried 
to restrain her. Mrs. Diantha dressed 
herself and marched down the street, 
dragging Lily after her. The little girl 
had to trot to keep up with the tall 
woman’s strides, and all the way she wept. 

It was to Lily’s mother’s everlasting 
discredit in Mrs. Diantha’s opinion, but 
to Lily’s wonderful relief, that when she 
heard the story, standing in the hall in 
her lovely dinner dress, with the strains 
of music floating from the drawing-room, 
and cigar smoke floating from the dining- 
room, she laughed. When Lily said, 
“And there wasn’t even any chicken- 
roast, mother,” she nearly had hysterics. 

“Tf you think this is a laughing mat- 
ter, Mrs. Jennings, I do not,” said Mrs. 








Diantha, and again her dislike and s 
row at the sight of that sweet, mirth 
face was over her. It was a face to | 
loved, and hers was not. 

“Why, I went up-stairs and kissed t} 
child good night, and never suspected 
iaughed Lily’s mother. 

“T got Aunt Laura’s curly, light w 
for her,” explained Lily, and Mrs. Jer 
nings laughed again. 

It was not long before Amelia, in he: 
gingham, went home, led by her mothe: 
—her mother, who was trembling wit! 
weakness now. Mrs. Diantha did not 
scold. She did not speak, but Amelia felt 
with wonder her little hand held very te: 
derly by her mother’s long fingers. 

When at last she was undressed and i: 
bed, Mrs. Diantha, looking very pale 
kissed her, and so did both grandmother: 

Amelia, being very young and very 
tired, went to sleep. She did not know 
that that night was to mark a sharp turn 
in her whole life. Thereafter she went 
to school “ dressed like the best,” and her 
mother petted her as nobody had ever 
known her mother could pet. 

It was not so very long afterward that 
Amelia, out of her own improvement in 
appearance, developed a little stamp of 
individuality. 

One day Lily wore a white frock with 
blue ribbons, and Amelia wore one with 
coral pink. It was a particular day in 
school; there was company, and tea was 
served. 

“T told you I was going to wear blue 
ribbons,” Lily whispered to Amelia. Ame- 
lia smiled lovingly back at her. 

“Yes, I know, but I thought I would 
wear pink.” 




















LUNCHEON IN A DOWN-TOWN CLUB 


Your United States 


BY ARNOLD 


FOURTH 


HAT strikes and frightens the 
backward European almost as 
much as anything in the United 


W 


States is the efficiency and fearful uni- 


versality of the telephone. Just as I 
think of the big cities as agglomerations 
pierced everywhere by elevator-shafts full 
of movement, so I think of them as be- 
ing threaded, under pavements and over 
roofs and between floors and 
and between walls, by millions upon 
millions of live filaments that unite all 
the privacies of the organism—and de- 
stroy them in order to make one immense 
publicity. I do not mean that Europe 
has failed to adopt the telephone, nor 


ceilings 


BENNETT 
PAPER 


that in Europe there are no hotels with 
the dreadful curse of an active telephone 
But I do mean that the 
European telephone is a toy, and a some- 
what clumsy one, compared with the in- 
exorable seriousness of the American tele- 
phone. Many otherwise highly civilized 
Europeans are as timid in addressing a 
telephone as they would be in addressing 
a royal sovereign. 


in every room. 


The average European 
middle-class householder still speaks of his 
telephone, if he has one, in the same false- 
ly-casual tone as the corresponding Amer- 
ican is liable to speak of his motor-car. 
It is naught—a negligible trifle—but 
somehow it comes into the conversation! 
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“How odd!” you exclaim. And you 
are right. It is we Europeans who are 
wrong, through no particular fault of our 
own. The American is ruthlessly lozical 
about the telephone. The only occasion 
on which I was in really serious danger 
of being taken for a madman in the 





THE OPpeRATOR’S DESK IS ALWAYS A CENTER OF ACTIVITY 


United States was when, in a Chicago 
hotel, I permanently removed the receiver 
from the telephone in a room designed 
(doubtless ironically ) for slumber. The 
whole hotel was appalled. Half Chicago 
shuddered. In response to the prayer of 
a deputation from the management I 
restored the receiver. On the horrified 
face of the deputation I could read the 
unspoken query: “Is it conceivable that 
you have been in this country a month 
without understanding that the United 
States is primarily nothing but a vast 
congeries of telephone-cabins ?” Yes, if 
yielded and admired! And I surmise 


that on my next visit I shall find a tele- 
phone on every table of every restaurant 
that respects itself. 

It is the efficiency of the telephone 
that makes it irresistible to a great people 
whose passion is to “get results ”—the 
instaney with which the communication 
is given, and the 
clear loudness of the 
telephone’s voice in 
reply to yours: phe- 
‘nomena utterly un- 
known in Europe. 
Were I to inhabit 
the United States, | 
too should become 
a victim of the tele- 
phone habit, as it is 
practised in its most 
advanced form in 
those suburban com- 
munities to which I 
have already inci- 
dentally referred. 
There a woman takes 
to the telephone as 
women in more de- 
ecadent lands take to 
morphia. You can 
see her at morn at 
her bedroom window, 
pouring confidences 
into her telephone, 
thus combining the 
joy of an innocent 
vice with the healthy 
freshness of breeze 
and sunshine. It has 
happened to me to sit 
in a drawing-room, 
where people gath- 
ered round the tele- 
phone as Europeans gather round a 
fire, and to hear immediately after 
the ejaculation of a number into the 
telephone a sharp ring from outside 
through the open window, and then to 
hear in answer to the question, “ What 
are you going to wear to-night?’ two 
absolutely simultaneous replies, one loud- 
ly from the telephone across the room, 
and the other faintlier from a charm- 
ing human voice across the garden: “I 
don’t know. What are you?” Such may 
be the pleasing secondary scientific ef- 
fect of telephoning to the lady next door 
on a warm afternoon. 
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AT MORN POURING CONFIDENCES INTO HER TELEPHONE 
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Now it was obvious that behind the 
upparently simple exterior aspects of any 
telephone system there must be an in- 
tricate and marvelous secret organization. 
In Europe my curiosity would probably 
never have been excited by the thought 
of that organization—at home one accepts 
everything as of course!—but, in the 
United States, partly because the tele- 
phone is so much more wonderful and 
terrible there, and partly because in a 
foreign land one is apt to have strange 
eaprices, I allowed myself to become the 
prey of a desire to see the arcanum con- 





cealed at the other end of all the wires; 
and thus, one day, under the high pro- 
tection of a demigod of the electrical 
world, [ paid a visit to a telephone-ex- 
change in New York, and saw therein 
what nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of every thousand of the most ardent 
telephone-users seldom think about and 
will never see. 

A murmuring sound, as of an infinity 
of scholars in a prim school conning 
their lessons, and a long row of young 
women seated in a dim radiance on a 
long row of precisely similar stools, be- 
fore a long apparatus 
of holes and pegs and 
pieces of elastic cord, 














all extremely intent: 
that was the first 
broad _ impression. 
One saw at once that 
none of these young 
women had a single 
moment to spare ; 
they were all in- 
volved in the tre- 
mendous machine, 
part of it, keeping 
pace with it and in 
it, and not daring to 
take their eyes off it 
for an instant, lest 
they should sin 
against it. What 
they were droning 
about it was impos- 
sible to guess; for 
if one stationed one- 
self close to any par- 
ticular rapt young 
woman, she seemed 
to utter no sound, 
but simply and with- 
out ceasing to peg 
and unpeg holes at 
random among the 
thousands of holes 
before her, apparent- 
ly in obedience to the 
signaling of faint, 
tiny lights that in 
thousands continual- 
ly expired and were 
rekindled. It was so 
that these tiny lights 
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should be distin- 
guishable that the 
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illumination of the 
secret and finely ap- 
pointed chamber was 
kept dim. Through 
out the whole length 
of the apparatus the 
colored elastic cords 
to which the pegs 
were attached kept 
crossing one another 
in fantastic patterns. 

We who had en 

tered were ignored. 
We might have been 
ghosts, invisible and 
inaudible. Even the 
supervisors, less- 
young women set in 
authority, did not 
turn to glance at us 
as they moved rest- 
lessly peering behind 
the stools. And yet 
somehow I could hear the delicate shoul- 
ders of all the young women saying, 
without speech: “Here come these ty- 
rants and taskmasters -again, who have 
invented this exercise which nearly but 
not quite cracks our little brains for us! 
They know exactly how much they can 
get out of us, and tlrey get it. They are 
cleverer than us and more powerful than 
us; and we have to submit to their 
discipline. But—’ And afar off I 
could hear: “What are. you going to 
wear to-night?” “ Will you dine with me 
to-night?” “I want two seats.” “ Very 
well, thanks, and how is Mrs... .?2” 
“When can I see you to-morrow?” “Tl 
take your offer for those bonds.” 
And I could see the interiors of in- 
numerable offices and drawing-rooms. .’. . 
But of course I could hear and see noth- 
ing really except the intent drone and 
quick gesturing of those completely ab- 
sorbed young creatures in the dim radi- 
ance, on stools precisely similar. 

I understood why the telephone service 
was so efficient., I understood not merely 
from the demeanor of the long row of 
young women, but from everything else 
1 had seen in the exact and diabolically 
ingenious ordering of the whole estab- 
lishment. 

We were silent for a time, as though 
we had entered a church. We were, per- 
haps unconsciously, abashed by the in- 








A YOUNG WOMAN WAS JUST FINISHING A FLORID SONG 


tensity of the absorption of these neat 
After a while one of the 
guides, one of the inscrutable beings who 
had helped to invent and construct the 
astounding organism, began in a low 


young women. 


voice on the forlorn hope of making me 
comprehend -the mechanism of a tele- 
phone-call and its response. And I began 
on the forlorn hope of persuading him 
by intelligent acting ‘that [ did compre- 
hend. We each made a little progress. I 
could not tell him that, theugh I gen- 
uinely and humbly admired his particular 
variety of genius, what interested me’ in 
the affair was not the mechanics, but the 
human equation. As a_ professional 
reader of faces, IT glanced as well as I 
could sideways at those bent girls’ faces 
to see if they were happy. 
inquiry! 


An absurd 
Do I look happy when I’m at 


he 
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work, I wonder! Did they then look rea- 
sonably content ¢ Well, I came to the 
conclusion that they looked like most 
other faces—neither one thing nor the 
other. Still, in a great establishment, I 
would sooner search for sociological in- 


ABSORBED IN THAT WONDROUS SATISFYING HOBBY 


formation in the faces of the employed 
than in the managerial rules. 

“What do they earn?” I asked, when 
we emerged from the ten - atmosphere 
pressure of that intense absorption. (Of 
course I knew that no young women 
could possibly for any length of time be 





as intensely absorbed as these appeared 
to be. But the illusion was there, and 
it was effective.) 


I learned that even the lowest begin- 


ner earned five dollars a week. It was 
just the sum I was paying for a pair 


of clean sheets every 

night at a grand 

hotel. And that the 
a salary rose to Six, 
seven, eight, eleven, 
and even fourteen 
dollars for  super- 
visors, who, however, 
had to stand on their 
feet seven and a half 
hours a day, as shop- 
girls do for ten hours 
a day; and that in 
general the girls had 
thirty minutes for 
lunch, and a day 
off every week, and 
that the Company 
supplied them gra- 
tuitously with tea, 
coffee, sugar, 
couches, newspapers, 
arm-chairs, and fresh 
air, of which last 
fifty fresh cubic feet 
were pumped in for 
every operator every 
minute. 

‘ Naturally,” I was 
told, “the discipline 
is strict. There are 
test wires..... We 
ean check the ‘time 
elements.’ . . . We 
keep a_ record of 
every call. They'll 
take a dollar a week 
less in an_ outside 
place—for instance, a 
betel. 2°. Fiele 
average stay here is 
thirty months.” 

And I was told 
the number of ex- 
changes there were in New York, exactly 
like the one I was seeing. 

A dollar a week less in a _ hotel! 
How feminine! And how masculine! 
And how wise for one sort of young 
woman, and how foolish for another! ... 
Imagine quitting that convent with its 
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guaranteed fresh air, and its couches and 
sugar and so on, for the rough hazards 
and promiscuities of a hotel! On the 
other hand, imagine not quitting it! 

Said the demigod of the electrical 
world, condescendingly: “All this tele- 
phone business is done on a mere few 
hundred horse-power. Come away, and 
’ll show you electricity in bulk.” 

And I went away with him, thoughtful. 
In spite of the inhuman perfection of its 
functioning, that exchange was a very 
human place indeed. It brilliantly solved 
some problems; it raised others. Ex- 
cessively difficult to find any fault what- 
ever in it! A marvelous service, achieved 
under strictly hygienic conditions—and 
young women must make their way 
through the world! And yet— Yes, a 
very human place indeed! 


The demigods of the electric world do 
not condeseend to move about in petrol 
motor-ears. In the exercise of a natural 
and charming coquetry they insist on 
electrical traction, and it was in the most 
modern and soundless electric brougham 
that we arrived at nightfall under the 


overhanging cornice-eaves of two gigantic 
Florentine palaces— just such looming 
palaces, they appeared in the dark, as 
may be seen im any central street of 
Florence, with a cinema-show blazing its 
signs on the ground floor, and Heaven 


what remnants of Italian aris- 
tocracy in the mysterious upper stories. 
Having entered one of the palaces, simul- 
taneously with a tornado of wind, we 
passed through long, deserted, narrow 
galleries, lined with thousands of small, 
caged compartments containing “ trans- 
formers,” and on each compartment was 
a label bearing always the same words: 
“Danger, 6,600 volts.” “Danger, 6,600 
volts.” “Danger, 6,600 volts.” A won- 
drous relief when we had escaped with our 
lives from the menace of those innumera- 
ble volts! And then we stood on a high 
platform surrounded by handles, switches, 
signals—apparatus enough to put all New 
York into darkness, or to annihilate it 
in an instant by the unloosing of terrible 
cohorts of volts!—and faced an enormous 
white hall, sparsely peopled by a few 
colossal machines that seemed to be re- 
volving and oscillating about their busi- 
ness with the fatalism of conquered and 
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resigned leviathans. Immaculately clean, 
inconceivably tidy, shimmering with 
brilliant light under its lofty and beau- 
tiful ceiling, shaking and roaring with 
the terrific thunder of its own vitality, 
this hall in which no common voice could 
make itself heard produced nevertheless 
an effect of magical stillness, silence, and 
solitude. We were alone in it, save that 
now and then in the far-distant spaces 
a figure might flit and disappear between 
the huge glinting columns of metal. It 
was a hall enchanted and inexplicable. 
I understood nothing of it. But I under- 
stood that half the electricity of New 
York was being generated by its engines 
of a hundred and fifty thousand horse- 
power, and that if the spell were lifted 
the elevators of New York would be im- 
mediately paralyzed, and the twenty mill- 
ion lights expire beneath the eyes of a 
startled population. I could have gazed 
at it to this day, and brooded to this day 
upon the human imaginations that had 
perfected it; but I was led off, hypnotized, 
to see the furnaces and boilers under the 
earth. And even there we were almost 
alone, to such an extent had one sort of 
senseless matter been compelled to take 
charge of another sort of senseless matter. 
The odyssey of the coal that was lifted 
high out of ships on the tide beyond, to 
fall ultimately into the furnaces within, 
scarcely touched by the hand - wielded 
shovel, was by itself epical. Fresh air 
pouring in at the rate of twenty-four 
million eubie feet per hour cooled the 
entire palace, and gave to these stoke- 
holes the uneanny quality of refriger- 
ators. The lowest horror of the steam- 
ship had been abolished here. 

I was tempted to say: “This alone is 
fit to be called the heart of New York!” 

They took me to the twin palace, and 
on the windy way thither figures were 
casually thrown at me. As that a short 
circuit may cause the machines to surge 
wildly into the sudden creation of six 
million horse-power of electricity, neces- 
sitating the invention of other machines 
to control automatically these perilous 
vagaries! As that in the down-town dis- 
trict the fire-engine was being abolished 
because, at a signal, these power-houses 
could in thirty seconds concentrate on 
any given main a pressure of three hun- 
dred pounds to the square inch, lifting 
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jets of water perhaps above the roofs of 
sky-scrapers! As that the city could fine 
these power-houses at the rate of five 
hundred dollars a minute for any imter- 
ruption of the current longer than three 
minutes — but the current had never 
failed for a single seeond! As that in 
one year over two million dollars’ worth 
of machinery had been scrapped! ... 
And I was aware that it was New York 
I was in, and not Timbuctoo. 

In the other palace it appeared that the 
great American scrapping process was 
even yet far from complete. At first 
sight this other seemed to resemble the 
former one, but I was soon instructed 
that the former one was as naught to this 
one, for here the turbine—the “ strong, 
silent man” among engines— was re- 
placing the racket of cylinder and crank. 
Statistics are tiresome and futile to stir 
the imagination. I disdain statistics, 
even when I assimilate them. And yet 
when my attention was directed to one 
trifling block of metal, and I was told 
that it was the most powerful “ unit” in 
the world, and that it alone would make 
electricity sufficient for the lighting of a 
city of a quarter of a million people, I 
felt that statistics, after all, could knock 
you a staggering blow. . . . In this other 
palace, too, was the same solitude of ma- 
chinery, attending most conscientiously 
and effectively to itself. A singularly dis- 
concerting spectacle! And I reflected that, 
according to dreams already coming true, 
the telephone-exchange also would soon 
be a solitude of clicking contact-points, 
functioning in mystic certitude, instead 
of a convent of girls requiring sugar 
and couches, and thirsting for love. A 
singularly disconcerting prospect! 

But was it necessary to come to Amer- 
jea in order to see and describe telephone- 
exchanges and electrical power-houses? 
Do not these wonders exist in all the 
cities of earth? They do, but not to quite 
the same degree of wondrousness. Hat- 
shops, and fine hat-shops, exist in. New 
York, but not to quite the same degree 
of wondrousness as in Paris. People sing 
in New York, but not with quite the same 
natural lyricism as in Naples. The great 
civilizations all present the same fea- 
tures; but it is just the differences in de- 
gree between the same feature in this 
civilization and in that—it is just these 


differences which together constitute and 
illustrate the idiosyncrasy of each. It 
seems to me that the brains and the 
imagination of America shone superla- 
tively in the conception and ordering of 
its vast organizations of human beings. 
and of machinery, and of the two com- 
bined. By them I was more profoundly 
attracted, impressed, and inspired than 
by any other non-spiritual phenomena 
whatever in the United States. For me 
they were the proudest material achieve- 
ments, and essentially the most poetical 
achievements, of the United States. And 
that is why I am dwelling on them. 


Further, there are business organiza- 
tions in America of a species which do 
not flourish at all in Europe. For ex- 
ample, the “mail-order house,” whose 
secrets were very generously displayed 
to me in Chicago—a peculiar establish- 
ment which sells merely everything (ex- 
cept patent-medicines)—on condition 
that you order it by post. Go into that 
house with money in your palm, and ask 
for a fan or a flail or a fur-coat or a 
fountain-pen or a fiddle, and you will be 
requested to return home and write a 
letter about the proposed purchase, and 
stamp the letter and drop it into a mail- 
box, and then to wait till the article ar- 
rives at your door. That house is one 
of the most spectacular and pleasing 
proofs that the inhabitants of the United 
States are thinly seattered over an enor- 
mous area, in tiny groups, often quite 
isolated from stores. On the day of my 
visit sixty thousand letters had been re- 
ceived, and every executable order con- 
tained in these was executed before 
closing time, by the co-ordinated efforts 
of over four thousand female employees 
and over three thousand males. The 
conception would make Europe dizzy. 
Imagine a merchant in Moscow trying 
to imaugurate such a scheme! A little 
machine no bigger than a soup-plate will 
open hundreds of envelopes at once. 

They are all the same, those envelopes; 
they have even less individuality than 
sheep being sheared, but when the con- 
tents of one—any one at random—are 
put into your hand, something human 
and distinctive is put into your hand. 
I read the caligraphy on a blue sheet of 
paper, and it was written by a woman 
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in Wyoming, a neat, earnest, harassed, 
and possibly rather harassing woman, and 
she wanted all sorts of things and wanted 
them intensely—I could see that with 
clearness. This. complex purchase was 
an important event in her year. So far 
as her imagination went, only one mail- 
order would reach the Chicago house that 
morning, and the entire establishment 
would be strained to meet it. 

Then the blue sheet was taken from me 
and thrust into the system, and therein 
lost to me. I was taken to a mysteriously 
rumbling shaft of broad diameter, that 
pierced all the floors of the house and 
had trap-doors on each floor. And when 
one of the trap-doors was opened I saw 
packages of all descriptions racing after 
one another down spiral planes within 
the shaft. There were several of these 
great shafts—with divisions for mail, ex- 
press, and freight traffic—and packages 
were ceaselessly racing down all of them, 
laden with the objects desired by the 
woman of Wyoming and her fifty-nine- 
thousand-odd fellow-customers of the day. 
At first it seemed to me impossible that 
that earnest, impatient woman in Wy- 
should get precisely what she 
wanted; it seemed to me impossible that 
some mistake should not occur in all that 
fever of rushing activity. But 
after I had followed an order, and seen it 
filled and checked, my opinion was that 
a mistake would be the most miraculous 
phenomenon in that establishment. I 
felt quite reassured on behalf of Wy- 
oming. 

And then I was suddenly in a room 
where six hundred billing-machines were 
being clicked at once by six hundred 
young women, a fantastic aural night- 
mare, though none of the young women 
appeared to be conscious that anything 
bizarre was going on. ... And then I 
was in a printing-shop, where several 
lightning machines spent their whole 
time every day in printing the most 
popular work of reference in the United 
States, a bulky book full of pictures, with 
an annual circulation of -five and a half 
million copies—the general catalogue of 
the firm. For the first time I realized 
the true meaning of the word “ popu- 
larity "—and sighed. .. . 

And then it was lunch-time for about 
a couple of thousand employees, and in 
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the boundless restaurant I witnessed the 
working of the devices which enabled 
these legions to choose their meals, and 
pay for them (cost price) in a few mo- 
ments, and without advanced mathemat- 
ical calculations. The young head of 
the restaurant showed me, with pride, 
a menu of over a hundred dishes— 
Austrian, German, Hungarian, Italian, 
Seotch, French, and American; at prices 
from one cent up as high as ten cents 
(prime roast-beef)—and at the foot of 
the menu was his personal appeal: “J 
desire to extend to cordial 


you a in- 
vitation to inspect,” ete. “My con- 
stant aim will be,” ete. Yet it was not 


his restaurant. It was the firm’s restau- 
rant. Here I had a curious illustration 
of an admirable characteristic of Amer- 
ican business methods that was always 
striking me—namely, the real delegation 
of responsibility. An American board 
of direction will put a man in charge 
of a department, as a viceroy over a 
province, saying, as it were: “This is 
yours. Do as you please with it. We 
will watch the results.” A marked con- 
trast this with the centralizing of au- 
thority which seems to be ever proceeding 
in Europe, end breeds in all 
classes at all ages—especially in France— 
a morbid fear and horror of accepting 
responsibility. 

Later, I was on the ground level, in 
the midst of an enormous apparent con- 
fusion—the target for all the packages 
and baskets,. big and little, that shot 
every instant in a continuous stream 
from those spiral planes, and slid dan- 
gerously at me along the floors. Here 
were the packers. I saw a packer deal 
with a collected order, and in this order 
were a number of tiny cookery utensils, 
a four-cent curling-iron, a brush, and 
two incredibly ugly pink china mugs, 
inscribed in cheap gilt respectively with 
the words “Father” and “ Mother.” 
Throughout my stay in America no mo- 
ment came to me more dramatically than 
this moment, and none has remained 
more vividly in my mind. All the daily 
domestic life of the small communities 
in the wilds of the West and the Middle 
West, and in the wilds of the back streets 
of the great towns, seemed to be revealed 
to me by the contents of that basket, as 
the packer wrapped up and protected one 
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article after another. I had been com- 
pelled to abandon a visitation of the 
West and of the small communities 
everywhere, and I was sorry. But here 
in a microcosm I thought I saw the sim- 
ple reality of the backbone of all Amer- 
iea, a symbol of the millions of the little 
plain people, who ultimately make pos- 
sible the glory of the world-renowned 
streets and institutions in dazzling eities. 

There was something indeseribably 
touching in that eurling-iron and 
those two mugs. I could see the table 
en which the mugs would soon proud- 
ly stand, and “father” and “moth- 
er” and children thereat, and I could 
see the hand heating the curling-iron 
and applying it. I could see the whole 
little home and the whole life of the 
little home. . . . And afterward, as I 
wandered through the warehouses—pyra- 
mids of the same ehair, cupboards full 
of the same cheap violin, stacks of the 
same albwm of music, acres of the same 
earpet and wall-paper, tons of the same 
gramophone, hundreds of tons of the 
same sewing-machine and lawn-mower— 
1 felt as if I had been made free of 
the seerets of every village in every State 
of the Union, and as if I had lived in 
every little house and cottage thereof 
all my life! Almost neo sense of beauty 
in those tremendous supplies of merchan- 
dise, but a lot of honesty, self-respect, 
and ambition fulfilled. I tell you I could 
hear the engaged couples discussing 
ardently over the pages of the catalogue 
what manner of bedroom suite they would 
buy, and what design of sideboard. .. . 

Finally, I arrived at the firm’s pri- 
vate railway station, where a score or 
more trucks were being laden with the 
multifarious boxes, bales, and parcels, all 
to leave that evening for romantic des- 
tinations such as Oregon, Texas, and 
Wyoming. Yes, the package of the wom- 
an of Wyoming’s desire would ultimetely 
be placed somewhere in one of those 
trucks! It was going to start off toward 
her that very night! 


Impressive as this establishment was, 
finely as it illustrated the national genius 
for organization, it yet lacked neces- 
sarily, on account of the nature of its 
activity, these outward phenomena of 
splendor which charm the stranger’s eye 


im the great central houses of New York. 
and which seem designed to sum up al! 
that is most characteristic and most daz- 
zling im the business methods of th 
United States. These central houses ar 
not soiled by the touch of actual mer- 
chandise. Nothing more squalid than 
ink ever enters their gates. They traffic 
with symbols only, and the symbols, no 
matter what they stand for, are never in 
themselves sordid. The men who have 
ereated these houses seem to have realized 
that, from their situation and their im- 
portance, a special effort toward repre- 
sentative magnificence was their pleasing 
duty, and to have made the effort with 
a superb prodigality and an astounding 
ingenuity. 

Take, for a good, glorious example, 
the very large insurance company, 
¢onscious that the eyes of the world 
are upon it, and that the entire United 
States is expecting it to uphold the 
national pride. All the splendors of all 
the sky-scrapers are united in its build- 
ing. Its foyer and grand stairease will 
sustain comparison with those of the 
Paris Opéra. You might think you were 
going into a place of entertainment! 
And, as a fact, you are! This affair, with 
nearly four thousand clerks, is the huge 
toy and pastime of a group of mill- 
ionaires, who have discovered a way of 
honestly amusing themselves while gain- 
ing applause and advertisement. Within 
the foyer and beyond the stairease, notice 
the outer rooms, partitioned off by bronze 
grilles, looming darkly gorgeous in an eter- 
nal windowless twilight studded with the 
beautiful glowing green disks of electric- 
lamp shades; and under each disk a hu- 
man head bent over the black-and-red 
magie of ledgers! The desired effect is 
at once obtained, and it is wonderful. 
Then lose yourself in and out of the 
ascending and descending elevators, and 
among the unending multitudes of clerks, 
and along the corridors of marble (total 
length exactly measured and recorded). 
You will be struck dumb. And imme- 
diately you begin to reeover your speech 
you will be struck dumb again... . 

Other houses, as has been seen, provide 
good meals for their employees at cost 
price. This house, then, will provide ex- 
cellent meals, free of charge! It will 
install the most expensive kitchens and 
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richly spacious restaurants. It will serve 
the delicate repasts with dignity. “ Does 
all this lessen the wages?” No, not in 
theory. But in practice, and whether the 
management wishes or not, it must come 
out of the wages. “ Why do you do it?” 
vou ask the departmental chief, who ap- 
parently gets far more fun out of the 
contemplation of these refectories than out 
of the contemplation of premiums re- 
ceived and claims paid. “It is better for 
the employees,” he says. “ But we do it 
because it is better for us. It pays us. 
Good food, physical comfort, agreeable 
environment, seientifie ventilation — all 
these things pay us. We get results 
from them.” He does not mention 
horses, but you feel that the comparison 
is with horses. A horse, or a clerk, or 
an artisan-——it pays equally well to treat 
all of them well. This is one of the latest 
diseoveries of economic science, a dis- 
covery not yet universally understood. 

[ say you do not mention horses, and 
you certainly must not hint that the men 
in authority may have been actuated by 
motives of humanity. You must believe 
what you are told—that the sole motive 
is to get results. The eagerness with 
which all heads of model establishments 
would disavow to me any thought of be- 
ing humane was affecting in its naiveté; 
it had that touch of ingenuous wistful- 
ness which I remarked everywhere in 
America—and nowhere more than in the 
demeanor of many mercantile highnesses. 
(I hardly expect Americans to under- 
stand just what I mean here.) It was 
as if they would blush at being caught 
in an act of humanity, like school-boys 
caught praying. Still, to my mind, the 
white purity of their desire to get finan- 
cial results was often muddied by the 
dark stain of a humane motive. I may 
be wrong (as people say), but I know I 
am not (as people think). 

The further you advance into the 
penetralia of this arch-exemplar of Amer- 
ican organization and profusion, the more 
you are amazed by the imaginative per- 
fection of its detail: as well in the sys- 
tem of filing for instant reference fifty 
million separate documents, as in the 
planning of a eoncert-hall for the diver- 
sion of the human machines. 

As we went into the immense coneert- 
hall a group of girls were giving an 
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informal concert among themselves. 
When lunch is served on the premises 
with chronographic exactitude, the thirty- 
five minutes allowed for the meal give 
an appreciable margin for musie and play. 
A young woman was just finishing a 
florid song. The concert was suspended, 
and the whole party began to move 
humbly away at this august incursion. 

“ Sing it again ; do, please !” the depart- 
mental chief suggested. And the florid 


song was nervously sung again; we ap- 
plauded, the artiste bowed as on a stage, 
and the group fled, the thirty-five minutes 
being doubtless up. 


The departmental 
chief looked at me in silence, content, as 
much as to “This is how we do 
business in America.” And I thought. 
Yet another way of getting results!” 
But sometimes the creators of the 
organization, who had provided every- 
thing, had been obliged to confess that 
they had omitted from their designs cer- 
tain factors of evolution. Hat-cupboards 
were a feature of the women’s offices 
delightful specimens of sound cabinetry. 
And still, millinery was lying about all 
over the place, giving it an air of femi- 
nine oceupation that was extremely ex- 
citing to a student on his travels. The 
truth was that none of those hats would 
go into the cupboards. Fashion had 
worsted the organization completely. De- 
partmental chiefs had nothing to do but 
aequiesce in this startling untidiness. 
Either they must wait till the cireum- 
ference of hats lessened again, or they 
must tear down the whole structure and 
rebuild it with due regard to hats. 
Finally, we approached the sacred lair 
and fastness of the president, whose 
massive portrait I had already seen on 
several walls. Spaciousness and mag- 
nificence increased. Ceilings rose in 
height, marble was softened by the thick 
pile of carpets. Mahogany and gold 
shone more luxuriously. I was intro- 
duced into the vast antechamber of the 
presidential secretaries, and by the chief 
of them inducted through polished and 
gleaming barriers into the presence- 
chamber itself: a noble apartment, an 
apartment surpassing dreams and ex- 
pectations, conceived and executed in a 
spirit of majestic prodigality. The presi- 
dent had not been afraid. And his cost- 
ly audacity was splendidly justified of 
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itself. This man had a sense of the ro- 
mantic, of the dramatic, of the fit. And 
the qualities in him and his état major 
which had commanded the success of 
the entire enterprise were well shown in 
the brilliant symbolism of that room’s 
grandiosity. . .. And there was the presi- 
dent’s portrait again, gorgeously framed. 

He came in through another door, an 
old man of superb physique, and after 
a little while he was relating to me the 
early struggles of his company. “ My 
wife used to say that for ten years she 
never saw me,” he remarked. 

I asked him what his distractions were, 
now that the strain was over and his 
ambitions so gloriously achieved. He 
replied that occasionally he went for a 
drive in his automobile. 

“And what do you do with yourself 
in the evenings?” I inquired. 

He seemed a little disconcerted by this 
perhaps unaccustomed bluntness. 

“Oh,” he said, casually, “I read in- 
surance literature.” 

He had the conscious mien and manners 
of a reigning prince. His courtesy and 
affability were impeccable and charming. 
In the most profound sense this human 
being had succeeded, for it was impossible 
to believe that, had he to live his life 
again, he would live it very differently. 

Such a type of man is, of course, to 
be found in nearly every country; but the 
type flourishes with a‘ unique profusion 
and perfection in the United States; and 
in its more prominent specimens the dis- 
tinguishing idiosynerasy of the average 
American successful man of business is 
magnified for our easier inspection. 
The rough, broad difference between the 
American and the European business 
man is that the latter is anxious to leave 
his work, while the former is anxious to 
get to it. The attitude of the American 
business man toward his business is pre- 
eminently the attitude of an artist. You 
may say that he loves money. So do we 
all — artists particularly. No stock- 
broker’s private journal could be more 
full of dollars than Balzac’s intimate 
correspondence is full of francs. But 
whereas the ordinary artist loves money 
chiefly because it represents luxury, the 
American business man loves it chiefly 
because it is the sole proof of success in 
his endeavor. He loves his business. It 


is not his toil, but his hobby, passion, 
vice, monomania—any vituperative epi- 
thet you like to bestow on it! He does 
not look forward to living in the eve- 
ning; he lives most intensely when he is 
in the midst of his organization. His 
instincts are best appeased by the hour- 
ly excitements of a good, scrimmaging, 
commercial day. He needs these excite- 
ments as some natures need alcohol. He 
eannot do without them. 

On no other hypothesis can the un- 
rivaled ingenuity and splendor and ruth- 
lessness of American business undertak- 
ings be satisfactorily explained, They 
surpass the European, simply because 
they are never out of the thoughts of 
their directors, because they are adored 
with a fine frenzy. And for the same 
reason they are decked forth in mag- 
nificence. Would a man enrich his office 
with rare woods and stuffs and marbles 
if it were not a temple? Would he 
bestow graces on the environment if 
while he was in it the one idea at the 
back of his head was the anticipation 
of leaving it? Watch American business 
men together, and if you are a European 
you will clearly perceive that they are 
devotees. They are open with one an- 
other, as intimates are. Jealousy and 
secretiveness are much rarer among them 
than in Europe. They show off their 
respective organizations with pride and 
with candor. They admire one another 
enormously. Hear one of them say en- 
thusiastically of another: “It was a 
great idea he had—connecting his New 
York and his Philadelphia places by 
wireless—a great idea!” They call one 
another by their Christian names, fond- 
ly. They are capable of wonderful friend- 
ships in business. They are cemented by 
one religion—and it is not golf. For 
them the journey “home” is often not 
the evening journey, but the morning 
journey. Call this a hard saying if you 
choose: it is true. Could a man be happy 
long away from a hobby so entrancing, a 
toy so intricate and marvelous, a setting 
so splendid? Is it strange that, absorbed 
in that wondrous satisfying hobby, he 
should make love with the nonchalance of 
an animal? At which point I seem to have 
come dangerously near to the topic of the 
singular position of the American woman, 
about which everybody is talking. .. . 


The Secret Shelf 


BY MRS 


ATHAN was the “poor thing” of 
N the village. An idiot, no; too eun- 
ning for that and too capable alto- 
gether, too skilled in his trade, too un- 
expected in speech and manner. He had, 
on occasions, been known to show even 
an extra intelligence, shining out— 
most amazing—in a way to downright 
dazzle rustic wits. Im truth, there was 
for Nathan but one word, and it was 
one which the village never employed, 
having neither use for it nor knowledge 
of it. Nathan, the tailor, was a poet. 

Well, but whatever he was, the village 
felt grateful for him. Nathan did noth- 
ing but make you laugh; not with him, 
but at him. He was solemn, and had 
never been heard to laugh. 

He made skilled use of his needle, 
keeping his widowed mother, and sav- 
ing a bit. Yet when he made you a 
suit of clothes, the eut and the stitch- 
ing would be sound enough; yet now 
and then he infused some quality that 
made you walk the world looking the 
erack-pate. Nobody just knew how he 
did this, and you never could be sure 
of him. Bridegrooms of the village 
would tremble for the wedding suit; 
mourners dreaded lest a touch not truly 
dolorous. became stitched into their grim 
new black. There was no other tailor 
for many miles round, so the village to 
a man allowed him to shape and stiteh 
its cloth. 

If the history of his mother had not 
been known, you might have said that 
Nathan was a changeling, so mutable 
was he and freakish. For still down 
here in Sussex, near the sea, sheepishly, 
yet with dogged faith, men _ believed 
in fairies, witches, ghosts, and devils. 
On winter nights, other topics failing, 
eronies, growing convivial in the village 
inn, would diseuss the tailor and his 
ways. Or in lazy summer-time, people 
drifting along the dusty road would lean 
over the half-door of the forge and get 
the blacksmith’s hearty opinion about 
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Nathan. 
ing out his leather apron. 


The blacksmith was burly, fill- 
He was all 
sweat and smiles, and he was simple, too, 
with a simple sense of fun like a child, 
and the tailor was a rare joke always. 


It was good to hear him roar and see 
him shake if you just mentioned Nathan. 
He would instantly mimic the tailor’s 
walk; the forward poke of his head, the 
huneh of his shoulders, the claw-like 
curvings of his fine fingers. Sometimes, 
when he made too much noise, his sister 
Susan would stick her head in at the 
door that led from the smithy to the 
house and tell him sourly to give over. 
Susan Pipkin was a small, pinched wom- 
an nearing forty. It was as if the jolly 
forge, which fed her brother Benjamin’s 
spirit and made his body big, had drawn 
the life from her and left her bleached. 
Only one touch of eolor had she, yet 
that was glorious. 
big and deep, 
long lashes; 


Her blue eyes were 
fringed seeretively by 
black brows, delicately 
arched, and giving scorn, kept sentinel 
above them. Nobody had valued these 
eyes, sinee here she was, a spinster close 
upon forty. Only Nathan the tailor had 
looked into their depths, reading sweet- 
ness and knowledge. He said nothing, 
for he was shy and he was cold—an aloof, 
flightabout ereature, not to be considered 
as a wooer. Yet he saw and he reveled; 
in his heart, so oddly stirred, he ap- 
plauded. Susan, a woman, after all, 
knew all this perfectly well; therefore 
never would she, beyond a point, allow 
Nathan to be the sport of Benjamin. 
Was not this tailor the only adorer she 
had ever known? He constantly fluttered 
before her the mere tatter of a passion, 
a ghost thing, threadbare, gray—to in- 
visibility, yet all that she knew. 

When she thought of his eyes—curious, 
wistful, and joyous—looking into hers, 
as they had done for years, thought would 
take an odd current. She was uplifted 
and dissatisfied. She could not under- 
stand what it was that troubled her so, 
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and she would take feverishly to secrub- 
bing. Or she would scold her jolly 
brother Benjamin. More than once, in 
this mood, she had gone to the tailor’s 
shop, with a coat of the blacksmith’s to 
have a new lining, or with breeches in 
need of a new seat. Then Nathan would 
stare at her; then she, unflinchingly, 
would meet that look; letting the steady 
splendor of her wonderful eyes flood the 
fusty shop. When she returned, there 
was new color in her face, and the black- 
smith, grinning quizzically, would say: 

“Bin down ter Nathan’s? Them gig- 
lamps o’ yourn, Sukey, ull set fire ter 
his shop one o’ these days.” 

Susan at this would be outraged, 
angry, quite implacable, and she made him 
pay fully for his jest—cooking his food 
badly, neglecting his mending. Ben- 
jamin only laughed; he always laughed 
when he was sober and swore when he 
was drunk, using liquor for great occa- 
sions only. And, next to rallying the 
tailor behind his back, he loved to rally 
his sister Susan to her face about those 
enormous eyes that looked so odd in her 
sharp face. In the village it was con- 
sidered that Susan’s eyes amounted to 
a disfigurement. 

“Gig-lamps! Saucer-eyes!” said the 
village when Susan was out of ear-shot. 
If Nathan heard people say things of this 
sort, he would shiver and go all over 
goose-flesh. But nobody took any notice 
of him. Was he not merely a topic to 
play with on wet days or idle days, dull 
hours through which you wished to 
thread the tinsel of a joke! 

As he worked in his low-pitched, bow- 
windowed shop at the corner of the 
street, at the bottom of the hill, Na- 
than thought not of Susan Pipkin the 
woman at all. He had no use in the 
world for her or any woman. He merely 
considered the message which her eyes 
gave, and from time to time he would 
get dreamily up, uncrossing his little 
legs from the board, letting the garment 
upon which he worked fall upon the floor 
—or anywhere !—and, reaching to a shelf 
high up on the wall, he would fetch 
from it paper and a stump of pencil. 
He was what we call a poet. And this 
is why the village found no word for him, 
and why Benjamin Pipkin the blacksmith 
found him such a rare joke. 


Nathan sometimes felt, upon days that 
were dazzling yet extra dull, that it woul: 
be a just act even to kill Susan Pipkin, 
if so you could get her eyes for your ow) 
and preserve forever their marvel ani 
their glitter. This was a rare mood, 
and to be dismissed as impious. It only 
came on wet days, when the village 
street, seen through his window, looke: 
strange. For he was very sensible t. 
tricks of the atmosphere. There wer: 
times when the old thatched houses an 
the steep street were quite new—althoug!: 
he had known them all his life. Thi- 
sight prompted, tempted, and fired him. 
His moral outlines were blurred—wit)) 
the rain-driven street! He would reac! 
up feverishly to the shelf and _ start 
writing. 

Children going home from school o: 
short winter afternoons would stand and 
flatten their noses against the win 
dow of the tailor’s shop. He did such 
gnome-like things. They watched him 
thump upon the board with the heav) 
iron; or he would be cutting out, out- 
lining the proposed garment with fasci 
nating bits, thin and three-cornered—of 
pipe-clay, pink or blue. Many a littl 
heart had a keen desire to possess a bit 
of the tailor’s pretty pipe-clay. 

Sometimes Nathan, all unheeding, his 
rough head close up to the window, would 
be merely scribbling, catching the last 
daylight, for his Muse would only flourish 
in the smile of day. He would be scrib- 
bling—doing lessons, the children might 
say. This annoyed them, for there was 
neither novelty nor mystery in it, but 
merely weary memories of to-day and 
a dread of to-morrow. They would hoot 
or tap mockingly upon the panes, fright- 
ening the absorbed tailor, dragging him 
back from that lovely land of dreams 
where poets live and where alone they 
ean draw a long breath. 

Nathan would jump up, start back. 
make what the children called “a face” 
at them; shake his little fist, then smile. 
And the cohort with a whoop and a skip 
would go off round the corner, leaving 
him alone. But the Muse had fled. He 
returned to tailoring, which he merely 
bore with, since it had the advantage of 
being a quiet trade. Only filial affection 
kept him to the board and away fron 
glory. He had a delicate opinion of him- 
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self. and when his dear mother died he 
would pack up, get to London, make a 
book of his poems, and be famous. 

So he went on: dressing his neighbors, 
ministering to his frail old mother, drink- 
ing in the splendor of Susan Pipkin’s 
curious eyes—the butt of his village, the 
ioy and jest of children. This—until he 
was forty-seven. 

And he would go on naturally, until 
his sight grew too dim to thread a needle; 
for nothing in this remote place ever 
sharply changed. Fathers died and were 
buried when their full time came, sons 
simply succeeded to farm or shop. The 
roofs of cottages grew rotten and were 
re-thatched in winter-time, when straw 
was plentiful and labor cheap. Nathan’s 
through the bow - window, 
component part of the street. 
his big, sandy head; hair 
up in a fringe at the top, 
as if he neither brushed nor oiled it. 
There his shoulders, bowed with 
forever stooping; the square, barrel-like 
body, the spindle legs, pale face, and 
little brown eyes, cunning and sad. 

There would he be, stitching or scrib- 
bling, whenever you chose to look through 
or step in. There were bits of paper, 
fetched down from the shelf, covered with 
pencil seribblings and showing here and 
there rude pictures; to illustrate, perhaps 
better than the written word, the 
that he travailed with. 

Odd seraps! Light showing here and 
there! Through his wild and floundering 
efforts at poetry—all of it tangled, yet 
none of it feeble—flashed the steady blue 
fire of Susan Pipkin’s eyes. So much 
did they mean, so blissful and so blind- 
ing was the light they threw, that the 
tailor never cared to look upon the living 
woman at her daily task. Susan with a 
broom in her hand showed sacrilege. 

He had written a straggling poem, 
all fire and confusion, calling it “The 
Box,” and in it he expressed his fervent 
desire to have those jewels of hers, to 
keep as his own forever: blue eyes, a 
rich box, set delicetely with blue enamels, 
hidden in some secret place. 

Here, then, if they wanted him, was 
Nathan the tailor, stitching or scribbling. 
And he, naturally, would always be there 
until he came to die. Guess, then, how 
they missed him—how outraged, stupe- 
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fied, alarmed, and angry they were—when 
he went. And went shyly. Suddenly, 
without lingering illness, his mother died 
and was buried. The very next morning 
Nathan, saying nothing of his plans, 
shut up his shop and his cottage of good 
furniture, both of them his own free- 
hold, and gave the key to the old woman 
next door, telling her vaguely to warm, 
air, and clean the place. He went off, 
walking steadfastly out of the village to 
the railway station, with a bundle under 
his arm and with a box on his back. 

He went very early. The village awoke, 
looked for him as usual, and he was away. 
It solemnly discussed, it speculated, dif- 
fered, and grumbled. Certainly it joked 
no more. Nathan, by secret departure, 
had lifted himself clean up from the 
realm of the popular fool. He at once 
attained tragedy. They considered that, 
in grief at his loss, he had certainly 
drowned himself. Yet why take a bundle 
and a box? 

He left a 
lage street, 


curious blank in the vil- 
and they began 
to whisper, these deprived neighbors of 
his, that the shop was. haunted. Chil- 
dren from 


very soon 


came a longer way round 
school so as not to pass it. 
It was early January when he went. 


One night in March Robert Wellbelove, 


the hedger and ditcher, swore solemnly 


that in 
lage inn to 
Nathan’s shop blazing with light. And 
upon a board Satan stitching at a 
pair of breeches that were blazing scarlet 
and made of a stuff so strange that it 
never was woven on any earthly loom. 
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It was a June morning when Farmer 
Goatcher came to the smithy. He got 
off his horse with a deliberation that be- 
tokened something far more eloquent 
than shoeing. The blacksmith was sen- 
sible of the drama of this moment, and 
his usual jest died, formless, upon his 
lip. He only stared, with those round, 
blue eyes of his that were such a poor 
replica of his sister Susan’s. 

“T want a word wi’ you, private, Ben- 
jamin.” Even as he spoke, the farmer was 
fiddling with his thumb and forefinger in 
the slit of his waistcoat pocket. 

“Why, certainly,” returned the black- 
smith, with a joviality that was forced, 
notwithstanding. 
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His own fingers fumbled as he took 
off his leather apron. 

“Tt’s pleasant in the garden,” he said, 
looking down the path as his friend tied 
the horse to a post. 

Great poppies were making a flame in 
Susan’s border. They burned through 
the hot, faint airs of the day, and upon 
a branch of the espalier plum-tree sat 
a blackbird fluting. Benjamin Pipkin 
marked all of this. 

“It be more private in the house,” in- 
sisted Goatcher. 

He was a big, weak-willed man, with 
the obstinacy common to his sort. So 
the two of them walked out of the beauti- 
ful day, which was all mystic, vague, and 
softly trembling. 

“Fine weather for the hay,” said 
Farmer Goatcher, looking approvingly 
round him. 

He went with the blacksmith into the 
house and through the front door, which 
was only used on Sundays. They trod 
eautiously, and softly they shut them- 
selves into the parlor. Through the wall 
they could hear the vigorous swish and 
scratch of Susan’s brush as she scrubbed 
the kitchen table. She was singing, too: 
the sounds were related but unlovely-: 

“These yere wimmin make sech a 
noise ef they does a bit o’ work,” com- 
plained Benjamin. “But she wun’t hear 
us talk through her seourin’ an’ squallin’. 
What’s up wi’ you, Goatcher? Look as 
ef you'd sin a ghost.” 

“So TI hev, purty like. You read this, 
an’ then you tell me, man ter man, what 
you feels your dooty as brother ter a 
single ’ooman ter be.” 

The farmer might have been imposing 
some legal oath, he spoke so solemnly. 
He cleared his throat, he blinked his 
small, crafty eyes, and he brought out 
from that waistcoat pocket where from 
the first he had fiddled with his finger 
and thumb a crumpled bit of printing 
torn from a newspaper. He handed it 
over to his neighbor. 

The blacksmith read it once and read 
it twice; there was no smile upon his 
face, and he breathed thickly. He 
scratched his head, struck his immense, 
dirty hand upon his knee, and, pic- 
turesq. sly, he swore. 

“Tt’s all about a young ’ooman,” he 
said at last, and looking at the tightly 


shut window as if he very much wishe 
that Goatcher would open it without wai: 
ing to be asked, “ an’ that ’ooman Susa: 
Pipkin. ’Tis about eyes; her eyes. "T 
by Nathan Ringrose, the tailor; here |. 
his name wrote, bold, at the bottom. W. 
all thought he wur dead. What be hx 
a-doin’ wi’ my sister Sukey’s eyes, ef lh 
wun’t own the whole ’ooman fer his law- 
ful wife?” 

The blacksmith spoke in gasps, and 
he was twisting the paper about, making 
it blacker and more crumpled. 

“°Tis a poem ”—he read it again—“ an’ 
he hev called it ‘The Box.’ ” 

He sat blinking over the crack- 
brained tailor’s ecstasies: discoursing a- 
he did of marvelous eyes that were mor 
blue and more bright than God’s stars. 
You would set them in purest gold ani 
keep them close in a box for your ow: 
self only. They were eyes with a light 
most bewitching, magnets to heaven. 

“T can’t shoe horses fer no man til! 
this be set right,” said Benjamin, th: 
brother, piteously. 

“Thet’s why I come, bein’ merried,” 
returned Goatcher, with his funny, wea 
blush and theatrical air of bluster. “ Ff 
any man writ about my missus’s eyes, 
blue, green, or brown, I’d choke ’un.” Hi. 
lifted his fist and shook it to the empty 
room. The blacksmith wanted to laugh. 

“T goos ter London yesterday,” pro- 
ceeded the farmer, “an’ bought the 
paper ter read on the journey up. Don't 
erumple thet poetry, man, an’ destroy it! 
*Tis your on’y evidence agen him. W: 
allus knowed Nathan fer a fool, but we 
niver tokened ’un fer a villain. Wi’ thet 
bit o’ paper you'll confront him.” 

“Confront! Confound! I ean’t git at 
’un. He be dead.” 

“No, he bain’t; you bide a bit. Di- 
rectly I got ter London I goos ter the 
office o’ this paper; the address be writ 
at the bottom. I wur meanin’ ter step 
in, bold, an’ charge Nathan wi’ molestin’ 
a modest young ’ooman what he’d got no 
claim on. *Tain’t private ter drag out 
Susan’s eyes like this, as you m’ say. 
sing’ler though they be. ’Tain’t her fault 
as she’s got eyes big enough fer two, an 
it be erool ter trade on another’s dis- 
figurement. All this I wur disposed ter 
tell ’un, wi’ a full stop done wi’ my fistes.” 
Goatcher lifted and shook them again. 
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“TJ found the place, a foine, big house, 
vet dirty, an’ wur hangin’ about a bit, 
puttin’ my words inter shape, fer you 
don’t want ter set cart afore horse in a 
delicate matter, when down the stair an’ 
inter the street who should step but 
Nathan hisself.” 

“Then he ain’t dead? An’ Wellbelove 
wur lyin’ as well as drunk when he said 
he saw his ghost in the shop!” 

“Dead! Fat an’ smooth; shoulders 
squared back, a man a’most,” declared 
the farmer. “ Wearin’ a grand suit o’ 
black thet he niver fashioned hisself.” 

‘You didn’t spéak ?” 

“°Twur wiser not ter speak. “Tis a 
private matter.” And he looked combat- 
into the blacksmith’s smoldering 
glances. “I’m rare glad,” he insisted, 
“as I didn’t speak. *Twould a-sp’iled the 
job fer you. I ain’t Susan’s nateral pro- 
tector. You be.” 

“Yes, 1 be,” the blacksmith nodded; 
and into the dull fire of his eyes there 
crept the sparkle of the battle spirit. 

“T follered ’un,” impressed Goatcher, 
“through street arter street. I wur foot- 
sore; ‘twas a real cost in shoe-leather. 
At larst he stops at a grand house, puts 
a key in the door, walks in bold as bold. 
An’ theer he be now, or theer he be at 
three o’clock yesterday. I got the 
tion. "Tis near the Regent’s Park. 

He brought from his eloquent waist- 
coat pocket a second slip of paper. Upon 
it he had written in round, careful let- 
ters, “13a, Banbury Gate, London, N. W.” 

“T went on ter the Zoo arterwards,” he 
said, simply. “It cooled me; fer I wur 
all in a sweat wi’ the excitement o’ the 
thing. Wunnerful interestin’ spot, Ben- 
You did orter goo when you 
be done wi’ Nathan.” 

“T’m niver done wi’ he,” returned the 
blacksmith; and now he blazed. “I’m 
off ter London ter-morrer. Theer’s work 
as must be done ter-day in the smithy.” 

“Nathan be safe enough fer forty 
days,” Goatcher chuckled, and stood up. 

So homelike an’ sleek he looked, a-let- 
tin’ hisself in wi’ a little shiny key. You 
goo by the fust train. Il be on the 
platform, faithful, ter wish you god- 
speed. I wish I could goo wi’ ’ee an’ 
watch the fight,” he spoke heartily, “ but 
tis a private job an’ best left to the near- 
est of kin.” 
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The blacksmith started early next 
morning. Overnight he told his sister 
Susan that he was going to London on 
business. To this bald statement, in the 
manner of men of his kind to their 
folk, he added nothing more 
elucidatory, although he had not been to 
London for nearly eighteen years. And 
Susan asked no questions; she knew that 
she had better not. Her brother looked 
a little dangerous, and, which was a thing 
unusual with him, he had spent the 
evening at the inn, coming home late and 
looking unsteady. 
she 


big 


women 


In a confused way, as 
pulled off his boots for him by the 
wood fire in the kitchen, he made 
her understand that, returning, he had 
fought with Wellbelove, the ditcher. 

took this intelligence, as she 
took the other more amazing piece, apa- 
thetically. Her brother said at the last, 
as he drew up the chains of the tall clock 
in the corner: 


Susan 


“ 


You’d best hev summat hot an’ tasty 
fer supper. I may bide late in London, 
an’ I may bring back a friend.” 

As he said “friend” he laughed out 
loud, and his eyes were bloodshot. He 
stumbled on the stair; certainly he had 
been drinking more than was good for 


him. Yet women of Susan’s sort are used 


to that, and it neither shocks nor dismays. 
It is masculine, that is all; and she knew 
that had she been Benjamin’s wife in- 
stead of merely his sister he would have 


struck her to-night. She rather hugged 
herself upon her single state. 

Early next morning, barely 
awake, she heard him go softly down- 
stairs in his stockings. Later on, rising, 
did her house-work mechanically, 
just as usual, and she cooked extra things 
for supper, as she had been bidden. She 
was patient and quite non-curious; defer- 
ence to the higher sex was in her very 
Llood. Perhaps this was why she had half 
loved and half scorned Nathan Ringrose. 
Sitting that afternoon, she re- 
ealled his glances and cherished them; 
for he was not a woman, yet you could 
hardly call him a man. 

He was dead, as all in the village per- 
fectly well knew. People wondered what 
was to be done with his house and shop 
and furniture. The ditcher had seen his 
ghost stitching away with the fury of 
Satan himself at flashing white breeches. 
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Wellbelove’s narrative varied with his 
mood and his degree of hilarity; for 
sometimes it was Nathan’s ghost stitch- 
ing at white breeches, and at others it 
was the fiend himself working upon a 
garment of flame color, as was fitting. 


Benjamin was strange in London, and, 
staring about him with the ready sus- 
picion and the unalloyed wonder of the 
true rustic, he attracted many glances. 
This enraged him, since he knew that 
his Sunday trousers were wrong. Nathan 
Ringrose had made them—in his most 
impish mood. Also bright blue was per- 
haps too startling a shade in this dull 
city where men went dingily. 

Farmer Goatcher, true to his word 
and grinning upon the station platform 
in the early sunshine, had said: 

“Turn round, Benjamin. What be 
wrong wi’ them trousers? They be too 
tight round the knee an’ too bellied-out 
round the bottom. Your legs might be 
the sails of a smack.” 

The blacksmith had stared at him 
doubtfully, and just then the train came 
in, which was well. But the sting of 
the remark smarted all through the jour- 
ney, and it made him even more relent- 
less against Nathan, had this been pos- 
sible. Yet whenever he thought of this 
tailor he wanted to laugh. 

Arriving in London, he had his dinner 
at a place which dimly he remembered; 
yet streets and even the station had 
changed vastly in eighteen years. Then 
he asked a policeman to direct him to 
the Regent’s Park. 

When at last he found Banbury Gate 
he whistled in amazement; yet it was a 
hollow sound, seeming to hang discon- 
solate. Never had he felt so lonely. His 
whistle was a sound that you might com- 
pare to an empty sleeve: no heart in the 
whistle, no arm in the sleeve. Benjamin 
eould only laugh and whistle to the 
sounds and the flare of his smithy. 

These were grand houses, and Goatcher 
had been right, the old fool, the coward, 
and the sly old fox. It was cute of him 
to track down Nathan. Why did he not, 
neighborly, punch the blackguard’s head ? 

They were stuccoed houses, and had 
been repainted in the spring; so that, to 
the blacksmith standing in the sun, 
staring and winking, they looked like 


ivory palaces. At the entrance to each 
house were fluted pillars; before them 
was an inelosed garden shut in with 
great gates and high iron railings—cast 
iron, which surprised him, in this place 
of cunning and of richness. Beyond 
this garden was the narrow, busy road 
and the roar of traffic; beyond that, so 
he judged, surveying the distant stretch 
of green, was the Regent’s Park and the 
horrible roar of wild beasts. 

He had found this place, and now he 
distrusted it, for he felt sure that Nathan 
was not here; he felt perhaps that the 
farmer had played off a joke upon him. 
If he had, then he should suffer for it. 
Pulling himself together, increasingly 
conscious of his eecentric and too-bright 
trousers, he at length approached 13a 
and rang the bell. While he waited 
nervously upon the whitened step he 
measured the length of Banbury Gate 
with his anxious eye, wondering if he 
could safely take to his heels and be out 
of sight while there was time. He was 
a stranger and afraid. Once inside this 
splendid house, he might nevermore es- 
eape from it. Such things had been, it 
was well known. The blacksmith’s heart, 
this dry June afternoon, ached for his 
smithy. 

A maid-servant came to the door. 
She looked pretty and innocent enough; 
yet that, most like, was her cunning. 
He asked, his deep voice shaking, for 
Mr. Nathan Ringrose, and she answered 
quite simply that he was in the house, 
but very busy and seeing no one. She 
added that she had orders from her 
mistress not to disturb him. 

Her mistress! Benjamin stared and 
stared. His great lip hung and his ap- 
pearance was desolately comic—the big, 
forlorn thing, with his shiny face and 
his hat pushed far back on his head. The 
parlor-maid demurely, with the playful 
lightning of a smile, was surveying his 
legs. He marked that flash and grew 
hotter. 

“You may send in your card, sir,” she 
said, and produced a grand brass tray 
for him to put it on. 

“Card?” He appeared perplexed, then 
his face lifted. 

“Fetch a bit o’ paper an’ a pencil,” 
he besought. “T’ll write a word or two.” 

She departed, leaving him at the open 
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door, and he saw a wide stairease, with 
thick carpet flung upon a tesselated floor. 
He wondered, as simple folk do, how 
other folk could draw a free breath 
amid such grandeur; ‘or we are all God’s 
children. 

The girl came back. She invited him 
inside, and, shadowing the paper with his 
hand so that while she waited she should 
not spy, the blacksmith wrote these words: 


“ Nathan Ringrose, you are a raskill, 
and unless you come home with me and 
marry my sister Susan I will brake your 
Hedd with my Hammer and finish you 
with my Fistes.” 


“He'll see me fast enough now, I'll 
warrant,” he remarked, with a confiding, 
mighty grin, and handing over the paper. 

The girl went off and presently re- 
turned. She told him that certainly Mr. 
Ringrose would see him and at once. She 
added, as if she quoted, would be “ very 
glad” to see him; and the regular chir- 
rup in her voice as she said this seemed 
to sound the tailor’s joy at meeting his 
old neighbor. The blacksmith, treading 
warily, and glancing about him like some 
nervous woodland creature, followed her 
up flights of broad, yielding stairs, and 
passed, so he considered, innumerable 
doors. She stopped at one which was 
right at the top of the house, and stood 
aside for him to pass in. She was grin- 
ning broadly by now, and he heard her 
giggle as she ran down-stairs. 

Nathan was sitting by a table set close 
beneath the big window; and through 
this window you might see the tops of 
trees, the patch of superbly blue sky, and 
the broken lines of many a sooty roof. 
Upon the table were sheets of paper, some 
elean and some scribbled on; also there 
were books, a grand inkstand, with two 
glass bottles and a woman’s photograph. 
Benjamin goggled at this, for it was not 
Susan’s. It presented a middle - aged 
woman with a kindly yet subtly eccentric 
expression. Her eyes were small and 
looked very black in the dough-like ex- 
panse of an extra big face. The black- 
smith thought, queerly, of an unbaked 
currant bun. And he thought also, star- 
ing hard, “She’s cracked.” In a sense 
he was right, since the tailor’s patroness 
was not commonplace. 

Nathan turned slowly round; he sat 


upon a grand, revolving chair. Every- 
thing about him was of the very best, and 
the blacksmith felt that they were living 
through a fairy tale. He turned round, 
looking puzzled and vague, yet not afraid 
—and this was queer! He put his pen 
down and he pushed away a sheet of 
paper upon which many words were most 
untidily written. Benjamin missed noth- 
ing. And he waited; he would not be 
the first to speak, although he had plenty 
to say: the villain should commit himself 
and then take his just thrashing. 

Jenjamin!” said Nathan, coming out 
of a dream, looking friendly and simple 
and immensely glad. 

The blacksmith thought that perhaps 
some spell had been put upon him and 
that the advent of a neighbor might 
remove it. 

“T’m so pleased you’ve come,” said the 
small tailor, and sighed and turned his 
back upon the table and upon everything 
that stood there. 

“Oh, you be!” snarled the blacksmith. 

He was sitting down, and he had taken 
off the bright-brown kid gloves which 
were his London and his Sunday wear. 

“T don’t "—Nathan looked at him in 
that queer, cunning way of his—“ see 
many people. I’m working so hard.” 

“Work! I don’t see no signs on it.” 

Benjamin, staring round the lofty 
room, found only a picture or so—and not 
so much as a yard measure spoke of the 
tailor. 

“ At my poems. I am to write a book.” 

“A book, a book!” the blacksmith 
spoke slowly. He was thinking, “ About 
Susan?’ dragging his chair closer to 
this pale, vague creature with the secret 
glances. 

“About beautiful things,” was the 
rapt and easy answer, made without any 
fear. “Clouds and trees and sounds; 
and the thoughts in your own heart, and 
the light in a woman’s eyes.” 

The blacksmith fidgeted, then he re- 
strained himself. Curiosity for the mo- 
ment got the better of fury. Fighting 
might wait for a bit, since at any moment 
he could master Nathan, and put the 
little white fool in his pocket and carry 
him home to Susan, who should be his 
wedded wife. 

“What made you sneak out of the 
village as you done?” he asked. 
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“T always meant to come to London 
and be famous and make my fortune 
when mother died,” Nathan said. 

He spoke as if this were the most 
natural thing in the world. Then he 
shivered and looked more timid and 
crushed than even the blacksmith had 
ever seen him look before. 

“But I spent my money and was 
starving,” he added, “and at last I took 
to selling my poems in the street. You 
see, I wanted bread; it had come to be 
as bad as that. I wrote them out neatly 
and stuck them on cards and drew little 
pictures round. Pretty they looked!” 
His small eyes glowed. “I’ve got some 
here still if I can find them for you to 
see.” He put out his womanish hand 
to the tangled table. 

“ Niver mind them,” snarled the black- 
smith. He looked disgusted. “ You— 
Nathan Ringrose an’ a neighbor o’ mine 
—hawked your wares at the street corner! 
You could ha’ tramped home, where you 
hev a house an’ shop an’ furniture, your 
own freehold, an’ a trade what no man 
can take from ’ee. Nathan Ringrose, you 
be a born nateral as well as a seamp.” 

“T couldn’t come back. It would be 
cowardly,” returned the tailor, and he 
squared his shoulders in a funny, fright- 
ened way, as if he had been taught to 
do this and constantly told not to stoop. 

“You a coward! That’s good,’ roared 
Benjamin, instantly. 

He rocked about, he made the. frail 
chair tremble and made the quiet room 
ring. He seoffingly surveyed through 
his tears of mirth the big head and silly 
body, the little, neat legs and boneless- 
looking hands of Nathan. 

“Then she ”—the tailor, not seeming 
hurt in the least, waved toward the photo- 
graph in the silver frame that stood upon 
the table—“ came up to me and ‘bought 
a ecard and got talking. She was my 
good angel—” . 

“Two sort o’ angels, so I’ve been 
telled.” The blacksmith, jeering, wiped 
his streaming eyes. 

“And brought me here to her own 
home, so that I should have peace and 
quiet. And got two of my poems into 
print, and will make me famous, if I 
work hard enough, for she knows poets 
and printing-men.” 

Nathan had been speaking fast, and 


as he spoke he stared out of the window, 
watching those pretty June clouds and 
turning all that he saw into words other 
than he spoke. He broke off with a 
startled choke, for his neighbor had a 
mighty hand suddenly between his little 
white neck and his nicely laundered 
collar. 

“You come along home,” said the 
blacksmith, not unkindly, yet emphasiz- 
ing every word with a hearty shake, “ an’ 
be a man—ef you can—an’ marry my 
sister Susan Pipkin.” 

“Marry Susan!” Nathan stared wild- 
ly. There was amazement in that look: 
gladness perhaps, and yet a sense of be- 
ing assaulted in his most sacred feelings. 

For he reverenced Susan—the eyes of 
her, that is. And sitting here in this 
strange London room, eating a de- 
pendent’s bread and writing his poems 
to order, he had so often seen her eyes. 
He had seen, too, the village, with its 
sweet charms; and seen his beloved fusty 
shop, with the secret shelf that was set 
so high up on the wall. He had been 
homesick. 

“She give you thet bit o’ paper I 
sent up, sure-ly?” asked Benjamin—and 
stopped shaking; yet he kept his hand 
there! 

“No paper.” Nathan with difficulty 
shook his sandy head. “Take your hand 
out of my neck. It’s hot.” 

“ An’ it’s heavy; thet I warns you.” 
The blacksmith, in merey, took his hand 
away for a bit. “She didn’t give you 
thet paper? The cunnin’ slut! I see 
mischief in her eye. She kep’ it; thet’s 
what she done, ter make game on, I'll 
be bound. An’ you can’t fight a ’ooman, 
ef she don’t belong to you. I writ on 
the paper, Nathan Ringrose, thet you 
was a raskill fer draggin’ my maidenly 
sister’s eyes out in the light o’ day, an’ 
thet you raust marry her. See?” 

“Yes, I see,” Nathan nodded. 

He looked vague and white, mystic and 
elusive—just as he would look in his shop 
sometimes when he fitted your new suit, 
and fitted it, not badly, but freakishly. 
He also looked glad; there was no doubt- 
ing this, and Benjamin, tender-hearted, 
at once softened toward the poor fool. 

“You come away now,” he blundered 
up in his big way and grinned: the longer 
he looked at Nathan, the longer grew the 
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grin—that was always his way, and would 
be. He was carrying back to the village 
not only a bridegroom for Susan, but a 
never-failing jest for himself. 

“Got a hat?’ he chuckled. “Git it. 
Got a box or sech-like? Put your clothes 
in an’ I'll carry it.” 

“But she has been very kind to me; 
she has spared no expense; she saved me 
from starving; she has befriended young 
poets before,” stammered Nathan, and he 
stared at the portrait of that middle- 
aged stranger with the simple face. Ben- 
jamin stared at it too, and, speaking, he 
delivered himself simply: 

“She be another crack-pate. You 
come wi’ me, Nathan Ringrose, afore 
it’s too late an’ fares worse wi’ ’ee. I’m 
aman o’ my word; an’ I ain’t telled, 
an’ you niver axed, how ‘twas I come here. 
Old Goatcher see this bit ‘o’ print in the 
paper.” 

He brought the offending poem from 
his pocket and spread it out upon the 
table before its author.. 

Nathan gazed at it with a fond hunger, 
from its head-line to its signature—and 
all of it enchanting! He merely deplored 
the black thumb-marks and the many 
crumplings. 

“ He seed you at the office o’ the paper, 
an’ then he follers you back here,” ex- 
plained Benjamin. “ Thet’s how it come 
about. Git your hat.” 

Sut Nathan wavered; he always had 
and would. In truth, staring out of the 
window again, he was thinking more of 
clouds and their shape than of any wom- 
an. Yet through the blue clouds there 
blazed blue eyes, and they were Susan’s. 
Oh, but he did not wish to see her in 
her rough working clothes and with busy 
hands. Nor did he wish to see that sharp, 
white faee, nor hear her scolding tor..rue. 

“T can’t come yet,” he pleaded. 

3ut you do, an’ this minit. Theer’s 
paper in plenty,” the blacksmith flour- 
ished his vast hand toward the table. 
“You'll leave a letter behind you writ 
this wise.” 

He paused, pondering, scowling, and 
grinning. Then he proceeded to dictate: 

“T, Nathan Ringrose, hev gone ter my 
native place ter marry the girl o’ my 
heart. You wun’t see me no more, but 
with respectful thanks for all benefits 
received.” 


The tailor gave him one last, artful 
look, then he turned swiftly to the table, 
took paper, and wrote: 


“I return to her whose eyes have 
lighted me; by the fire of those eyes I 
return. Gratitude and farewell. 

“Kh. 3B.” 


He threw the pen down with a gesture 
that was fatigued and petulant. He was 
weary; for it was one thing to write 
poems as you would and when you would, 
between the long spells of sane labor, and 
it was quite another thing to write as 
you were told; to eat strange bread, to 
feel that in a sense you were a show 
thing and a captive; sort of pet dog 
and prisoner; and if you did not do your 
tricks you would be sent away into a 
starving freedom. He had felt a clown 
and a fool and a senseless burden many 
a time in this big house. It had been 
a beautiful prison. Sometimes he had 
longed with all his heart to make clothes 
for his patroness. Very nearly he had 
begged her for cloth. That would be do- 
ing something. Then, and then only, 
would he feel a man again and get back 
his bartered sense of dignity. All this 
he had suffered alone—-an alien—here in 
London. 

He would be glad to go, glad to get 
away, glad to see his pretty, native vil- 
lage, glad to sit in his shop and stitch. 
Very often he had downright longed 
for the gibe of little children as they 
passed the window; for there was caress 
in it, and there was kindness also in the 
bluff banter of neighborly men. 

He had written. The blacksmith 
picked up the paper and read. Then he 
ehuckled good-humoredly, remarking: 
“*Tain’t what I telled ’ee ter take down, 
but it ’ull sarve. You be a rare fool, 
Nathan Ringrose, an’ you allus will be.” 

He laughed till the room shook; then, 
seizing Nathan by the arm in quite a 
brotherly way, he asked: 

“Got a hat?” 

The tailor nodded; he made no further 
opposition. When he had found it, and 
when he had hastily stuffed his few pos- 
sessions and his many papers into his 
box, they went stealthily out of the room 
and down the stairs. The box sat jaunt- 
ily upon Benjamin’s shoulders. The 
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carpets were so thick that feet made not 
a sound. In the kitchens, far below, 
servants were laughing. No doubt the 
blacksmith’s message to his brother, the 
tailor, made the joke. But what did that 
matter now / 

They got into the street and round 
the corner, and past the gardens and away 
from dignity and solitude. They hailed 
an omnibus and drove away to the rail- 
way station. They were free men. Na- 
than was scared and feebly smiling. 
Sweat was streaming down the black- 
smith’s jocular face. He mopped it. 

“ At the railway,” he whispered, tap- 
ping the tailor’s bony, small knee, “ we'll 
hey a drink afore we starts. I wur 
froughtened ter drink afore I come; when 
the drink’s in me I be mad, an’ I might 
ha’ murdered ’ee.” 

He laughed so heartily that the big 
omnibus seemed to laugh with him and 
to rock as it rushed. 

That night at dusk Nathan and Susan 
stood alone in the parlor of the smith’s 
house. It was after supper, and he, with 
a joke, had sent them in there. For him- 
self he had gone to the smithy, looking 
to his forge to remove him from the con- 
fused and hectic mood of London. 

Susan, upon the stiffly disposed table 
of this prudish room, had set a jug of 
white-flowering broom. It was delicate 
and vague; just as the dusk that deepened 
in the scented garden out there. Every- 
thing that you saw was ghostly, and 
Nathan, returned, delighted in it all. 

It was better to earn your bread by 
the trade that you knew than to eat the 
bread of a stranger, liable at any moment 
to turn into a slave-driver. He would 
live by tailoring henceforth, and, detached 
from any thoughts of common needs, he 
would take poetry for his joy when his 
soul demanded it. And he knew that his 
soul must always be a lonely thing. 
This, in London, he had learned. In 
truth, “The Box” of which he had 
dreamed—some casket to contain those 
bright blue gems that were Susan Pip- 
kin’s eyes—was better compared to his 
own body, and not rich at all, but just 
a poor thing to prison his spirit. 

As for Susan, she appeared merely 
angular and quite inflexible. Yet the 


flashes of those great eyes of hers be- 
trayed the simple truth, that she was 
only waiting. 

Nathan nervously approacked her. He 
put his hands upon her shoulders—and 
they were sharp! Her face, too, faded 
and cross, he did not wish to see. Shut- 
ting his eyes, as if, like a child, he 
prayed, he kissed his bride rapturously 
upon the eyelids, for she had lowered her 
glances. He kissed those heavy lids of 
hers; and this was plighting. He put 
his head upon her shoulder—so lean and 
so unfriendly. He sobbed there. It was 
a sound that Susan would never under- 
stand. Perhaps Nathan did not, himself. 
Only this he knew: that never should 
his wife, coming into his shop, stretch 
up her hand to that secret shelf where 
the papers were. 

They stepped aside from each other and, 
sensibly, they sat upon the slippery sofa. 
There was nothing left to say. Benjamin 
had said it all for them as the three sat 
at supper in the kitchen. He had said it, 
he had set it round with boisterous 
humor, making betrothal sparkle with 
the broad joke. 

Susan looked at the tailor, letting her 
rich blue fires play upon him. She 
looked at his long fingers, yellowed and 
nervous, the forefinger still roughened, 
for all his absence and his elegance. The 
sensitiveness and softness of those fin- 
gers filled her with scorn. Yet she was 
glad that at last she was going to be 
a married woman, and Nathan was the 
only one who had ever noticed her at all 
or cared for her in any way. He at least 
had made her worthy in her own sight. 

Yet she was thinking, staring at those 
fingers. “’Tain’t a man’s hand an’ a 
master’s hand.” For she wanted to be 
ruled by a man, as she had been all her 
life. 

Nathan had his seeret thoughts also. 
He was thinking of London, and already 
it all seemed nothing but a dream: be- 
ginning in grace, ending in captivity. 
To-morrow he would open his shop again. 
Tn six weeks, so the blacksmith had set- 
tled, he was to marry Susan. 

So, speechless, he and she sat stiffly on 
the sofa until the jolly blacksmith called 
to them and told them to come out. 
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BY ROBERT 


HE American public school is an 

efflorescence of political democracy. 

With the extension of the franchise 
at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
came the demand for universal educa- 
tion. Working-class parents were willing 
to sacrifice the financial value of their 
children in order that, through learning, 
their children might rise in the world. 
Property-owners were willing to pay the 
necessary taxes, partly because there were 
those among them who had faith in de- 
mocracy, but principally because of the 
wide-spread distrust of the illiterate mob. 
Illiteracy was identified with barbarism, 
and in a nation of barbaric voters what 
security could there be for property? 
Approaching the subject from opposite 
points of view, both groups were agreed 
that in a political democracy it was the 
business of the public school to make 
literacy universal. 

Since its establishment, however, un- 
foreseen social and economic changes 
have arisen which are to-day causing 
both property-owners and the members 
of the working-class to demand an ex- 
tension of the school’s activities. To-day 
the conflict of interest between and with- 
in these two complex groups is so radical 
that the attempt to reconcile them has 
placed the school in a peculiarly perplex- 
ing dilemma. 

The difficulty, like so many of the dif- 
ficulties of contemporary life, is charge- 
able to the industrial revolution. When 
the publie school was founded, the ap- 
prentice system was still almost universal. 
Industrially, it was still the age of the 
freehold home, the small workshop, the 
independent journeyman. The skilled 
artisan was a “master” worker; he not 
only worked for hire, but he also taught 
the rising generation how the work should 
be done. His understudy, the apprentice, 
attached himself to the master, not only 
to earn a living, but primarily to learn 
a trade in order that he in turn might 
VoL. CXXV.—No. 146.—27 
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become a master and hand down the cun- 
ning of the craft. Every man owned his 
own tools. A nation was to be built, 
work was abundant, and what a man 
earned was, as a rule, a just measure of 
his caliber—his industry and skill. 

Sut the triumph of the power-driven 
machine has destroyed the apprentice 
system. Under the old régime the pub- 
lic hired the workman directly; to-day 
he must sell his labor to the owner of 
the machine. His tools have been taken 
from him, and with them has gone a 
large measure of his economic freedom. 
The capitalist manufacturer to-day re- 
quires a moderate number of highly 
trained technical experts to invent and 
improve machines; a moderate number 
of skilled workmen to make the machines 
and keep them in repair; a moderate 
number of superintendents and foremen 
to get the maximum product out of the 
machines; and a vast industrial army 
of operatives, who need have no skill 
beyond the ability to touch the lever or 
feed the loom—child’s work, with the 
wages of a child. The machine con- 
tracted the demand for skilled workers. 
The master workmen of the earlier gen- 
eration, in terror of the clamoring crowd 
of unskilled operatives, gripped their 
limited market tight by forming labor- 
unions to limit the accessions to their 
ranks, and thus to maintain wages. This 
was satisfactory neither to the machine- 
owner, who wanted more skilled workers 
and lower wages, nor to the unskilled, to 
whom it meant the closing of the door 
of equal opportunity which the school 
had promised to open to him and his 
children. The unskilled worker has 
grown bitter at a system that tends to 
force him into the vagrant ranks of the 
unemployed, while it forees his wife and 
children into the service of the machine 
in order that the family may live. 

Here and there the school has been 
able to reconcile the interests of the 
machine-owner and the organized skilled 
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workers by establishing trade and in- 
dustrial schools for a narrowly restricted 
number of pupils; but it has been unable 
to meet the exigencies of the vast army 
of the unskilled, who demand not only 
that the school shall educate them to the 
stature of men, but that it shall free 
them from economic bondage. The 
machine - owner does not demand uni- 
versal industrial education, because it is 
expensive and his need of highly trained 
workers is limited; the skilled workman 
does not want universal trade or indus- 
trial education, because it would flood 
the market and destroy the basis for col- 
lective bargaining. The unskilled work- 
man demands universal industrial educa- 
tion, because without it he sees ahead 
of him and his children the fate of helots 
bound to the machine as his Spartan 
predecessors were bound to the soil. Lit- 
eracy has discovered to him the possibil- 
ity of joy in life; and he is unwilling to 
remain forever in the primal ooze. 

The problem of industrial education 
for the vast army of the unskilled is at 
once the greatest and most perplexing 
problem confronting the publie school 
to-day. 

Most of us who have gone through the 
academy and university, especially those 
of us who are teachers by profession, 
come slowly to an appreciation of the 
paramount importance of this problem. 
It is to the questions inSide the school- 
room, the questions that entice the in- 
genuity of the pedagogical expert, that 
our cultivated minds are principally 
alert. We are distressed by the difficulty 
of giving children in the mass-formations 
of the public school the degree of in- 
dividual attention essential to their 
spiritual awakening. As pedagogical ex- 
perts, we rejoice at the experiments of 
Dr. Maria Montessori, that promise, like 
those of Froebel and Pestalozzi, to save 
our methods from fossilization; the in- 
vention of Binet, that gives us an ap- 
proximately accurate index to the psy- 
chological anomalies of the backward 
child; the researches of Crampton, that 
enggest that the age of the child must 
be determined by its degree of physio- 
logical maturity rather than by days and 
years; and the theory of the late Francis 
W. Parker, that the very best ability is 
required in the elementary grades, and 


that to use the child at its most tender 
and impressionable age as _ laboratory 
material for young and inexperienced or 
inferior and low-paid teachers is to de- 
feat the ends of education by warping 
the child mind at the start. Because sick 
children are not good scholars, and be- 
cause an uncontrolled epidemic might 
stop the educational process altogether, 
we welcome the school nurse and th: 
school doctor. We organize special 
classes for atypical and defective chil- 
dren because their presence in the reg- 
ular grades clogs the school mechanism. 
We encourage classes where, by means 
of special feeding and outdoor life, 
anemie children are fortified against 
tuberculosis. But it is not until we put 
our heads out of the window and hear 
the tax-paying manufacturer clamor- 
ing for skilled workers and see the 
bread -line forming in the slums that 
we begin to realize that the world has 
changed since the school was built, that 
the home which has lost its workshop 
and its master workman cannot live by 
literacy alone, and that the very existence 
of the school is involved in the ability 
of the masses to keep themselves health- 
fully alive. Why, we begin to ask, does 
the State need to hire policemen to 
keep the children at school? All of our 
internal problems of pedagogical tech- 
nique begin to appear relatively unim- 
portant when measured against this prob- 
lem of hitching education up with life. 

Industrial education as a function of 
the public school is not a new idea. As 
early as 1642 the Court of Massachusetts, 
“taking into consideration the great 
neglect of many parents and guardians 
in training up their children in learning 
and labor and other employment which 
may be profitable to the commonwealth, 

. ordained that the selectmen in every 
town should have power to take account 
of all parents and masters as to the 
children’s education and employment. 
They were to see that the children could 
read and understand the principles of 
religion and the capital laws of the coun- 
try, and that they were put to some use- 
ful work.” Industrial schools for poor 
or dependent or delinquent children 
have for generations been the objects of 
philanthropic and governmental solici- 
tude. 
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THE DILEMMA OF 

Here and there industrial schools have 
found their way into the public-school 
system. Frequently, as in the case of 
the Milwaukee trade school for boys and 
the Manhattan trade school for girls, 
they have been founded by philan- 
thropists and later taken over by the 
municipality. Philadelphia established 
such a school with public money in 1906. 
The object of these public trade schools 
is to teach the trades in their entirety— 
their technique as well as the principles 
underlying it; in other words, to take 
the place of the old-time apprenticeship. 

Organized labor has pretty generally 
opposed these schools on the ground that 
they turn out journeymen prematurely, 
and that, in times of strikes, they are 
likely to become “ seab-hatcheries ”; and 
manufacturers have not been satisfied 
with them, because their instruction is 
not definitely related to the specific re- 
The 
most important objection to them, how- 
ever, is that, unlike some of the philan- 
thropic schools, they do not enable the 
student to get a living while he learns. 
As a result they attract principally the 
children of the more prosperous working- 
class families, and where they have been 
most suecessful they have shown a ten- 
dency to become preparatory schcols for 
technical rather than broadly 
democratic institutions for the vocational 
training of the working masses. 

To circumvent the labor-unions and at 
the same time to enable the student ap- 
prentices to support themselves, various 
great corporations have organized ap- 
prentice schools within their own estab- 
lishments. One of the best known is that 
of the General Electric Company at West 
Lynn, Massachusetts. In explaining the 
existence of this school an officer of the 
corporation has epitomized the history 
of industrial education from the manu- 
facturer’s point of view. “An indus- 
trial situation arose,” he says, “in which 
the supply of skilled labor proved inade- 
quate to the demand. Industrial leaders 
could not command a sufficient supply of 
all-round skill to guide the large indus- 
trial army of machine operatives and in- 
struct them in the various processes; to 
design and build the complicated ma- 
chinery which the specialization of manu- 
facture necessitated, and keep it in good 
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order and repair; and to develop the 
leadership which the expanding industries 
must depend on for their existence.” 

To meet this situation the General 
Electric Company and certain other 
great corporations and great railroads 
maintain apprentice schools to train 
workers for their particular needs. But 
except for highly specialized 
concerns like Hoe & Company, manu- 
facturers of printing-presses, and the 
Solvay Process Company, manufacturers 
of soda ash, crystals, crown-fillers, and 
the like, the lesser manufacturers have 
apparently not considered it good econ- 
omy to support such schools. Moreover, 
except in the case of the very powerful 
corporations, the opposition of the labor- 
unions has been an effective bar to their 
establishment. Even the apprentices 
themselves have not always accepted the 
advantages of these corporation schools 
in a spirit of unqualified gratitude. In 
describing the apprentice school of an 
important railroad, the United States 
Commissioner of Labor summarizes the 
objections of the workers. The schools 
of this railroad offer a four years’ course. 


certain 


The boys are a highly selected group. 
They must have passed through at least 
five grades in the public school. They 
must stand the test of a rigorous physical 
examination, and they must be approved 
both by school-instructors and shop-fore- 
men before they are accepted. “ This 
apprentice-school system,” says the com- 
missioner, “has won the approval of the 
officials. Parents have in the main been 
very favorably disposed toward it. The 
men, however, have shown some opposi- 
tion, not especially to the school feature 
as such, but to the whole system, be- 
cause of the proportion of apprentices to 
journeymen; and the apprentices them- 
selves have made some protest, because 
a very large part of the shop product is 
turned out by them, and they feel that, 
at least in their third and fourth years, 
they are doing regular journeymen’s work 
at apprentices’ pay.” 

But again the radical fault of these 
apprentice schools is that they reach but 
a small group of privileged workers; they 
leave the problem of the vast army of 
the unskilled operatives entirely un- 
touched. At every turn it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that it is with this 
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army that the public school as a demo- 
eratic institution must be principally 
concerned. But to serve them it must 
overcome the antagonism of the trade- 
unions, for the aristocracy of labor have 
votes; it must overcome the objection of 
the manufacturers, because the manu- 
facturers pay the school tax; and, above 
all, it must overcome the poverty of the 
vast army of the unskilled themselves. 

Following the direction of least resist- 
ance, the educational authorities have 
vsually turned to the evening school. In 
city after city night classes have been 
opened, and in certain instances laws 
have been enacted making attendance 
upon them compulsory for children who 
have gone to work without completing 
a certain minimum of grammar-school 
work. Always, however, the instruction 
in these evening schools has remained 
elementary and general; the opposition of 
the skilled workers has been avoided by 
keeping clear of the attempt to turn out 
finished journeymen. Besides, children 
who have worked all day do not make 
the most alert of students, and the night 
school has accordingly not grown in favor 
with educators. Despairing of the night 
schools, various States have made efforts 
to induce local authorities to operate 
trade or industrial-training schools by 
day. jut whether, as in Connecticut, 
where the State has established industrial 
schools directly with State funds, or in 
New York, New Jersey, and Massachu- 
setts, where the States co-operate with 
the local authorities in the maintenance 
of day industrial schools, the same obdu- 
rate difficulties have arisen—the objection 
of the unions to complete trade train- 
ing, the objection of the manufacturers 
to general trade prep.uratory training, 
and the inability of the unskilled and 
low-paid parents to sacrifice the financial 
aid of their children beyond the com- 
pulsory school age. The Cincinnati 
Superintendent of Schools sums up the 
situation. “ We found,” he writes, “ that 
the night school did not attract the ap- 
prentice; even when the apprentices 
eame, many of them soon dropped away. 
We came to see that the apprentice is 
distinctly a day-time proposition, and 
that his education must be given, not in 
addition to his work, but in place of a 
part of his work.” 


And as a result of this discovery, Cin- 
cinnati is trying out the latest and the 
most widely heralded of our experiments 
in industrial education—the so-called 
co-operative continuation school, where, 
through an alliance between manu- 
facturer and school, apprentices con- 
tinue their education by day without loss 
of wages. 

The experiment originated with Dean 
Schneider, of the engineering department 
of the municipal University of Cincin- 
nati. In 1906 Dean Schneider made an 
arrangement with certain local manu- 
facturers, by which his students spent 
alternate weeks, summer and winter, dur- 
ing a period of five years, in college 
class-room and commercial shop. By this 
device the university saved the expense 
of equipping laboratories with costly and 
perishable machinery, the students got 
their training in a normal environment, 
and the manufacturers secured direct 
necess to an abundant supply of tech- 
nical ability. Soon after this scheme was 
launched, certain manufacturers of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, hearing Dean 
Schneider describe it, decided to adapt 
it to the high schools of their city; and 
it is for this reason that the experiment 
as applied to high schools is frequently 
spoken of as the “Fitchburg Plan.” In 
1909, however, upon the initiative of 
certain prominent manufacturers in the 
Cincinnati Metal Trades Association, 
this same extension of Dean Schneider’s 
idea to the high school was made in 
Cincinnati. The manufacturers agreed 
that if the school directors would furnish 
teachers, building, and ordinary school 
equipment, they would supply at least 
one hundred and fifty boys out of the 
ranks of their apprentices for four hours 
in each week without docking their wages. 

For three years, now, the experiment 
has been under way. The school runs 
forty-eight weeks in the year, eight hours 
a day, and four and a half days a week; 
several hundred apprentices are in at- 
tendance four hours a week, and receive 
their usual wage for attendance. Two 
half-days the instructors spend visiting 
the boys in their workshops, counseling 
with their foremen, and getting mate- 
rials for their class-room use. The co- 
operating manufacturers are enthusi- 
astic; they have found, they say, that the 
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THE DILEMMA OF 
our hours a week spent by the boys in 
school, so far from decreasing their com- 
mercial has in 


actually increased it. This result is in 


output, many cases 
part accounted for by the systematic 
training of the boys, but in part also by 
the fact that the school-instructor, by 
working with the boys in the shops, 
frequently helps them to solve problems 
that have stumped their foremen. For 
the sake of the boys’ education the city 
furnishes expert counsel to the manu- 
facturers free of charge. Under the 
pressure of publie opinion, the labor- 
unions of Cincinnati through their cen- 
tral body have indorsed the school, but 
the United States Commissioner of Labor 
in his study of industrial education gives 
evidence to show that the attitude of 
organized labor generally is not so cor- 
dial as this local indorsement would 
suggest. In 1909 a committee of the 
American Federation of- Labor openly 
condemned the plan as it had been put 
Fitchburg, on the 
ground that the basis of co-operation 
placed the school entirely under the 
dominance of the employers. 


into operation at 


‘The manufacturer is not obliged to take 
any boy,” runs the committee’s protest, “ or 
to keep any boy. No matter how much 
a father may desire such a training for the 
boy, the city is helpless to do anything, as 
under this plan the veto power over the boy’s 
right to public industrial education is in the 
hands of the manufacturer.... With a 
teacher too soft on the side of the manu- 
facturers, we shall see, for the first time in 
a public-school system, a spirit new in 
evil power—a class of school-boys trained 
under a thoroughly un-American system of 
private selection of pupils, based on no pub- 
lie or competitive method, unless the manu- 
facturers so permit; a system which needs 
no check in prejudicing its favorites against 
the large excluded class of their school- 
fellows and, later, against their fellow- 
workmen themselves.” 


This is a characteristic expression of 
the attitude of the organized skilled 
workers—the aristocracy of labor—tow- 
ard practically all attempts that have so 
far been made to convert the public 
school into a training-ground for ap- 
prentices. That it is sound from the 
point of view of those who desire to keep 
a monopoly of the skilled labor-market 
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is beyond dispute; but neither is it ques- 
tionable that the American Federation 
of Labor has made no suggestion for a 
scheme of education that will inelud 
the vast army of the unskilled. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to discover 
how the co-operative continuation school 
of Cincinnati, which within its field is 
probably the most effective that has been 
devised in this country, can, as at pres- 
ent organized, meet this fundamental 
objection; like the old-fashioned trad 
school and the apprentice school of the 
great corporations, it holds out no hope 
to the vast army who must serve the 
machine as ordinary operatives. 

In discussing this defect with experts 
one finds that their enthusiasm for Dean 
Schneider’s idea is largely based upon 
the faith that, since it is pedagogically 
sound, it will eventually unfold its op- 
portunities to all boys and girls who 
enter industry in whatever capacity. 
And they point to a step which has al- 
ready been taken in this direction in 
Ohio itself. In 1910 a compulsory educa- 
tion law was enacted, under which all 
children not otherwise employed are re- 
quired to remain in school until they are 
sixteen. Moreover, the law requires all 
children who have not reached the eighth 
grade to continue their schooling until 
they are sixteen, whether they are em- 
ployed or not, and continuation schools 
have been organized in which these work- 
ing-children are compelled to spend at 
least eight hours a week, not in the eve- 
ning, but between the hours of eight in 
the morning and five in the afternoon. 

The precedent for compulsory con- 
tinuation schools, like the precedent for 
so many of our social economie experi- 
ments, comes from Germany. In the 
city of Munich compulsory attendance 
upon the elementary schools is followed 
by compulsory attendance upon indus- 
trial continuation schools for all boys 
and girls who do not elect the higher 
academic courses. Boys must attend 
until they are eighteen; girls for three 
years after they have completed the ele- 
mentary grades. Side by side with the 
compulsory continuation schools are vol- 
untary continuation schools for students 
who prefer trade or vocational training 
to academie work. 

Of the total school population of some- 
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what more than 100,000 children, about 
20,000 are in these industrial continua- 
tion schools—9,400 boys and 7,500 girls 
under compulsion, and 3,700 girls as vol- 
unteers. The 9,400 boys are distributed 
into fifty-two trade and twelve general 
industrial schools. Every trade having as 
many as twenty-five apprentices has a 
school of its own. The twelve general 
schools are attended by about 1,100 un- 
skilled workmen—day-laborers, barrow- 
men, errand-boys, servants. The 7,500 
girls in the compulsory classes are dis- 
tributed into forty schools. All of these 
girls are taught the principles of home- 
making in addition to the technique of 
their particular trades. There are sev- 
eral voluntary continuation schools for 
advanced apprentices who are ready to 
become full-fledged journeymen and 
masters. One of these is devoted to com- 
mercial apprentices, a second to painters, 
a third to the building trades, another 
to the printers, locksmiths, and the like, 
a fifth to the wood-workers. The 
butchers’ trade school is operated in con- 
nection with the town slaughter-house. 
In short, the continuation schools of 
Munich are woven into the very texture 
of the city’s industrial life. 

In deseribing these schools, Dr. Georg 
Kerschensteiner, Director of Education 
in Munich, says that attendance was 
made compulsory upon the children in 
the interest of the State, because “the 
youthful worker has more and more be- 
come an object of cheap labor,” and cheap 
and ill-educated labor is an unsatisfactory 
foundation for national efficiency. So 
the children are forced to attend, al- 
though attendance usually costs them 
a deduction in wages. Furthermore, 
“as long as the continuation school re- 
mains optional, thousands of employers 
will prevent their youthful workmen from 
making use of its opportunities, except 
at the end of the day’s work, when mind 
and body are fatigued; and even in cases 
where some reasonable employers would 
be willing to grant their boys time for 
study, they would probably do it only if 
the training in question were principally 
in the interest of their own trade.” And 
besides, Dr. Kerschensteiner goes on to 
insist, it is a narrow view that sees in 
the competent workmen the exclusive aim 
of the industrial school; industrial edu- 


cation must regard “technical training 
only as a means for mental and moral 
training ”; its object must be the enlight- 
ened citizen of an industrial democracy 
who has a living joy in his work, and 
who “not only seeks to advance his own 
welfare through his work, but also con- 
sciously places his labor in the service of 
the community.” Accordingly, the stu- 
dent in the Munich continuation schools 
is “instructed in the historical develop- 
ment of the trade to which he belongs; 
he is shown in the struggles of his fellow- 
workers the continually growing inter- 
dependence of interests among all citizens 
of a community; concrete examples of 
devotion to a common cause are placed 
before him; and so by degrees he is led 
to recognize how the problems arose which 
occupy town and nation to-day, and to 
understand the duties and rights of the 
individual within the State.” 

The Munich plan is a magnificent one. 
But one cannot study the effects of this 
highly developed education in Bavaria 
without being struck by the fact that 
with their higher training and their lofty 
conception of the rights of the individual 
within the State, the workers are rapidly 
growing discontented with the tradi- 
tional social and economic status of their 
class. They are demanding that the em- 
ployer, too, shall “consciously place his 
labor in the service of the community.” 
Nowhere in Germany has the membership 
of the Social-Democratic party grown 
more rapidly than in Bavaria, of which 
Munick is the capital city, and the con- 
tention of these Socialists is that uni- 
versal technical efficiency and an en- 
nobled conception of the possibilities of 
joy in life are of little interest to the 
mass of the workers, unless their share 
in the increased fruits of their labor is 
sufficient to enable them and their chil- 
dren to maintain a worthy standard of 
living. As a result the workers of Ba- 
varia are demanding in increasingly 
large numbers that the machines of in- 
dustry shall be socially owned and oper- 
ated “in the service of the community.” 

This is a fact abundantly worth noting, 
however skeptical one may be of the 
soundness of the socialist philosophy. 
And it is worth noting, too, that in 
America the nearest approach to a sys- 
tem of universal industrial education 
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has been made under conditions in cer- 
i tain fundamental respects not unlike 
those to which the Bavarian workers 
spire. The rural school is not ordi- 
arily classified as an industrial school, 
but in its recent development it is an 
ndustrial school in a very genuine sense. 


Ts all 


The very existence of the rural school 
-dlay is dependent upon the prosperity 
the farmers; accordingly, its instruc- 

ion is being shaped more and more with 

pecific reference not only to the spiritual, 
but also to the economic needs of the 
farming population. Everywhere corn 
clubs are being organized to train boys 
in scientific agriculture. Home-making 
and garden clubs have been formed, not 
only to teach girls how to keep house, 
but to enable them to increase the profits 
of the farm by growing and preparing 
fruit and vegetables for market. Through 
the United States Department of Agri- 
ulture, demonstrators have been placed 
in the field to co-operate with the rural 
school in the scientific education not 
only of the boys and girls, but of the par- 

. ents as well. Because of this practical 

4 bearing of the new rural education, the 

rural school is making phenomenal prog- 


4 ress. But this progress would not be 
r possible if the farmer worked for wages 
{ and received of his increased crop barely 

enough to keep his family together with 
the aid of his wife and children. The 
a farmer may have his difficulties with the 
commission merchant, or the transporta- 


tion companies, or the produce ex- 
changes; but, as a rule, he has this great 
advantage over the industrial worker, 
that he owns the machine which he 
operates—-the land is his, and the reward 
of his increased efficiency reverts in the 
first instance to him. No one who has 
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traveled among the rural schools and met 
the farmers in the school assem! \ly-rooms 
can doubt that this economic fact is prin- 
pally accountable for the recent phe- 
nomenal development of rural education. 

Whether the demands of national effi- 
‘iency will ultimately force the devel- 
opment of universal industrial education 
along similar channels in our indus- 
trial centers; whether the solution of 
the city school’s dilemma depends on the 
social ownership and operation of the 
machinery of production and exchange, 
so that the industrial workers may enjoy 
through co-operative ownership the ad- 
vantage which the farmer enjoys through 
his individual ownership of the land, 
must remain a matter of surmise. But 
it would be a serious error to ignore the 
fact that it is in this direction that the 
workers, especially the vast army of the 
common operatives, are looking. Social 
ownership as a means of securing to the 
workers increased opportunities for edu- 
eation and a fuller life is not the pro- 
gramme of the Socialists of Bavaria and 
Germany alone; on all hands it is being 
preached by the Socialists of America, 
whose party membership has increased 
threefold within the past three years. In 
a more radical form it is being preached 
by the syndicalists, who not only inspired 
the great strike of the coal-miners in 
England, but organized the unskilled 
and low-paid operatives in the recent 
strike in Lawrence, Massachusetts. It 
may be an impossible or unwise aspira- 
tion; but it has the growing unrest of 
the wage-working masses behind it, and 
it is like to break out in action unless 
those who are now charge of our in- 
stitutions find a wiser way of solving the 
school’s dilemma. 









































The Street Called Straight 
A NOVEL 
By the Author of “The Inner Shrine’ 


CHAPTER XXII 

© Madame de Melcourt the chief 
T novelty of American life, for the 
first few days at least, lay in the 
absence of any necessity for striving. To 
wake up in the morning into a society 
not keeping its heart hermetically shut 
against her was distinctly a new thing. 
Not to have to plan or push or struggle, 
to take snubs or repay them, to wriggle 
in where she was not wanted, or to keep 
people out where she had wriggled in, 
was really amusing. In the wide friend- 
liness by which she found herself sur- 
rounded she had a droll sense of having 
reached some scholastic paradise painted 
by Puvis de Chavannes. She was even 
seated on a kind of throne, like Justitia 
or Sapientia, with all kinds of flatter- 
ing, welcoming attentions both from old 
friends who could remember her when 
she had lived as a girl among them, and 
new ones who were ¢ager to take her into 
hospitable arms. It was decidedly funny. 
It was like getting into a sphere where 
all the wishes were gratified and there 
were no more worlds to conquer. It 
would pall in the end; in the end she 
would come to feel like a gourmet in a 
heaven where theve is no eating, or an 
Englishman in some Blessed Isle where 
there is no sport; but for the moment it 
offered that refreshing change which 
strengthens the spirit for taking up the 
more serious things of life again. In 
any case it put her into a good humor 
of which the residents at Tory Hill were 

the first to feel the effect. 

“Tl est trés bien, ton Anglais.” 

Olivia acknowledged this approval with 
a smile and a blush, as she went about 
the drawing-room trying to give it some- 
thing of its former air. With the new 
turn of events it had become necessary 
to restore the house to a condition fit for 
eecupancy. Madame de Melcourt had 


moved into it with her maid and her 
man, announcing her intention to re- 
main till she got ready to depart. Her 
bearing was that of Napoleon making 4 
temporary stay in some German or Ital 
ian palace, for purposes of national! 
reorganization and public weal. At the 
present instant she was enthroned amid 
cushions in a corner of the sofa, watch- 
ing Olivia dispose of such bric-a-brac 
as had not been too remotely packed 
away. 

“T always say,” the old lady declared, 
“that when an Englishman is chic he’s 
very chic, and your Ashley is no excep- 
tion. I don’t wonder you’re in love with 
him.” 

When seated, the Marquise accompanied 
her words with little jerkings and perk- 
ings of her fluffy head, with wavings of 
the hands and rollings of the eyes—the 
corelatives of her dartings and dashings 
while on her feet. 

It was easy for Olivia to keep her back 
turned while she managed to say, “ H: 
thinks you don’t like him.” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. “| 
like him as well as I could like any Eng- 
lishman. He’s very smart. You can see 
at a glance he’s some one. From what 
I’d heard of him—his standing by you 
and all that—I was afraid he might b 
an eccentric.” 

“Whom did you hear it from?” 

“Oh, I heard it. There’s nothing 
wonderful in that. A thing that’s been 
the talk of Boston and New York, and 
telegraphed to the London papers—you 
don’t suppose I shouldn’t hear of it some 
time. And I came right over—just as 
soon as I was convinced you needed me.” 

Olivia looked round with misty eyes. 
“T shall never forget it, Aunt Vic, dear— 
nor your kindness to papa. He feels it 
more than he can possibly express to you 
—your taking what he did so—so gently.” 
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“Ma foi! The Guions must have 
money. When it comes to spending, 
they’re not morally respensible. I’m the 
only one among them who ever had a 
business head; and even with me, if it 
hadn’t been for my wonderful Hamlet 
and Tecla— But you can see what I 
am at heart—throwing two million francs 
into your lap as if it was a box of bon- 
bons.” 

“T’m not sure that you ought, you 
know.” 

“And what about the Guion family 
honor and all that? Who's to take care 
of it if I don’t? The minute I heard 
what had happened I held up my head 
and said, Everything may go so long as 
the eredit of the Guion name is saved. 
N’est ce pas? We can’t live in debt to 
the old man who advanced your papa 
the money.” 

“He isn’t an old man at all,” Olivia 
explained, quickly. 

“Oa ne fait rien. His age isn’t the 
question. I suppose he lent the money 
expecting us te pay him back at a hand- 
some rate of interest.” 

“No, he didn’t. That’s just it. He 
lent it to us out of—out of—” 

“Yes; out of what?” 

“Out of pure goodness,” she said, firmly. 

“ Fiddle-faddle! People don’t do things 
out of pure goodness. The man who 
seems to is either a sentimentalist or a 
knave. If he’s a sentimentalist, he does 
it for effect; if he’s a knave, because it 
helps roguery. There’s always some ax 
to grind.” 

“T think you’d have to make an ex- 
ception of Mr. Davenant.” 

“Davenant? Is that his name? Yes, 
I believe your papa did tell me so—the 
boy Tom Davenant fished out of the 
slums.” 

With some indignation Olivia told the 
story of Davenant’s birth and adoption. 
“So you see,” she went on, “he has 
goodness in his blood. There’s no reason 
why that shouldn’t be inherited as mych 
as—as insanity—or a taste for alcohol.” 

“Stuff, dear! The man, or the boy, 
or whatever he is, calculated on getting 
something better than he gave. We must 
simply pay him off and get rid of him. 
Noblesse oblige.” 

“We may get rid of him, Aunt Vic, 
but we can never pay him off.” 

Vor. CXXV.—No. 746.—28 
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“He'll be paid off, won’t he, if we 
return his loan at an interest of five— 
I’m willing to say six—per cent. ?” 

Olivia came forward, looking dis- 
tressed. “Oh, I hope you won’t, dear 
Aunt Vie. I mean about the five or 
six per cent. Give him back his money 
if you will, only give it back in the— 
in the princely way in which he let us 
have it.” 

“Well, I call that princely—six per 
cent.” 

“Oh, please, Aunt Vic! You’d offend 
him. You’d hurt him. He’s just the 
sort of big, sensitive creature that’s 
most easily wounded, and—” 

“Tiens! You interest me. Stop 
fidgeting round the room and come and 
tell me about him. Sit down,” she com- 
manded, pointing to the other corner 
of the sofa. “There must be a lot I 
haven’t heard.” 

If Olivia hesitated, it was chiefly be- 
cause of her own eagerness to talk of 
him, to sing his praises. Since, however, 
she must sooner or later learn to do this 
with self-possession, she fortified herself 
to begin. With occasional. interruptions 
from her aunt she told the tale as she 
understood it, taking as point of de- 
parture the evening when Davenant came 
to dine at Tory Hill, on his return from 
his travels round the world. 

“So there was a time when you didn’t 
like him,” was Madame de Melcourt’s 
first comment. 

“There was a time when I didn’t un- 
derstand him.” 

“But when you did understand him 
you changed your mind.” 

“T couldn’t help it.” 

“And did you change anything more 
than your—mind?” 

There was so much insinuation in the 
eracked voice that Olivia colored, in 
spite of the degree in which she thought 
herself armed against all surprises. It 
was a minute or more before she was 
prepared with an answer. 

“T changed my attitude toward him. 
Before that I’d been hostile and insolent, 
and then—and then—I grew humble. 
Yes, Aunt Vice—humble. I grew more 
than humble. I came to feel—well, as 
you might feel if you’d struck a great 
St. Bernard dog who’d been rescuing you 
in the snow. There’s something about 
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him that makes you think of a St. Ber- 
nard—so big and true and loyal—” 

“Did you ever think he might be in 
love with you?” 

She was ready for this question, and 
had made up her mind to answer it 
frankly. “Yes. I was afraid he was 
advancing the money on that account. 
I felt so right up to—to a few days ago.” 

“ And what happened then ?” 

“Drusilla told me he’d said he— 
wasn’t.” 

“ And did you believe it?’ 

“T believed he’d—he’d—said it.” 

Madame de Melcourt let that pass. 
“Did you think he’d fallen in love with 
you all of a sudden when he came that 
night to dinner?” 

She resolved to tell the whole truth. 
“T’d known him before. He asked me 
to marry him years ago. And something 
happened. I hardly know how to tell 
you. I didn’t answer him.” 

“Didn’t answer him?” 

“T got up and walked away, right in 
the middle of—of what he was trying to 
tell me.” 

“Ti-ens! And you had to take his 
money, after all?” 

Olivia bowed her head. 

“Ca c'est trop fort,” the old lady went 
on. “ You’re quite right then when you 
say you'll never be able to pay him off, 
even if you get rid of him. But he’s 
paid you off, hasn’t he? “It’s a more beau- 
tiful situation than I fancied. He didn’t 
tell me that.” 

Olivia looked up. “He didn’t tell 
you—? Who?” 

“Your papa,” the old lady said, 
promptly. “It’s perfectly lovely, isn’t 
it? I should think when you meet him 
you must feel frightfully ashamed. Don’t 
you ?” 

“T should if there wasn’t something 
about him that—-” 

“ And you'll never get over it,” the old 
lady went on, pitilessly, “not even after 
you’ve married the other man. The hu- 
miliation will haunt you — toujours/— 
toujours! N’est ce pas? If it was me, 
I should want to marry a man I’d done 
a thing like that to—just to carry it off. 
But you can’t, can you? You've got to 
marry the other man. Even if you 
weren’t so horribly in love with him, 
you’d have to marry him, when he’s stood 


by you like that. I should be ashamed 
of you if you didn’t.” 

“Of course, Aunt Vic.” 

“Tf he were to back out, that would be 
another thing. But as it is you’ve got to 
swallow your humiliation, with regard to 
this Davenant. Or, rather, you can’t swal- 
low it. You’ve simply got to live on it, 
so to speak. You'll never be able to for- 
get for an hour of the day that you 
treated a man like that—and then took 
his money, will you? It isn’t exactly like 
striking a St. Bernard who’s rescuing 
you in the snow. It’s like beating him 
first, and then having him come and save 
you afterward. Oh, Ja, la! Quelle dréle 
de chose que la vie! Well, it’s a good 
thing we can return his money, at the 
least.” 

“You’re so good about that, dear Aunt 
Vie. I didn’t understand I was to have it 
when I couldn’t see my way to—to—” 

“To marry Berteuil. That’s all over 
and done with. I see you weren’t made 
for life in the real world. Anyhow,” she 
added, taking a virtuous air, “ when my 
word was passed, it was passed. Not that 
your dot will do you much good. It ll all 
have to go to settle the claims of this 
Mr.— By the way. where is he? Why 
doesn’t he come and be paid ?” 

“He’s out in Michigan, at a little 
place called Stoughton.” 

“Then send for him.” 

“T’m not sure we can get him. Cousin 
Cherry has written to him three times 
since he went away, and he doesn’t 
answer.” 

“Cousin Cherry! What a_ goose! 
Who’d ever think she was the pretty 
Charlotte Hawke that Rodney Temple 
fell in love with? What’s the matter with 
you, over here, that you all grow old at 
a minute’s notice, so to speak? I never 
saw such a lot of frumps as the women 
who used to be my own contemporaries. 
Rodney and I were very good friends 
once. If I could only have settled down 
in humdrum old Waverton— But we'll 
let bygones be bygones, and send for your 
man.” 

“Tll ask Cousin Cherry to write to 
him again.” 

“Stuff, dear! That won’t do any good. 
Wire him yourself, and tell him I’m 
here.” 

“Oh, but, Aunt Vic, dear—” 
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With little perkings of the head and 
much rolling of the eyes the Marquise 
watched the warm color rise in Olivia’s 
cheeks and surge slowly upward to the 
temples. Madame de Melcourt made 
signs of trying to look anywhere and 
everywhere, up to the ceiling and down at 
the floor, rather than be a witness of so 
much embarrassment. She emphasized 
her discretion, too, by making a great 
show of seeing nothing in particular, toy- 
ing with her rings and bracelets till 
Olivia had sufficiently recovered to be 
again commanded to send for Davenant. 

“Tell him I’m here, and that I want 
to have a look at him. Use my name, so 
that he’ll see it’s urgent. Then you can 


sign the telegram with your own. Cousin 
Cherry! Stuff!” 

Later that day Madame de Melcourt 
was making a confession to Rodney 


Temple. 

“Oui, mon bon Rodney. It was love 
at first- sight. The thing hadn’t hap- 
pened to me for years.” 

“Had it been in the habit of happen- 
ing ?” 

“In the habit of happening ?—that is 
much to say. I may have had a 
little toquade from time to time—I don’t 
say no—of an innocence!—or nearly of 
an innocence! Mais que voulez-vous?— 
a woman in my position!—a widow since 
I was so high!—and exposed to the 
most flattering attentions. You know 
nothing about it over here. ‘ L’amour est 
enfant de Boheme,’ as the song says, 
and whatever you can say for Waverton 
and Cambridge and Boston, you'll ad- 
mit—” 

He leaned back in his rocking-chair 
with a laugh. “One does the best one 
ean, Vie. We're children of opportunity 
as well as enfants de Bohéme. If your 
chances have been more generous and, I 
presume, more tempting than ours, it 
isn’t kind of you to come back and taunt 
us.” 

“Don’t talk about tempting, Rodney. 
You can’t imagine how tiresome those 
men become—always on the hunt for 
money—always trying to find a wife 
who'll support them without their having 
to work. I speak of the good people, of 
course, With the bourgeoisie it’s differ- 
ent. They work and take care of their 
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families like other people. Only they 
didn’t count. If I hadn’t money, they’d 
slam the door on me like that.” She in- 
dicated the violence of the act by gesture. 
“As it is, they smother me. There are 
three of them at Melcourt-le-Danois at 
this present moment—Anne Marie de 
Melcourt’s two boys and one girl. They’re 
all waiting for me to supply the funds 
with which they’re to make rich mar- 
riages. Is it any wonder that I look upon 
what’s done for my own niece as so much 
saved! Henry’s getting into such a hole 
seemed to me providential—gives me the 
chance to snatch something away from 
them before they—and when it’s to go 
ultimately to him—” 

“The young fellow you’ve taken such 
a fancy to?” 

“You'd have taken a fancy to him, too, 
if you’d known only men who make it 
a trade to ask all and give next to nothing 
in return. You’d be smitten to the core 
by a man who asks nothing and offers 
all, if he was as ugly as a gargoyle. But 
when he takes the form of a blond Her- 
cules, with eyes blue as the mysotis, and 
a mustache—mais une moustache!—and 
with no idea whatever of the bigness of 
the thing he’s doing! It was the thun- 
derbolt, Rodney—le coup de foudre—and 
no wonder!” 

“T hope you told him so.” 

“T was very stiff with him. I sent him 
about his business just like that.” She 
snapped her fingers. “ But I only meant 
it with reserves. I let him see how I had 
been wronged—how cruelly Olivia had 
misunderstood me—but I showed him, 
too, how I could forgive.” She tore at 
her breast as though to lay bare her heart. 
“Oh, I impressed him—not all at once, 
perhaps—but little by little—” 

“ As he came to know you.” 

“TI wouldn’t let him go away. He 
stayed at the inn in the village two weeks 
and more. It’s an old chef of mine who 
keeps it. And I learned all his secrets. 
He thought he was throwing dust in my 
eyes, but he didn’t throw a grain. As 
if I eouldn’t see who was in love with 
who—after all my experience! Ah, mon 
Rodney, if Vd been fifty years 
younger! And yet if I’d been fifty years 
younger I shouldn’t have judged him 
at his worth. He’s the type to which 
you can do justice only when you’ve a 
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standard of comparison, n’est ce pas? 
It’s in putting him beside other men— 
the best—even Ashley over there—that 
you see how big he is.” 

She tossed her hands in the direction of 
Ashley and Drusilla, sitting by the tea- 
table at the other end of the room. Mrs. 
Temple had again found errands of mercy 
to insure her absence. 

“ Tl est trés bien, cet Ashley,’ the Mar- 
quise continued, “ chic—distinguished— 
no more like a wooden man than any 
other Englishman. “JI est trés bien—but 
what a difference !—two natures—the one 
a mountain pool, fierce, deep, hemmed in 
all round—the other, the great sea. 
Voila—Ashley et mon Davenant. And 
he helped me. He gave me courage to 
stand up against the Melcourts—to run 
away from them. Oh, yes, we ran away 
—almost. I made a pretext for going to 
Paris—the old pretext, the dentist. They 
didn’t suspect at my age—how should 
they /—or they wouldn’t have let me come 
alone. Hélie or Paul or Anne Marie 
would have come with me. Oh, they 
smother me. We took the train to Cher- 
bourg, just like two eloping lovers—and 
the bateau de luxe, the Louisiana, to New 
York. Mais, hélas!—” 

She paused to laugh, and at the same 
time to dash away a tear. “ At New York 
we paried, never to meet again—so he 
thinks. His work was done! He went 
straight to that funny place in Michigan 
to join his pal. He’s there now—wait- 
ing to hear that Olivia has married her 
Englishman, as you might wait to hear 
that sentence of death on some one you 
were fond of had been carried out. AA, 
mon Dieu, quel brave homme! I’m proud 
to belong to the people who produced him. 
I don’t know that I ever was before.” 

“ Oh, the world is full of brave fellows, 
when the moment comes to try them.” 

“Perhaps. I’m not convinced. What 
about him?” She flicked her hand again 
toward Ashley. “ Would he stand a big 
test ?” 

“He’s stood a good many of them, I 
understand. He’s certainly been equal 
to his duty here.” 

“He’s done what a gentleman couldn’t 
help doing. That’s something, but it’s 
possible to ask more.” 

“T hope you’re not going to ask it,” 
he began, in some anxiety. 


“He strikes me as a man who would 
grant what was wrung from him, while 
the other—my blond Hercules!—gives 
royally, like a king.” 

“ There’s a soul that climbs as by a lad- 
der, and there’s a soul that soars natu- 
rally as a lark. I don’t know that it 
matters which they do, so long as they 
both mount upward.” 

“We shall see.” 

“ What shall we see? I hope you’re not 
up to anything, Vic?” 

With another jerk of her hand in the 
direction of Ashley and Drusilla, she 
said, “That’s the match that should 
have—” 

But the old man was out of his seat. 
“You must excuse me now, Vic. I’ve 
some work to do.” 

“Yes, be off. Only—” 

She put her forefinger on her lips, roll- 
ing her eyes under the brim of her ex- 
travagant hat with an expression intended 
to exclude from their pact of confidence 
not only the other two occupants of the 
room, but every one else. 


Olivia received the reply to her tele- 
gram: “Shall arrive in Boston Wednes- 
day night.” 

Considering it time to bring the purely 
financial side of the situation under dis- 
cussion, Madame de Melcourt explained 
to her niece that she, the Marquise, had 
nothing to do, in her own person, with the 
extraordinary creature who was about 
to arrive. Her part would be accom- 
plished when once she had handed over 
the dot either to Olivia or to her trustees. 
As the passing of this sum through Miss 
Guion’s hands was to be no more than a 
formality, the question of trustees was not 
worth taking up. With the transfer of 
securities for the amount agreed upon 
from the one name to the other—a piece 
of business which would be carried out by 
Davis & Stern—the Marquise consid- 
ered that she would have done all for 
which she could be. called upon. Every- 
thing else concerned Olivia and her father 
and Davenant. Her own interest in the 
young man would be satisfied with a 
glance of curiosity. 

The brief conversation to this effect 
having taken place before luncheon, 
Madame de Meleourt pursued other as- 
pects of the subject with Colonel Ashley 
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when the repast was ended and coffee 
was being served to them in the library. 
Olivia having withdrawn to wait on her 
father, Madame Melcourt bade him 
light his cigar while she herself puffed 
daintily at a cigarette. If she was a little 
grotesque in doing it, he had seen more 
than one elderly Englishwoman who, in 
the same pastime, was even more so. 

Taking one thing with another, he liked 
his future great-aunt by marriage. That 
is, he liked a connection that would bring 
him into touch with such things in the 
world as he held to be important. While 
he had the seorn natural to the English- 
man of the Service class for anything out 
of England that pretended to be an aris- 
tocracy, he admitted that the old French 
royalist cause had claims to distinction. 
The atmosphere of it clinging to one who 
was presumably in the heart of its coun- 
sels restored him to that view of his mar- 
riage as an alliance between high con- 
tracting powers which events in Boston 
had made so lamentably untenable. If he 
was disconcerted, it was by her odd way 
of keeping him at arm’s-length. 

“She doesn’t like me—what?”’ he had 
more than once said to Olivia, and with 
some misgiving. 

Olivia could only answer: “I think 
she must. She’s said a good many times 
that you were chic and distinguished. 
That’s a great deal for any Englishman 
from her.” 

“She acts as if she had something up 
her sleeve.” 

That had become something like a con- 
viction with him; but to-day he flattered 
himself that he had made some progress 
in her graces. His own spirits, too, were 
so high that he could be affable to Guion, 
who appeared at table for the only time 
since the day of their first meeting. 
Hollow-cheeked, hollow-eyed, his figure 
shrunken, and his handsome hand grown 
so thin that the ring kept slipping from 
his finger, Guion essayed, in view of his 
powerful relative’s vindication—for so he 
liked to think of it—to recapture some 
of his old elegance as a host. To this 
Ashley lent himself with entire good-will, 
taking Guion’s timid claim for recogni- 
tion as part of the new heaven and the 
new earth under process of construction. 
In this greatly improved universe, Olivia, 
too, acquired in her lover’s eyes a charm, 
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a dignity, a softened grace beyond any- 
thing he had dreamed of. If she seemed 
older, graver, sadder perhaps, the change 
was natural to one who had passed 
through trials so sordid and so searching. 
A month of marriage, a month of Eng- 
land, would restore all her youth and 
freshness. 

Nevertheless, he was glad to be alone 
with Madame de Meleourt. It was the 
moment he had waited for, the moment 
of paying some fitting tribute to her gen- 
erosity. He had said little of it hitherto, 
not wanting, as he put it, “to drag it in 
by the hair of its head.” 
opportunity would 
arisen. 

It was the sort of thing he could have 
done better had he not been haunted by 
the Englishman’s fear of being over- 
demonstrative. He was easily capable of 
turning a nice little speech. Apart from 
the fear of transgressing the canons of 
negative good form, he would have en- 
joyed turning one. As it was, he assumed 
a stammer and a drawl, jerking out a few 
inarticulate phrases of which the lady 
could distinguish only, “so.awfully good 
of you,” and “never forget your jolly 
kindness.” This being masculine, 
dier-like, and British, he was hurt to 
notice an amused smile on the Mar- 
quise’s lips. He could have sworn that 
she felt the speech inadequate to the 
occasion. She would probably have liked 
it better had it been garnished with 
American flourishes or French ornamen- 
tation. “She’s taking me for a jolly 
ass,” he said to himself, and reddened 
hotly. 

In contrast to his deliberate insuffi- 
ciency the old lady’s thin voice was sil- 
very and precise. Out of some bit of 
obscure wilfulness, roused by his being 
an Englishman, accentuated her 
Parisian affectations. 

“T’m very much delighted, Co-lo-nel,” 
she said, giving the military title its 
three distinct French syllables, “ but you 
must not think me better than I am. 
I’m very fond of my niece—and of her 
father. After all, they stand nearer to 
me than any one else in the world. 
They’re all I’ve got of my very own. In 
any case, they should have had the money 
some day—when I—that I'd made 
my will—wn’est ce pas? But what matters 
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a little sooner or a little later? And I 
want my niece to be happy. I want a 
great many things—but when I’ve sifted 
them all, I think I want that more than 
anything else.” 

Ashley bowed. “ We shall always feel 
greatly indebted—” he began, endeavor- 
ing to be more elegant than in his words 
of a few minutes earlier. 

“T want her to be happy, Co-lo-nel. 
She deserves it. She’s a noble creature, 
with a heart of gold and a spirit of 
iron. And she loves me, I think.” 

“T know she does, by Jove!” 

“And I can’t think of any one else 
who does love me, for myself.” She gave 
a thin, cackling laugh. “They love my 
money. Le bon Dieu has counted me 
worthy of having a good deal during 
these later years. And they’re all very 
fond of it. But she’s fond of me. I 
was very angry with her once; but now 
I want her to be happy with the man— 
with the man she’s in love with. So when 
Mr. Davenant came and told me of your 
noble character—” 

“The devil he did!” 

Ashley sprang out of his chair. The 
cigar dropped from his limp fingers. In 
stooping to pick it up he caught the 
echo of his own exclamation. “I beg 
your pardon—” he began, when he had 
raised himself. He grew redder than 
ever; his eyes danced. 

“Ca ne fait rien, Co-lo-nel. It’s an 
expression of which I myself often use 
the equivalent—in French. But I don’t 
wonder you're pleased. Your friend 
Mr. Davenant made the journey to 
Europe purposely to tell me how highly 
you were qualified as a suitor for my 
niece’s hand. When one has a friend 
like that—” 

“But he’s not my friend.” 

“You surprise me, Co-lo-nel. He 
spoke of you with so much praise—so 
much affection, I might say. He said 
no one could be so worthy to marry my 
niece—no one could make her so happy— 
no one could give her such a distin- 
guished position in the world—no one 
was so fine a fellow in his own person—” 

He looked mystified. “But he’s out 
there in Michigan—” 

She puffed delicately at her cigarette. 
“He stayed with me two weeks at Mel- 
court-le-Danois. That is, he stayed at 


the inn in the village. It was the same 
thing. I was very angry with my niece 
before that. It was he who made me 
see differently. If it were not for him I 
shouldn’t be here. He traveled to France 
expressly to beg my help—how shall 
I say?—on your behalf—in simplify- 
ing things—so that you and Olivia 
might be free from your sense of ob!iga- 
tion to him—and might marry—” 

“Did he say he was in love with her 
himself ?” 

She ignored the hoarse suffering in his 
voice, to take another puff or two at her 
cigarette. “Ma foi, Co-lo-nel, he didn’t 
have to.” 

“Did he say—?’ He swallowed hard, 
and began again, more hoarsely, “ Did 
he say she was—in love with—with 
him?” 

There was a hint of rebuke in her tone. 
“He’s a very loyal gentleman. He 
didn’t.” 

“Did he make you think—?”’ 

“What he made me think, Co-lo-nel, 
is my own affair.” 

He jumped to his feet, throwing his 
cigar violently into the fire. For a min- 
ute or two he stood glaring at the em- 
bers. When he turned on her it was 
savagely. 

“May I ask your motive in springing 
this on me, Marquise?” 

“ Mon Dieu, Co-lo-nel, I thought you’d 
like to know what a friend you have.” 

“Damn his friendship! That’s not 
the reason. You’ve something up your 
sleeve.” 

She looked up at him innocently. 
“Have I? Then I must leave it to you 
to tell me what it is. But when you do,” 
she added, smiling, “I hope you'll take 
another tone. In France men are gal- 
lant with women—” 

“And in England women are straight 
with men. What they have to say they 
say. They don’t lay snares or lie in 
ambush—” 

She laughed. “ Quant a cela, Co-lo-nel, 
il y en a pour tous les goiits, méme en 
Angleterre.” 

“Tll bid you good-by, Madame.” 

He bowed stiffly and went out into the 
hall. She continued to smoke daintily, 
pensively, while she listened to him 
noisily pulling on his overcoat and 
taking his stick from the stand. As he 
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passed the library door he stopped on 
the threshold. 

“By Gad, she’s mine!” he = said, 
fiercely. 

She got up and went to him, taking 
him by the lapel of the coat. There was 
something like pity in her eyes as she 
said: “ My poor fellow, nobody has raised 
that question. What’s more, nobody will 
raise it—unless you do yourself.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

SHLEY’S craving was for space and 
A air. He felt choked, strangled. 
There was a high wind blowing, carrying 
a sleety rain. It was a physical comfort 
to turn into the teeth of it. 

He took a road straggling out of the 
town toward the remoter suburbs, and 
so into the country. He marched on, 
his eyes unseeing, his mouth set grimly 
—goaded by a kind of frenzy to run 
away from that which he knew he could 
not leave behind. It was like fleeing 
from something omnipresent. Though 
he should turn his back on it never so 
sternly, and travel never so fast, it would 
be with him. It had already entered 
into his life as a constituent element; he 
could no more get rid of it than of his 
breath or his blood. 

And yet the thing itself eluded him. 
In the very attempt to apprehend it by 
sight or name, he found it mysteriously 
beyond his grasp. It was like an enemy 
in the air, deadly but out of reach. It 
had struck him, though he could not as 
yet tell where. He could only stride on- 
ward through the wind and rain, as a 
man who has been shot can stride on till 
he falls. 

So he tramped for an hour or more, 
finding himself at last amid _ bleak, 
dreary marshes, over which the Novem- 
ber twilight was coming down. He felt 
lonely, desolate, far from his familiar 
things, far from home. His familiar 
things were his ambitions, as home was 
that life of well-ordered English dignity 
in which to-morrow will bear some rela- 
tion to to-day. 

He felt used up by the succession of 
American shocks, of American violences. 
They had reduced him to a condition of 
bewilderment. For four or five weeks he 
had scarcely known from minute to 
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minute where he stood. He had main- 
tained his ground as best he was able, 
holding out for the moment when he 
could marry his wife and go his way; 
and now when ostensibly the hour had 
come in which to do it, it was only that 
he might see confusion worse confounded. 

He turned back toward the town. He 
did so with a feeling of futility in the 
act. Where should he go? What should 
he do? How was he to deal with this 
new, extraordinary feature in the ease? 
It was impossible to return to Tory Hill 
as if the Marquise had told him nothing, 
and equally impossible to make what she 
had said a point of departure for any- 
thing else. If he made it a point of 
departure for anything at all, it could 
only be for a step which his whole being 
rebelled against taking. 

It was a solution of the instant’s 
difficulties to avoid the turning to Tory 
Hill and go on to Drusilla Fane’s. In 
the wind and rain and gathering dark- 
ness the thought of her fireside was 
cheering. She would understand him, 
too. She had always understood him. It 
was her knowledge of the English point 
of view that made her such an efficient 
pal. During all the trying four or five 
weeks through which he had passed she 
had been able to give him sympathetic 
support just where and when he needed 
it. It was something to know she would 
give it to him again. 

As he told her of Davenant’s journey 
to France, he could see her eyes grow 
bigger and blacker than ever in the flick- 
ering firelight. She kept them on him all 
the while he talked. She kept them on 
him as from time to time she lifted her 
eup and sipped her tea. 

“Then that’s why he didn’t answer 
mother’s letters,” she said, absently, 
when he had finished. “He wasn’t 
there.” 

“He wasn’t there, by Jove! And don’t 
you see what a fix he’s put me in?” 

She replied, still absently, “I’m not 
sure that I do.” 

“He’s given away the whole show to 
me. The question is now whether I can 
take it—what?” 

“Tle hasn’t given away anything you 
didn’t have before.” 

“He’s given away something he might 
perhaps have had himself.” 
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She drew back into the shadow, so that 
he might not see her coloring. She had 
only voice enough to say, “ What makes 
you think so?” 

“Don’t you think so?” 

“That’s not a fair question.” 

“Tt’s a vital one.” 

“To you—yes. But—” 

“But not to you. Oh, I understand 
that well enough. But you’ve been such 
a good pal that I thought you might 
help me to see—” 

“T’m afraid I can’t help you to see 
anything. If I were to try I might mis- 
lead you.” 

“But you must know, by Jove! Two 
women can’t be such pals as Olivia and 
you—” 

“Tf I did know, I shouldn’t tell you. 
It’s something you should find out for 
yourself.” 

“Find out! I’ve asked her.” 

“Well, if she’s told you, isn’t that 
enough ?”’ 

“Tt would be enough in England. But 
here, where words don’t seem to have the 
same meaning as they do anywhere else 
—and surprises are sprung on you— 
and people have queer, complicated mo- 
tives— and do preposterous, unexpect- 
ed things—” 

“Peter’s going to see old Cousin Vic 
might be unexpected, but I don’t think 
you can call it preposterous.” 

“Tt’s preposterous to have another 
man racing about the world trying to do 
you good, by Jove!” 

“He wasn’t trying to do you good so 
much as not to do you harm. He thought 
he’d done that, apparently, by interfer- 
ing with Cousin Henry’s affairs in the 
first place. His asking the old Marquise 
to come to the rescue was only an attempt 
to make things easier for you.” 

He sprang to his feet. “And he’s got 
me where I must either call his bluff or 
—or accept his beastly sacrifice.” 

He tugged fiercely, first at one end, 
then at the other, of his bristling, hori- 
zontal mustache. Drusilla tried to speak 
calmly. 

“Te’s not making a sacrifice if there 
was nothing for him to give up.” 

“That’s what I must find out.” 

She considered it only loyal to say: 
“Tt’s well to remember that in making 
the attempt you may do more harm than 


good. ‘Where the apple reddens, never 
pry, lest we lose our Edens— You know 
the warning.” 

“Yes, I know. That’s Browning. In 
other words, it méans, let well enough 
alone.” 

“Which isn’t bad advice, you know.” 

“Which isn’t bad advice—except in 
love. Love won’t put up with reserves. 
It must have all, or it will take noth- 
ing.” 

He dropped into a low chair at the 
eorner of the hearth. Wielding the 
poker in both hands, he knocked sparks 
idly from a smoldering log. It was 
some minutes before she ventured to say: 

“ And suppose you discovered that you 
couldn’t get all?’ 

“T’ve thought that out. I should go 
home and ask to be allowed to join the 
first punitive expedition sent out—one 
of those jolly little parties from which 
they don’t expect more than half the 
number to come back. There’s one just 
starting now—against the Carrals—up on 
the Tibet frontier. I dare say I could 
eatch it.” 

Again some minutes went by before 
she said: “Is it as bad as all that?” 

“Tt’s as bad as all that.” 

She got up because she could no longer 
sit still. His pain was almost more than 
she could bear. At the moment she 
would have given life just to be allowed 
to lay her hand soothingly on his shoul- 
der or to stroke his bowed head. As it 
was, she could barely give herself the 
privilege of taking one step toward him, 
and even in doing this she was compelled 
to keep behind him, lest she should be- 
tray herself in the approach. 

“Couldn’t I—?” 

The offer of help was in the tone, in 
its timid beseeching. 

He understood it, and shook his head, 
without looking up. 

“No,” he said, briefly. “No. No one 
can.” 

She remained standing behind him, be- 
cause she hadn’t the strength to go away. 
He continued to knock sparks from the 
log. Repulsed from the sphere of his 
suffering, she was thrown back on her 
own. She wondered how long she 
should stand there, how long he would 
sit, bending like that, over the dying 
fire. It was the most intolerable minute 
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of her life, and yet he didn’t know it. 
Just for the instant she resented that— 
that while he could get the relief of 
openness and speech, she must be con- 
demned forever to shame and silence. If 
she could have thrown herself on her 
knees beside him, and flung her arms 
about his neck, crying: “I love you; I 
love you! Whoever doesn’t—I do!—I 
do!” she would have felt that life had 
reached fruition. 

The minutes became more unendura- 
ble. In sheer self-defense she was 
obliged to move, to say something, to 
break the tensity of the strain. One 
step—the single step by which she had 
dared to draw nearer him, stretching 
out yearning hands toward him—one step 
sufficed to take her back to the world 
of conventionalities and commonplaces, 
where the heart’s aching is taboo. 

She must say something, no matter 
what, and the words that came were: 
“Won’t you have another cup of tea?” 

He shook his head, still without look- 
ing up. “ Thanks; no.” 

But she was back again on her own 
ground, back from the land of enchant- 
ment and anguish. It was like returning 
to an empty home, after a journey of 
poignant romance. She was mistress of 
herself again, mistress of her secret and 
her loneliness. She could command her 
voice, too. She could hear herself say- 
ing, as if some one else was speaking 
from the other side of the room: 

“Tt seems to me you take it too tragi- 
cally to begin with—” 

“Tt isn’t to begin with. I saw there 
was a screw loose from the first. And 
since then some one has told me that she 
was—half in love with him, by Jove!— 
as it was.” 

She remained standing beside the tea- 
table. “That must have been Cousin 
Henry. He’d have a motive in thinking 
so—not so much to deceive you as to 
deceive himself. But if it’s any comfort 
to you to know it, I’ve talked to them 
both. I suppose they spoke to me con- 
fidentially, and I haven’t felt justified in 
betraying them. But rather than see 
you suffer—” 

He put the poker in its place among 
the fire-irons, and swung round in his 
chair toward her. “Oh, I say! It isn’t 
suffering, you know. That is, it isn’t—” 
Vo. CXXV.—No. 1746.—29 
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She smiled feebly. “Oh, I know 
what it is. You don’t have to explain. 
But Tl tell you. I asked Peter—or 
practically asked him—some time ago 
if he was in love with her—and he said 
he wasn’t.” 

His face brightened. “Did he, by 
Jove?” 

“And when I told her that the other 
day—she said—” 

“Yes? Yes? She said—?’ 

“She didn’t put it in so many words, 
but she gave me to understand — or 
tried to give me to understand—that it 
was a relief to her, because, in that case, 
she wasn’t obliged to have him on her 
mind. A woman has those things on 
her mind, you know, about one man 
when she loves another.” 

He jumped up. “I say! You’re a good 
pal. I shall never forget it.” 

He came toward her, but she stepped 
back at his approach. She was more 
sure of herself in the shadow. 

“Qh, it’s nothing—” 

“You see,” he tried to explain, “ it’s 
this way with me: I’ve made it a rule 
in my life to do—well, a little more 
than the right thing—the high thing, 
if you understand—and that fellow has 
a way of getting so damnably on top. 
I can’t allow it, you know. I told you 
so the other day.” 

“You mean, if he does something fine, 
you must do something finer.” 

He winced at this. “I can’t go on 
swallowing his beastly favors, don’t you 
see? And, hang it all! if he is—if he is 
my—my rival—he must have a show.” 

“ And how are you going to give him 
a show, if he won’t take it?” 

He started to pace up and down the 
room. “That’s your beastly America, 
where everything goes by freaks—where 
everything is queer and tortuous, and 
you can’t pin any one down.” 

“Tt seems to me, qn the contrary, that 
you have every one pinned down. You’ve 
got everything your own way, and yet 


you aren’t satisfied. Peter has taken* 


himself off; old Cousin Vic has paid the 
debts; and Olivia is ready to go to the 
church and marry you on the first con- 
venient day. What more can you ask?” 

“That’s what she said, by Jove!—the 
old Marquise. She said the question 
would never be raised unless I raised it.” 
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Drusilla tried to laugh. “ Eh, bien? as 
she’d say herself.” 

He paused in front of her. “ Eh, bien, 
there is something else; and,” he added, 
tapping his forehead sharply, “I'll be 
hanged if I know what it is.” 

She was about to say something more 
when the sound of the shutting of the 
street door stopped her. There was much 
puffing and stamping, with shouts for 
Jane to come and take an umbrella. 

“T say, that’s your governor. I'l go 
and talk to him.” 

He went without another look at her. 
She steadied herself with the tips of her 
fingers on the tea-table, in order not to 
swoon. She knew she wouldn’t swoon; 
she only felt like it, or like dying. But 
all she could do was limply to pour her- 
self out an extra cup of tea and drink it. 


In the library, Ashley was taking heart 
of grace. He had come to ask advice, but 
he was really pointing out the things 
that were in his favor. He repeated 
Drusilla’s summing up of them almost 
word for word. 

“You see, as far as that goes, I’ve 
everything my own way. No question 
will be raised unless I raise it. The fel- 
low has taken himself off; the Marquise 
has most generously assumed the family 
liabilities; and Olivia is ready to come to 
church with me and be married on the 
first convenient day. IF should be satis- 
fied with that, now, shouldn’t I?’ 

The old man nodded. “ Your difficul- 
ties do seem to have been smoothed out.” 

He sat fitting the tips of his fingers 
together and swinging his leg in his 
desk chair. 

The light of the green-shaded desk 
lamp alone lit up the room. In_ the 
semi-obseurity, porcelains and potteries 
gleamed like crystals in a cave. Ashley 
paced the floor, emerging from minute 
to minute out of .the gloom into the 
radiance of the lamp. 

“T’m not called on to go poking be- 

*hind things to see what’s there, now, am 
I 

“ Not in the least.” 

“T’m willing to consider every one, and 
I think I do. But there are limits, by 
Jove! Now, really?” 

“The minute we recognize limits it’s 
our duty not to go beyond them. It’s 


thus far and no farther—for the man 
who knows the stretch of his tether, at 
any rate. The trouble with Peter is 
that his tether is elastic. It ‘Il spin out 
as far as he sees the need to go. For the 
rest of us there are limits, as you say— 
but about him there’s something—some- 
thing you might call limitless.” 

Ashley rounded, sharply. “You mean 
he’s so big that no one can be bigger.” 

“Not exactly. I mean that very few 
of us need to be as big as that. It’s 
all very well for him; but most of us have 
to keep within the measure of our own 
capacity.” 

“And sit down under him, while he 
looms up into God knows where?” 

“Well, wouldn’t that be your idea?” 

“Oan’t say that it is. My idea is that 
when I take my rights and keep them, 
I’m as big as any one.” 

“Quite so; as big as any one—who 
takes his rights and keeps them. That’s 
very true.” 

Ashley stopped, one hand behind him, 
the other supporting him as he leaned 
on the desk. “And that’s what I pro- 
pose to do,” he said, aggressively. 

“Tt’s a very high ideal.” 

“I propose to accept the status quo 
without asking any more questions.” 

“T should think that would be a very 
gocd plan. A wise man—one of the 
wisest—wrote, apropos of well-disposed 
people who were seeking a standard of 
conduct, ‘Happy is he that condemneth 
not himself in that thing which he allow- 
eth.’ I should think you’d have every 
reason for that kind of self-approval.” 

“Do you mean that, sir? or are you— 
trying it on?” 

“Tm certainly not trying it on. The 
man who takes his rights and keeps them 
can be amply justified. If there’s a coun- 
sel of perfection that goes beyond that 
standard—well, it isn’t given to all men 
to receive it.” 

“Then you think it isn’t given to me. 
You’d put me down as a good sort of 
chap who comes in second best.” 

“What makes you think I should do 
that ?” . 

“ Because—because—hang it all! if I 
let this fellow keep ahead of me—why, 
I should come in second best.” 

“You say, ‘keep ahead of me.” Do 
you think he’s ahead of you now?” 
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Ashley straightened himself. He 
looked uncomfortable. “ He’s got a pull, 
by Jove! He made that journey to 
France—and cracked me up to the Mar- 
quise—and wheedled her round—when 
all the while he must have known that 
he was hammering nails into his own 
coffin. He did it, too, after I’d insulted 
him and we'd had a row.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. To a fellow 
like him that sort of thing comes easy.” 

“Tt wouldn’t come easy to me, by 
Jove!” 

“Then it would be all the more to 
your eredit if you ever did anything of 
the kind.” 

The Englishman bounded away. Once 
more he began to pace the floor restlessly. 
The old man took his pipe from a tray, 
and his tobacco-pouch from a drawer. 
Having filled the bowl with meditative 
leisure, he looked round for a match. 
“Got a light?’ 

Ashley struck a vesta on the edge of 
his match-box and applied it to the old 
man’s pipe. 

“Should you say,” he asked, while 
doing it, “that I ought to attempt any- 
thing in that line?” 

“Certainly not—unless you want to— 
to get ahead.” 

“T don’t want to stay behind.” 

“Then it’s for you to judge, my son.” 

There was something like an affection- 
ate stress on the two concluding mono- 
syllables. Ashley backed off, out of the 
lamplight. 

“Tt’s this way,” he explained, stam- 
meringly: “I’m a British officer and gen- 
tleman. I’m a little more than that— 
since I’m a V. C. man—and a fellow— 
dash it all! I might as well say it!—I’m a 
fellow they’ve got their eye on—in the 
line of high office, don’t you know. And 
I can’t—I simply can’t—let a chap like 
that make me a present of all his 
chances—” 

“Did he have any?” 

Ashley hesitated. “ Before God, sir, I 
don’t know—but I’m inclined to think 
he had. If so, I suppose they’re of as 
much value to him as mine to me.” 

“But not of any more.” 

He hesitated again. “I don’t know 
about that. Perhaps they are. The Lord 
knows I don’t say that lightly, for mine 
are— Well, we needn’t go into that. 
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But I’ve got a good deal in my life, and 
I don’t imagine that he, poor devil—” 

“Oh, don’t worry. A rich soil is never 
barren. When nothing is planted in it, 
nature uses it for flowers.” 

Ashley answered restively. “I see, sir, 
your sympathies are all on his side.” 

“Not at all. Quite the contrary. My 
certainties are on his side. My sympa- 
thies are on yours.” 

“ Because you think I need them.” 

“Because I think you may.” 

“In case I—?” 

“Tn case you should condemn yourself 
in the thing you’re going to allow.” 

“But what’s it to be?” 

“ That’s for you to settle with yourself.” 

He was silent a minute. When he 
spoke it was with some conviction. “I 
should like to do the right thing, by 
Jove!—the straight thing—if I only knew 
what it was.” 

“Oh, there'll be no trouble about that. 
In the Street called Straight, my son, 
there are lights to show the way.” 


“Rum old cove,” was Ashley’s com- 
ment to himself, as he went back to Bos- 
ton. “Got an answer to everything.” 

From the hotel he telephoned an ex- 
cuse to Olivia for his unceremonious 
departure from Tory Hill. “Had an up- 
set’ was the phrase by which he con- 
veyed his apologies, leaving it to her to 
guess the nature of his mischance. As 
she showed no curiosity on the point, he 
merely promised to come to luncheon in 
the morning. 

During his dinner he set himself to 
think, though, amid the kaleidoscopic 
movement of the hotel dining-room, he 
got little beyond the stage of “ mulling.” 
Such symptoms of decision as showed 
themselves through the evening lay in 
his looking up the dates of sailing of 
the more important liners, and the situa- 
tion of the Carral country on the map. 
He missed, however, the support of his 
principle to be Rupert Ashley at his 
best. That guiding motto seemed to 
have lost its force owing to the eccen- 
tricities of American methods of pro- 
cedure. If he was still Rupert Ashley, 
he was Rupert Ashley sadly knocked 
about, grown incapable of the swift judg- 
ment and prompt action which had 
hitherto been his leading characteristics. 
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He was still beset by uncertainties 
when he went out to Waverton next 
morning. Impatient for some form of 
action, he made an early start. On the 
way he considered Rodney Temple’s 
words of the previous afternoon, saying 
to himself: “In the Street called 
Straight there are lights to show the 
way, by Jove! Gad, I should like to 
know where they are.” 

Nevertheless, it had a clarifying effect 
on his vision to find, on walking into the 
drawing-room at Tory Hill, Miss Guion 
seated in conversation with Peter Dave- 
nant. As he had the advantage of see- 
ing them a second before they noticed 
him, he got the impression that their 
conversation was earnest, confidential. 
Olivia was seated in a corner of the 
sofa, Davenant in a low chair that 
gave him the appearance of being at 
her feet. 

It was exactly the stimulus Ashley 
needed to bring his faculties into action. 
He was at once in possession of all his 
powers. The feeling inspired by the 
sight of them together transformed him 
on the instant into the quick, shrewd, 
diplomatic officer in whom he recognized 
himself. It was a feeling too complicated 
to be called jealousy, though jealousy 
might have been in it as an ingredient 
pang. If so, it was entirely subordinate 
to his new sense—or rather his old 
sense—of being equal’ to the occasion. 
As he crossed the room he felt no mis- 
giving, no hesitation. Neither did he 
need to forecast, however rapidly, his 
plan of speech or action, since he knew 
that in urgent cases it was always given 
him. If he had to define this sudden con- 
fidence he might have said that Rupert 
Ashley at his best had been restored to 
life again, but even that would not have 
expressed the fullness of his conscious- 
ness of power. 

He nodded to Davenant before shaking 
hands with Miss Guion. “Hello! Back 
again ?” 

Davenant got up from his low chair 
with some embarrassment. Ashley bowed 
over Olivia’s hand with unusual courtli- 
ness. He seated himself in the other 
corner of the sofa, as one who had a 
right to the place. 

“T had to come East on business,” 
Davenant explained at once. 


Olivia hastened to corroborate this 
statement. “Aunt Vic wanted Mr. 
Davenant to come—to settle up all the 
things—” 

“And I had another reason,” Dave- 
nant interrupted, nervously. “I was 
just beginning to tell Miss Guion about 
it when you came in. I’ve a job out 
there—in my work—that would suit Mr. 
Guion. It would be quite in his line 
legal adviser to a company—and would 
give him occupation. He'd be earning 
money, and wouldn’t feel laid aside; and 
if he was ill, I could look after him as 
well as any one. I—I’d like it.” 

Olivia looked inquiringly at Ashley. 
Her eyes were misty. 

“Hadn’t you better talk to him about 
it?” Ashley said. 

“T thought I'd better speak to you and 
Miss Guion first. I understand you've 
offered to—to take him—” 

“T shouldn’t interfere with what 
suited him better, in any case. By the 
way, how did you like the Louisiana?” 

Davenant’s jaw dropped. His blue 
eyes were wide with amazement. It was 
Olivia who undertook to speak, with a 
little air of surprise that Ashley should 
make such an odd mistake. 

“Mr. Davenant wasn’t on the Loui- 
siana. It was Aunt Vic. Mr. Dave- 
nant has just come from the West. You 
do that by train.” 

“Of course he was on the Lowisiana. 
Landed on the—let me see—she sailed 
again yesterday!—landed on the 20th, 
didn’t you?” 

“No,. no,” Olivia corrected again, 
smiling. “That was the day Aunt Vic 
landed. You’re getting every one mixed.” 

“But they came together,” Ashley 
persisted. “He brought her. Didn't 
you?” 

The look on Olivia’s face frightened 
Davenant. He got up and stood apolo- 
getically behind his chair. “ You'll have 
to forgive me, Miss Guion,” he stam- 
mered. “I—I deceived you. I couldn’t 
think of anything else to do.” 

She leaned forward, looking up at 
him. “But I don’t know what you did, 
as it is. I can’t understand—what— 


what any one is saying.” 

“Then I'll tell you, by Jove! All the 
time you thought he was out there at 
Michigan he was over in France, fol- 
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lowing up the Marquise. Tracked her 
like a bloodhound—what? Told her the 
whole story—how we’d got to a dead- 
lock, and everything. Made her think 
that unless she came and bailed us out 
we'd be caught there for the rest of our 
lives.” 

Olivia’s eyes were still lifted to Dave- 
“Ts that true?” 

“Tt’s true, by Jove!—true as you live. 
What’s more, he cracked me up as 
though I was the only man alive—said 
that when it came to a question of who 
was worthy—worthy to marry you—he 
wasn’t fit to black my boots.” 

“No,” Davenant cried, fiercely. “ There 
was no question of me.” 

“Bosh! Bosh, my good fellow! When 
a man does what you’ve done there’s no 
question of any one but him.” 

The color hot in Davenant’s 
cheeks, but he himself could not have 
told whether it came from astonishment 
or anger. “Since Colonel Ashley knows 
so well what happened, I shall leave him 
to tell it.” 

He 


when 


nant’s. 


was 


make 
him. 


Tell 


was about to 
Olivia stopped 
Wait—please wait. 
did it.” 

“Tl tell you,” Ashley broke in. He 
spoke with a kind of nervous jauntiness. 
“T’ll tell you, by Jove! We'd had a row. 
I ealled him a ead. I called him a 
damned cad. There was a damned cad 
present on that occasion—only—only I 
didn’t hit the right nail on the head. 
But that’s not what I’m coming to. He 
struck me. He struck me right in the 
teeth, by Jove! And when a man 
strikes you, it’s an insult that can only 
be wiped out by blood. Very well; he’s 
offered it—his blood. He didn’t wait for 
me to draw it. I suppose he thought I 
wouldn’t go in for the heroic. So of 
his own accord he went over there to 
France and shed his heart’s blood, in the 
hope that I might overlook his offense. 
All right, old- chap; I overlook it.” 

With a laugh Ashley held his hand up 
toward Davenant, who ignored it. 

“Miss Guion,” Davenant said, huskily, 
“Colonel Ashley is pleased to put his 
own interpretation on what was in itself 
a very simple thing. You mayn’t think 
it a very creditable thing, but I'll tell 
you just what happened, and you can 


his escape, 
“No, no. 
me why you 


draw your own conclusions. I went over 
to France, and your aunt, the 
Marquise, and asked her to let me have 
my money back. That’s the plain truth 
of it. She'll tell you so herself. I'd 
heard she was very fond of you—devoted 
to you—and that she was very rich and 
generous—and so I thought if I told her 
exactly how matters stood, it would be a 
good chance to—to—recoup myself for 
—the loan.” 


saw 


Ashley sprang up with another laugh. 
“He does that well, doesn’t he?” he said 
to Olivia. “Come along, old boy,” he 
added, slipping his arm through Dave- 
nant’s. “If I let you stay here you'll 
perjure your very soul.” 

Davenant allowed himself to be 
corted to the Over his shoulder 
Ashley called back to Olivia: “ Fel- 
lows never good friends till after 
they’ve had a fight.” 


es- 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
HEN Ashley, after pushing Dave- 
nant gently out into the hall, re- 
turned to Olivia, she was standing by 
the mantelpiece, where the five K’ang- 
hsi vases had been restored to their place 
in honor of the Marquise. 

“Rum chap, isn’t he?’ Ashley ob- 
served. “So awfully queer and Amer- 
No Englishman would ever have 
taken a jaunt like that—after the old 
lady —on another chap’s behalf. It 
wouldn’t go down, you know.” 

Olivia, leaning on the 
with face partially turned 
made no reply. 


ican. 


mantelpiece, 
from him, 


He allowed some minutes to pass be- 


fore saying: “ When I asked him how 
he liked the Louisiana I wanted to know. 
I’m thinking of taking her on her next 
trip home.” 

She turned slightly, lifting her eyes. 
There was a wonderful light in them, 
and yet a light that shine 
from afar. “ Wouldn’t rather 
soon ?” 

“Tt would give me time for all I 
want. Now that I’m here I'd better take 
a look at New York and Washington, 
and perhaps get a glimpse of your South. 
I could do that in three weeks.” 

She seemed to have some difficulty in 


seemed to 
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getting her mind to follow his words. 
“T don’t think I understand you.” 

There was a smile on his lips as he 
said: “Don’t you infer anything?” 

“Tf I inferred anything, it would be 
that you think of going home—alone.” 

“Well, that’s it.” 

She turned fully round. For a long 
minute they stood staring at each other. 
Time and experience seemed both to 
pass over them before she uttered the 
one word: “ Why?” 

“Tsn’t it pretty nearly self-evident?” 

She shook her head. “ Not to me.” 

“T’m surprised at that. I thought you 
would have seen how well we’d played 
our game, and that it’s—up.” 

“T don’t see—not unless you’re trying 
to tell me that you’ve—that your feel- 
ings have undergone a—” 

He was still smiling, rather mechani- 
cally, though he tugged nervously at 
the end of his mustache. “ Wouldn’t 
it be possible, now that everything 
has turned out so—so_ beautifully— 
wouldn’t it be possible to let the rest 
go without—without superfluous ex- 
planations ?” 

“T’m ready to do anything you like; 
but I can’t help being surprised.” 

“That must be because I’ve been more 
successful than I thought I was. I fan- 
cied that when I saw how things were 
with you, you saw how they were with 
me—and that—” 

“Saw how they were with you! Do 
you mean?— No, you can’t mean!— 
It isn’t—Drusilla?”’ 

Since Drusilla would do as well as 
another, he still stood smiling. She 
clasped her hands. Her face wes all 
aglow. 

“Oh, I should be so glad! It’s only 
within a few weeks that I’ve seen how it 
was with—” 

He hastened to interrupt her, though 
he had no idea of what she was going 
to say. “Then so long as you do see—” 

“Oh, yes; I—I begin to see. I’m 
afraid I’ve. been very stupid. You’ve 
been so kind—so noble—when all the 
while—” 

“We won’t discuss that—what? We 
won’t diseuss each other at all. Even if 
you go your way, and I go mine, we shall 
still be—” 

He didn’t finish, because she dropped 


again to the sofa, burying her face in 
the cushions. It was the first time he 
had ever seen her give way to deep emo- 
tion. If he had not felt so strong to 
carry the thing through to the end he 
would have been unnerved. As it was, 
he sat down beside her, bending over 
her bowed head. He made no attempt to 
touch her. 

“I can’t bear it,” he could hear her 
panting. “TI can’t bear it.” 

“ What is it that you can’t bear? The 
pain?” 

She nodded, without raising her head. 

“Or the happiness?” he asked, gently. 

She nodded again. 

“That is,” he went on, “pain for me, 
and happiness about—about—the other 
chap.” 

She made the same mute sign of af- 
firmation. 

“Then, perhaps, that’s just as it 
should be.” 


When Ashley got out to the road 
Davenant was still standing by the 
gate, uncertain whether to turn back 
to the house or go away. Ashley 
continued to smile jauntily. If he 
was white about the temples and sal- 
low in the cheeks, there was no one to 
notice it. 

“Miss Guion wants to see you,” he 
announced to Davenant. “It’s about 
that matter of her father. I dare say 
you'll pull it off. No, not just now,” he 
added, as Davenant started to go up 
the driveway. “ She—she’s busy. Later 
will do. Say this afternoon. Come 
along with me. I’ve got something 
to tell you. I’m on my way to the 
Temples’.” 

Once more Ashley slipped his arm 
through Davenant’s, but they walked on 
in silence. The silence continued till 
they were on the embankment, when 
Ashley said: “On second thoughts, I 
sha’n’t tell you what I was going to just 
now.” 

“ That’s all right,” Davenant rejoined, 
and no more was said till they reached 
Rodney Temple’s door. 

“ Good-by.” Ashley offered his hand. 
“ Good-by. You're a first-rate sort. You 
deserve everything you’re—you’re coming 
in for.” 

Davenant could only wring the prof- 
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fered hand wonderingly, and continue 
on his way. 

Inside the house, Ashley asked only for 
Drusilla. When she came to the draw- 
ing-room he refused to sit down. 
He explained his hurry on the ground 
that he was on his way to Boston to 
take the earliest possible train for New 
York. 

“Oh, yes. That’s it,” he said, in an- 
swer to her dumb looks of inquiry. “ It 
couldn’t go on, you see. You must have 
known it—in spite of what you told me 
last night. You’ve been an out-and-out 
good pal. You’ve cheered me up more 
than a bit all the time I’ve been here. 
If it hadn’t been for you— Oh, yes, I’m 
hit; but not hit so hard that I can’t 
still go on fighting—” 

“Not in the Carral country, I hope.” 

“N-no. On _ second thoughts that 
would be only running away. I’m not 
going to run away. Wounds as bad as 
mine have healed with a bit of nursing, 
and— Well, good-by. Say good-by to 
your father and mother for me, will you? 
—especially to your governor. Rum old 
chap, but sound—sound as—as Shake- 
speare and the Bible—what? Good-by 
once more. Meet again some time.” 

It was at the door, to which she ac- 
companied him, that he said: “ By the 
way, when are you coming home?” 

She called all her dignity to her aid 
in order to reply lightly: “Oh, I don’t 
know. Not for ages and ages. Perhaps 
not at all. I may stay permanently 
over here. I don’t know.” 

“Oh, I say—!” 

“Tn any case, I’m here for the win- 
ter.” 

“Oh, but I say, by Jove! That’s for- 
ever. You'll be back before spring?” 

She weakened in spite of herself. “I 
couldn’t possibly leave till after Christ- 
mas.” 

“Christmas! It’s the end of Novem- 
ber now. Well, that’s not so bad. Ex- 
pect to be in Southsea some time early 
in the new year. See you then.” 

He had gone down the steps when he 
turned again. Drusilla was still stand- 
ing in the open doorway. 

“It’s awfully queer, but I feel as if 
you'll laugh, I know—but I feel as if I’d 
been kept from the commission of a 
crime. Funny, isn’t it? Well, I'll be off. 
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See you in Southsea not later than the 
middle of January. Good-by again; 
and don’t forget my message to your 
x yvernor.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


x was late in the afternoon when 
Davenant reappeared at Tory Hill, 
having tramped the streets during most 
of the time since leaving Ashley in the 
morning. He was nervous. He was even 
alarmed. He had little clue to Olivia’s 
judgment on his visit to the Marquise, 
and he found Ashley’s hints mysterious. 

It was reassuring, therefore, to have 
her welcome him with gentle cordiality 
into the little oval sitting-room, where he 
found her at her desk. She made him 
take the most comfortable seat, while she 
herself turned partially round, her arm 
stretched along the back of her chair. 
Though the room was growing dim, 
there was still a crimson light from the 
sunset. 

He plunged at once into the subject 
that had brought him, explaining the 
nature of the work her father would be 
called on to do. It would be easy work, 
though real work, just what would be 
within his powers. There would be diffi- 
culties, some arising from the relation- 
ship of the Massachusetts Bar to that of 
Michigan, and others on which he touched 
more lightly; but he thought they could 
all be overcome. Even if that proved 
to be impossible, there were other things 
he knew of that Mr. Guion could do— 
things quite in keeping with his dignity. 

“T’ve already talked to papa about it,” 
she said. “He’s very grateful—very 
much touched.” 

“There’s no reason for that. I 
should like his company. [’m—I’m fond 
of him.” 

For a few minutes she seemed to be 
pondering, absently. “There’s some- 
thing I should like to ask you,” she 
said, at last. 

“Yes, Miss Guion? What is it?” 

“When people have done so much 
harm as—as we’ve done, do you think it’s 
right that they should get off scot-free— 
without punishment?” 

“T don’t know anything about that, 
Miss Guion. It seems to me I’m not 
called upon to know. Where we see 
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things going crooked we must butt in 
and help to straighten them. Even when 
we've done that to the best of our pow- 
ers, 1 guess there'll still be punishment 
enough to go round. Outside the law- 
courts, that’s something we don’t have to 
look after.” 

Again she sat silent, watching the 
shifting splendor of the sunset. He 
could see her profile set against the deep 
red glow like an intaglio on sard. 

“I wonder,” she said, “if you have 
any idea of the many things you’ve 
taught me?” 

“TI? He almost jumped from his 
seat. “ You’re laughing at me.” 

“You’ve taught me,” she went on, 
quietly, “how hard and narrow my char- 
acter has been. You’ve taught me how 
foolish a thing pride can be, and how 
unlovely we can make even that noble 
thing we call a spirit of independence. 
You’ve taught me how big human nature 
is—how vast and deep and—and good. I 
don’t think I believed in it before. I 
know I didn’t. I thought it was the right 
thing, the clever thing, to distrust it, to 
discredit it. I did that. It was because, 
until I knew you—that is, until I knew 
you as you are—I had no conception of 
it—not any more than a peasant who’s 
always starved on barren, inland hills 
has a conception of the sea.” 

He was uncomfortable. He was afraid. 
If she continued to speak like that he 
might say something difficult to with- 
draw. He fell back awkwardly on the 
subject of her father and the job at 
Stoughton.” 

“And you won’t have to worry about 
him, Miss Guion, when you’re over there 
in England,” he said, earnestly, as he 
summed up the advantages he had to 
offer, “because if he’s ill, I'll look after 
him, and if he’s very ill, I'll cable. I 
promise you I will—on my solemn word.” 

“You won’t have to do that,” she said, 
simply, “ because I’m going, too.” 

Again he almost jumped from his 
chair. “Going, too? Going where?” 

“Going to Stoughton with papa.” 

“ But—but—Miss Guion—!” 

“T’m not going to be married,” she 
continued, in the same even tone. “I 
thought perhaps Colonel Ashley might 
have told you. That’s all over.” 

“ All over—how?” 


“ He’s been so magnificent—so wonder- 
ful. He stood by me during all my 
trouble, never letting me know that he’d 
changed in any way—” 

“Oh, he’s changed, has he?” 

Because he sat slightly behind her, she 
missed the thunderous gloom in his face, 
while she was too intent on what she was 
saying to note the significance in his 
tone. 

“Perhaps he hasn’t changed so much, 
after all. As I think it over I’m in- 
clined to believe that he was in love with 
Drusilla from the first—only my coming 
to Southsea brought in a disturbing—” 

“Then he’s a hound! I'd begun to 
think better of him—I did think better 
of him—but now, by God, Pl—” 

With a backward gesture of the hand, 
without looking at him, she made him 
resume the seat from which he was again 
about to spring. 

“No, no. You don’t understand. He’s 
been superb. He’s still superb. He 
would never have told me at all if he 
hadn’t seen—” 

She stopped with a little gasp. 

“Yes? If he hadn’t seen—what?” 

“That I—that I—I care—for some 
one else.” 

“Oh! Well, of course, that does make 
a difference.” 

He fell back into the depths of his 
chair, his fingers drumming on the table 
beside which he sat. Minutes passed be- 
fore he spoke again. He got the words 
out jerkily, huskily, with dry throat. 

“Some one—in England?” 

“ No—here.” 

During the next few minutes of si- 
lence he pulled himself imperceptibly 
forward, till his elbows rested on his 
knees, while he peered up into the face 
of which he could still see nothing but 
the profile. 

“Ts he—is he—coming to Stoughton?” 

“ He’s going to Stoughton. He’s been 
there—already.” 

Tf there was silence again it was be- 
cause he dared not frame the words that 
were on his tongue. 

“Tt isn’t?—it can’t be—?”’ 

Without moving otherwise, she turned 
her head so that her eyes looked into 
his obliquely. She nodded. She could 
utter no more than the briefest syllables. 
“Yes. It is.” 
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His lips were parched, but he. still 
forced himself to speak. “Is that true? 

or are you saying it because—because 
I put up the money?” 

She gathered all her strength together. 
“Tf you hadn’t put up the money, | 
might never have known that it was 
true; but it a—true. I think it was 
true before that—long ago—when you 
offered me so much so much! that I 
didn’t know how to take it—and I didn’t 
answer you. I ean’t tell. I can’t tell 
when it began—but it seems to me very 
far back—” 

Still bending forward, he covered his 
eyes with his left hand, raising his right 
in he r 
direction. She took it in both her 


own, clasping it to her breast, as she 


in a_ blind, groping movement 


went on: 

‘Tl see now ves, I think I se quite 
clearly—that that’s why I struggled 
against your help, in the first pla Os ss 
If it had been anybody else | should 


probably have taken it at once. ... You 
must have thought me very foolish. 
I suppose I was. ... My only exeuse is 


that it was something like—like revolt 
first against the wrong we had been do- 
ing, and then against the great, sublime 
thing that was coming up out of the 
darkness to conquer me. That’s the 
way I felt. . .-. I was afraid. ... I 
wanted something smaller — something 
more conventional such as I'd been 
trained for. It was only by degrees 
that I came to see that there were big 
things to live for—as well as little. 

It’s all so wonderful !—so mysterious! 
I can’t tell! ... J only know that 
now 

He withdrew his hand, looking troubled. 
“ Are you—are you—sure?” 

She reflected a minute. “I know what 
makes you ask that. You think I’ve 
changed too suddenly. If so, I ean ex- 
plain .” 

The silence in which he waited for her 
to continue assented in some sort to this 
reading of his thoughts. 

“Tt isn’t that I’ve changed,” she said 
at last, speaking thoughtfully, “so much 
as that I’ve wakened to a sense of what’s 
real for me as distinguished from what’s 
been forced and artificial. You may un 
derstand me better if I say that in lead- 
ing my life up to--up to recently, Ive 
Vor. CXXV.—No 746.-—30 
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been like a person at a play—a play in 
which the situations are interesting and 
the characters sympathetic, but which be- 
comes like a dream the minute you leave 
the theater and go home. | feel that 
that with you l’ve—I’ve got home.” 
He would have said something, but she 
hurried on. 
“Vve not changed toward the play, 
except to recognize the fact that it was 
play—for me. I knew it the instant I 
began to learn about papa’s troubles. 
That was like a summons to me, like a 
vall. When it came, everything els 
the things I’d been taught to strive 
for and the people whom | had supposed 
be the only ones worth living with, 
grew distant and shadowy, as though they 
belonged to a pict ire or a_ book. It 
eemed to me that I woke then for the 
first time to a realization of the life going 
n about me here in my own country, 
d to a sense of my share in it. If I 
hadn’t involved myself so much—and in- 
ilved some one else with me—my duty 
uld have been clearer from the start. 
But Colonel Ashley’s been so noble! 
he’s understood me so well !—he’s helped 
so much to understand myself !—that 


I can’t help honoring hi honoring him 


lift 


ith my whole heart, even if I see now 
that I den’t—-that I never did—eare for 
him in the w 1\ , 

She pressed her handkerchief to her 

ps to keep back what might have be- 
come a sob. 

“Did you know I—TI loved you?” he 

ed, still speaking hoarsely. 

‘I theught you must,” she said, simply. 

I used to say I hoped you didn’t—but 
deep down in my heart—” 

He got up and strode to the window, 
where, with his back to her, he stared 
awhile at the last cold glimmer of th 
sunset. His big frame and broad shoul 
ders shut out the light to such an extent 
that when he turned it was toward a 
darkened room. Ile could bare ly see her, 
as she sat sidewise to the desk, an arn 
along the back of her chair. His attitud 
bespoke a doubt in his mind that still 
kept him at a distance. 

‘Youre not—you’re nof—saying all 
this,” he pleaded, 


I’ve done anything that ealls for a re- 
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ward. I said onee that I should never 
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unless it’s something you give only 
because you can’t help it.” 

Her answer was quite prompt. “I’m 
not giving anything—or doing anything. 
What has happened seems to me to have 
come about simply and naturally, like the 
sunrise or the seasons, because it’s the 
fullness of time and what God means. 
I can’t say more about it than that. If 
it depended on my own volition I 
shouldn’t be able to speak of it so frankly. 
But now—if you want me—as you 
wanted me once 

She rose and stood by her chair, hold- 
ing herself proudly and yet with a cer- 
tain meekness. With his hands clasped 
behind him, as though even yet he dared 
not touch her, he crossed the twilit room 
toward her. 


Late that night Henry Guion stood 
on the terrace below the Corinthian- 
columned portico. There was no moon, 
but the stars had the gold fire with which 
they shine when the sky is violet. Above 


the horizon a shimmering halo marked 
the cluster of cities and towns. In the 
immediate foreground the great elm was 
leafless now, but for that reason more 
clearly etened against the starlight—line 
on line, curve on curve, sweeping, droop- 
ing, interlaced. 

Guion stood with head up and figuré 
erect, as if from strength given back to 
him. Even through the darkness he dis- 
played some of the self-assurance and 
stoutness of heart of the man with whom 
things are going well. He was remember- 
ing—questioning—doubting. 


“T had come to the end, ... and I 
prayed ... yes, | prayed. ... 1 asked for 
a miracle, and the next day it seemed to 
have been worked. .. . Was it the prayer 
that did it? ... Was it any one’s prayer? 
Was it any one’s faith? ... Was it 


God? ... Had faith and prayer and God 

anything to do with it? . Do things 

happen by coincidence and chance? . 

or is there a Mind that directs them? 
I wonder! 2 oO I wonder! 


[THE END. ] 


Truth 


BY ANNE 


Silent 
BUNNER 


W"* have so wronged the truth with spoken words! 
Words—where an utter silence should have been: 
The gods are greatly simple—they touch hands, 

And laugh, and love, and no thought lies between. 


Yet we have built between our souls a wall 

Of foolish words, false thoughts that could not live 
In a great silence, but were born of speech, 

And being born, were bitter to forgive. 


The gods must pity those who would not keep 
Their priceless gift. Truth silent is so clear 
To simple god-like hearts, and we—ah, Dear, 

How blind we were! Surely the gods must weep. 
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How Dorante 


Y ARTHUR SH 


ORANTE always addressed M. Joly 
as “ monsieur.” 
lection of her own father, it might 

be supposed that when M. Joly assumed 
the paternal réle, Dorante would hav 
recognized his claim to the paternal title. 
It is not to be inferred that because sh« 
did not do so she had withheld her love. 


She adored him. When, dressed in her 


best frock, she went out for a walk with 
him, to hold his hand produced in her a 
sort of eestasy. That M. Joly returned 
this adoration was a secret Dorante had 
discovered at the very beginning of their 
acquaintance. Perhaps the very fact that 
this man who had rescued her from pov 
erty and toil was not her father had some 
thing to do with the eestasy and timidity 
of her love. For Dorante, if not at this 
time a woman, was going to be one, and 
therefore discriminated between the affee 
tion of a real father and that of a sub 
stitute that is, between love acquired by 
the accident of birth and love inspired 
by herself. To say “ father” was to say 
something commonplace. To say “mon 
sieur” was to liberate emotions which 
gave her much happiness which she did 
not comprehend. 

With this title M. Joly was equally 
content. That he should be so addressed 
when, a stranger, he first took her hand in 
his, was to be expected. That she should 
persist in so addressing him both amused 
Dorante had not ar 
the ordinary course of nature 


and pleased him. 
rived it 


an event which, however agreeable, is 
nevertheless to be expected. Dorante was 
the unexpected. Her love was not an 
obligation; it was a gift. In each case 
there was that vague sense of possessing 
something which was not a primary right 
Perhaps these subtle distinctions were the 
resu't of sex. Perhaps, if Dorante had 
been a boy, they would have vanished. 
For it was also true that from the very 
outset she had not hesitated to call Ma- 
dame Joly “mamma.” 


On none of the new duties consequent 
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Having no recol- 


Crossed the Rubicon 


HARDY 


upon Dorante’s adoption had M. Joly en 
tered with more enthusiasm than that 

her education. Having peculiar views 
on this subject, it was fortunate that he 
could begin with a blank page; for the 
atmosphere of the Restaurant des Tour 
nelles, in which Dorante’s earlier years 
had been passed, redolent as it was of 


delectable things, was suggestive of 
drudgery rather than learning. In 


arithmetic, for example, she had never 
gone bevond the ealeulation of the num 
her of revolutions of the spit required 
to roast the fowls and joints in whose 
subsequent fate she had so infinitesimal a 
share. In this direction M. Joly confined 
his instruction to the lower levels of the 
multiplication table; for, he said, as 
mathematics is an organ of expression, 
ind as Dorante will never have any ideas 
vorthy of expression in that language, 
is useless to acquire it. 

ly history, especially that of his beloved 
Franee, he had his own methods. When 
ing an exeursion into the past, he 
followed the same path which he took 
in their walks—that is to say, the path of 
the woods and the flowers—with the re 
sult that a stretch of monotonous whit 
road which covered her shoes with dust 
was forgiven for the sake of the mystery 
and eharm of the byway to which it led. 
Thus, even of that dreary and chaotie 
period of the Merovingian Kings, Doranté 
had some very definite knowledge, her 
memory being tricked into obedience by 
such romantic details as that the slave 
Ingonda had become the wife of Clother, 
nd that the great Queen Fredegond was 
reputed to be a witch with a magic ring. 
M. Joly himself had felt no great interest 
in Fredegond’s ring until after Dorante 
had proclaimed its importance. Not in 
frequently, in opening her eves to one 
world, he was surprised to find that she 
opened his to another, and that while he 
was beginning her education she was 
completing his own. In sharing thus 
with her his mental estate he found a 
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WHILE HE WAS BEGINNING HER EDUCATION SHE WAS COMPLETING HIS OWN 


number of coins which had been over- 
looked. 

The fear that somewhere in Dorante’s 
unknown past the seeds of evil were wait- 
ing for their springtime had gradua'ly 
faded from Madame Joly’s thought. Do- 
rante was uniformly happy, and happi- 
ness rarely mates with predestined evil. 
She illustrated the paradox that happi- 
ness forgets past misery, though misery 
never forgets past happiness. The Res- 
taurant des Tournelles, from which she 
had been rr scued, before whose big fire- 
place she had so often turned the spit at 
the peril of her complexion, had passed 
into an oblivion which would have been 
complete but for an occasional dream, in 
which M. Joly’s protecting hand was sud- 
denly transformed into another—a hand 
rough and hard, which had a disagreeable 
habit of euffing. She awoke then with a 
start of terror, endeavoring to grasp the 
handle of the spit which in her s!eep had 
slipped from her tired fingers—to realize 
subsequently the immense advantage of 
misery in dreams over misery in life. 

Nevertheless, entranced as Madame 
Joly had been to take to her bosom what 
the good God had not seen fit to give her, 
she had had her misgivings. What might 
not this waif from the nest of criminals 
whom her husband had tracked to the 
cellar of the Restaurant des Tournelles 
inherit from her mysterious past! She 


had therefore devoted herself to that 
branch of Dorante’s education to which 
M. Joly paid no attention whatever. 
Contrary to all that might be expected 
from a man whose life had been spent in 
the detection of crime, M. Joly, late in- 
spector of police, seemed absolutely 
oblivious to any danger from the malig- 
nant germs which might lurk in the dower 
bequeathed to Dorante by her ancestors. 
He had a theory that with good material 
the problem of education did not exist, 
and that with bad material it was hope- 
less. Association with criminals, and 
above all with Madame Joly, had con- 
firmed his theory of human nature. Ma- 
dame Joly went regularly to confession. 
He had ceased to speculate upon what 
she confessed, never having been able to 
convict her of anything worth confessing. 
He classified this act of contrition with 
certain other harmless luxuries necessary 
to normal feminine life—as the lace and 
like trifles in the upper drawer of Ma- 
dame Joly’s chest. He even shared some 
of Dorante’s excitement over the white 
dress in preparation for her first com- 
munion. 

With the consummation of this sacra- 
ment, Madame Joly’s confidence in the 
future deepened. She was therefore as- 
tonished when, one day, M. Joly said: 

“Wait till she has crossed the Rubi- 
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“What Rubicon?’ she asked, looking 
ip in surprise. 

“ The Rubicon of Knowledge.” 

At this remark Madame Jolv became 
lost in reflection. She had crossed that 
R ibicon at the door of a little cabinet in 
a certain restaurant known as the Foun 
tain of Health—not at the Mairie, where 
signatures were affixed to official docu- 
ments, nor at St. Médard, where the curé 
had mumbled his Latin, not even when 
friends kissed her cheeks and said fare- 
well as if she were setting out for some 
far country—but on the threshold of that 
cabinet where the door opened upon the 
little table set for two, and closed upon 
the world. Her head bent lower over her 
needle, but not in disquietude. The Prom- 
ised Land had made good the promise. 
If M. Joly had not been there, the needle 
would have dropped from her hand. 


“ Monsieur,” asked Dorante, on the day 
of the ceremony at St. Médard, “ why do 
not go to confession like mamma ?” 
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* Dorante,” said M. Joly, unable on the 
spur of the moment to explain why heresy 
was not synonymous with depravity, “ get 
my hat and we will go for that searf em- 
broidered with paillettes which you ad 
mired in the window of that brigand who 
sells the treasures of the Orient made it 


Nuremburg.” 

With the passing of years Dorante 
made a discovery. In the Restaurant des 
Tournelles the strange characters on the 
menu which in some mysterious manner 
stood for the delicacies in its larder had 
often excited her curiosity. Why should 
any one devote so much time to the study 
of that bit of pasteboard in order to sat- 
isfy so simple a thing as hunger? When, 
later, Madame Joly had with much labor 
pieced together for her these strange 
characters into words, she was on the road 
to knowledge—the knowledge of all those 
discoveries made by her forebears and re- 
corded for her benefit or undoing. Her 
astonishment at this unexpected freedom 
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to satisfy her curiosity without asking 
questions was as if, in the Restaurant 
des Tournelles, permission had suddenly 
been given her to work her will in its 
larder. On “monsieur’s” bookshelves 
were inexhaustible mines of information. 
Not all that she found there was wholly 
intelligible. But that did not matter. 
When she did not understand, it was 
enough to wonder. 

It was not, however, in a book that she 
made her discovery. The book had only 
said—it was a lady of the Middle Ages 
speaking through the lips of a troubadour 

“all that I possess would I give for 
the beauty that was mine on that day 
when my lover kissed me in the wood ” 
and straightway closing the book, Do- 
rante looked in her mirror and made her 
discovery. 

“ Monsieur,” she asked one day, “ is 
not Dorante the name of a man?” 

They were sitting under the lime-tree 
in the wood of Verriéres, from which the 
forest paths radiated like the spokes of 
an immense wheel. 

“ Yes, of a certain nobleman, a count 
or marquis, in one of Monsieur Moliére’s 
comedies.” 

Dorante knew this nobleman well, hav- 
ing made his acquaintance on one of M. 
Joly’s bookshelves. She also recollected 
at that moment that the lover who had 
stolen that kiss in the Middle Ages was 
a marquis, keeper of the Marches of 
Poitou. 

“hh does not pleas vou ?” asked M. 
Joly. 

“T am accustomed to it, monsieur; 
but it seems to me that—if it belongs to 
a man 

“ Be tranquil. We also are accustomed 
to it, and those who are not so will not 
on that account mistake vou for a mar- 
quis.” 

At the thought of being so mistaken 
Dorante smiled, her eyes fixed upon the 
far reaches of the forest road already fill- 
ing with shadows. 

“Are there marquises at the present 
time?” she asked, after a silence. 

“ They exist,” replied M. Joly, thought- 
fully, “ but they are no longer of the same 
importance.” 

It was not long after this conversation 
that, sitting with Madame Joly one eve- 
ning in the library, he said: 


“ Marie, do you know that Dorante is 
seventeen ¢” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

* And that—” he hesitated. 

“Yes, I have been thinking of that,” 
said Madame Joly, tranquilly. 

“You have been thinking of what?’ 

“Of what you were about to speak to 
me.” 

“Tlow could you know of what I was 
about to speak when it only occurred to 
me to-day ?” 

“Why to-day?” asked Madame Joly, 
looking up quickly. 

“Why does any idea occur at any 
time ¢” 

“It occurs to me often.” 

M. Joly laid down his book and took 
off his glasses. 

“Marie, vou have something to tell 
me.” 

“1% What should I tell you that you 
do not know ‘4 

“Tell me what I know, if you please.” 

Madame Joly’s needles fell into her lap. 

“You observed nothing last week at 
the theater?” 

“T observed Monsieur Coquelin and 
Madame Bartet.” 

“And in the garden, when Dorant 
reads with you, you observe nothing?” 

“Really, Marie, one would say I was 
entering upon my dotage.” 

“No, but we observe different things.” 

“Well, are you never going to tell me 
what it is you observe which I do not?” 

“T observe that when sitting in the ar- 
bor you turn vour back to the wall of our 
neighbor’s garden.” 

“ Well?” 

“ And that consequently you do not se 
the young man at the window which over- 
looks the wall.” 

“That is true, I had not observed him. 
And this young man, is he also interested 
in the House of Moliére?” 

“Since he always selects the same eve- 
ning which we do, you can judge whether 
it is Monsieur Coquelin on the stage or 
some one in the audience who most in- 
terests him,” said Madame Joly, taking 
up her needles again. 

M. Joly watched for a time their regu- 
lar movements in silence. 

“ Marie,” he said, at length, “I have 
imagined that some day Dorante would 
disappear as she came—that in some 
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moment of aberration—for what happens 
to others when the blood takes fire might 
also happen to her. I have thought, too, 
of those ruffians who once abused her— 
that they would some day return to claim 
her—for that also happens. But I had 
not thought of the young man in our 
neighbor’s garden.” 

Madame Joly smiled. 

“ Have other 
also ?” 

This time Madame Joly laid aside her 
work altogether, sitting down on the foot- 
stool beside him and resting her cheek on 
his knee. 

“Do remember 
Luxembourg garden ?” 

“By the Fontaine de 
certainly. It I first 
You there dreaming, 
hands folded in your lap.” 


you made observations 


you the seat in the 


Médicis? Yes, 
was there you. 
used to sit 


saw 
your 


“T was not dreaming.” 

“And once, as I passed on the 
to the Prefecture, looked up 
smiled.” 

“ Not the first time.” 

“Well, no, I admit it was not the first 
time.” 

“Nor the second.” 


way 


you and 


“In those days I was not keeping ac- 
count of the number of times I passed, 
but of the time that must elapse before 
I should pass again. 
confess that you smiled.” 


At all events, you 








OVER HER NEEDLE 


Madame Joly raised her head. 

“So has Dorante.” 

“The little wretch!” exclaimed M. 

Joly. “ But why have you not spoken of 
all this before ?” 
“ Because for the past few days this 
young man has disappeared. I said to 
myself, he has perhaps gone away alto- 
gether and will be forgotten. But from 
certain signs I discovered to-day I know 
that Dorante has not forgotten.” 

Hitherto M. Joly had found the duties 
of paternity agreeable. Now for the first 
time they began to oppress him. There 
had never been in the least 
doubt that Dorante marry — in 
some indefinite future. He would in due 
time select a suitable companion for her, 
with the result that in 
daughter he would 


mind 
would 


his 


addition to a 
have a son. It had 
not oceurred to him that, like Diogenes, 
he would require a lantern to find this 
suitable person, or that for Dorante there 
should exist a Fontaine de Médicis. 

The truth is that this marriage, like 
death, of all things the most certain, had 
been, like death, of all things the least 
thought of. The buds were swelling, the 
sap beginning to flow, and he was not 
ready! Marriage! What uncertainties, 
what tragedies it concealed! To trans- 
plant to an unknown soil a plant just 
about to flower coquette with 
chance, that element which in his profes- 
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siona! life he had above all others sought 
to eliminate. It was contrary to all rea- 
son that this most common of all human 
events should be the least subject to con- 
trol. Who the devil was this young man 
who, without asking leave, uprose in his 
life like an island from the sea, to disturb 
its peace! He went back in thought to the 
little girl of the Restaurant des Tourne!les. 
How willingly, how confidingly, she had 
forsaken the old for the new. To be sure, 
that was only natural. No one would 
hesitate to exchange blows and misery for 
caresses and comfort. Was she grateful? 
("nquestionably. But what is gratitude, or 
even affection, when opposed to love? . 

“What signs, Marie?” 

“When you spoke to me just now,” 
said Madame Joly, who had been waiting 
patiently during these reflections, “ I was 


about to confide them to you. To-day, 


while you were absent with Dorante in 
the town, I entered her room to put away 
the clothes which came from the laundry. 
While so doing, I saw in a drawer, hid 
den under a night-dress, the silver box in 
which she keeps the chain you gave her 
on her birthday, and which always stands 
on the writing - desk by the window. 
‘What is it doing here? I said to myself. 
When I had finished, as I was leaving, I 
saw the chain hanging by her mirror. 
She had forgotten to put it away, I 
thought; I will put it back in its place 
myself—and I went again to the drawer 
and took out the box. Always she kept 
the key in her desk. I opened it. The 
kev was not there. ‘She has taken it with 
her,’ I said—and replaced the box where 
I found it. At that moment the key fell 
from the folds of the night-dress. I 
opened the box. Inside was another key 

a much larger one.” 

* Go on,” said M. Joly. 

“You remember, before our neighbor 
bought from us the land which adjoins 
ours, there was in the wall a wooden door 
leading to the kitchen garden which we 
formerly had in the p!ot where his house 
now stands. When that garden was aban- 
doned to him the door was closed—and 
then forgotten. It is now quite hidden 
by shrubbery.” 

M. Joly made a movement of assent. 

“And under the key was a paper, on 
which T reeognized the handwriting of 
Dorante. Did T do wrong in reading it?” 


“What did it say?” 

“Tt said, ‘ All that I possess would I 
give for the beauty that was mine on 
that day when my lover kissed me in the 
jue? ® 

“The devil!” muttered M. Joly. 

“Within this paper was folded another 

rolled into the shape of a little ball 
and containing three words in a hand- 
writing which I did not recognize.” 

“ What were those three words? Speak, 
Marie.” 

“Can you not guess? There are only 
three words which, when they cannot be 
spoken, must be written, and which no 
wall can separate from the one for whom 
they are destined.” 

M. Joly was silent. It was useless to 
pretend that he did not comprehend. He 
went to the window, drawing aside the 
curtain. 

“She is asleep. There is no light on 
the trees from her room.” 

“Yes, doubtless, she is asleep.” 

He turned toward her, throwing up his 
hand with one of those gestures of min 
gled incredulity and distress. 

“What you tell me, Marie, I would not 
believe if another than you told it to me.” 

She looked up at him, a momentary 
smile passing over her face. 

“Such things occur only on the stage,” 
he said, stubbornly. 

“They oceur on the stage,” replied 
Madame Joly, “for the reason that they 
have first occurred elsewhere. When you 
were inspector you used to tel! me of 
things far more incredible.” 

“lave vou that key, Marie?” 

“No, I replaced it. Where are you 
going ?” 

“T am going into the garden to get the 
air.” 

The night was warm and dark. Stirred 
by the light summer wind the leaves 
made a whispering sound. His hands 
crossed behind his back, M. Joly walked 
slowly down the gravel path. At the 
arbor where he was in the habit of read- 
ing with Dorante he stopped. “ The little 
wretch!” he kept repeating—“ the littl 
wretch!” It was only by repeating these 
words that he kept alive the flame of his 
resentment. When arresting the counter- 
feiter in the Restaurant des Tournel'es, 
he had said, “ You will pay with twenty 
years for the few thousand franes you 
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have enjoyed. A laborer at three frances 
rgain.” Why 
should Dorante seek by s alth what was 
to be had for the asking? Was there, 
then, a pl asure in what could be possesst 


a day makes a better ba 


/ 


only under the cover of darkness ¢ id 


and dis 
darkness itself give zest as well as cover 
to crime? Bah! what madness! to speak 
of Dorante and crime in the same 
breath. He would light a cigar. To 
smoke was tranquilizing. 


A distant 


last stroke, 


At the 


feeling for his match-box, he 


bell was striking ten. 


ves, the sound of foot 
steps. He was about to say: ‘ Marie, is 
’ realized that the foot- 
steps were approaching, not the arbor, by 


heard a sound 


it you ‘ whe n he 
the gravel 
shrubbery, over the soft turf. He r 
turned the cigar to his pocket and lis 
tened. Another sound, as of a key grat- 
ing in a An older hand would 
have oiled that lock, he thought, mechan 
ically. Low voices warned him that to 


path, but the gate in the 


rusty lock. 
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remain was to be discovered. He stepped 
sut. softly on the grass, and sat down on 
the wooden seat encircling the arbor. 


“ Dorante, dear Dorante—how good 


you are 


‘T do not know whether I am good or 

“Oh yes, you are good—since you ar 
here—” 

* Please 

“ But I love you, Dorante are you not 
happy as I am?” 

* Yes, | am happy—but I am afraid.” 

“Of what? 
in me? ‘Tell me—once—that you love 


/ 


Have you not confidence 


me 
“Oh yes, I think so 


‘But say so, Dorante—will you not 


say so I wish to hear it!” 
“T do—I do.” 
Silence. M. Jo'y rose to his feet. 
“Do you remember the day I first saw 
you? You were sitting here—your hands 


folded in your lap—like one dreaming 
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BuT | LOVE YOU, DORANTE—ARE YOU NOT HAPPY AS I AM?” 


‘Tl was not dreaming.” 

“And when you raised your eyes to 
mine you smiled 

“ Not the first time.” 

M. Joly sighed. He saw Marie sitting 
by the Fontaine de Médecis. 

“The second, then—’ 

' No, or the second.” 

“Does that matter? You smiled, and 
at that smile I loved you; and you—did 
you not love me then also—a little?” 

“ Perhaps—a little—I do not know.” 

“But now—you know now?” 

‘ Hark!” 

‘It is nothing.” 

“Tlush! I heard something.” 

“ Derante, you are trembling—yes, you 
shall go—but once more, tell m«¢ 

“ VY es—ves—yes Oh, I am afraid— 
let me go I cannot. bear it.” 

“ Ther a | obey you you will 
come again ?—-” 

“ No—ves—I do not know 
“ Dorante, Dorante 


A light footstep hurried over the grass 
and all was still. 

M. Joly had made up his mind. To 
the entrance of the arbor was but a 
step, and, taking this step, he drew 
from his pocket his match-box and _ be- 
gan lighting his cigar. By the light of 
the taper he saw a young man, pale and 
trembling. 

“Sit down,” he said, quietly. “ We 
will have a little conversation together. 
It is true that it is dark here, but I ob- 
serve darkness does not prevent people 
from coming to an understanding.” 

“ Monsieur 

“T owe you no apology for listening,” 
pursued M. Joly, calmly, “for if I had 
not listened you would not have heard 
much that was agreeable to you. More- 
over, in one’s own garden one is not 
obliged to retire to some distant corner 
at the mere sound of voices. Have you, 
perchance, the key to my gate?” 

“ Here it is, monsieur.” 
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“Good. Hereafter you will come in by 
the other door, which has a bell provided 
for visitors.” 

“ Monsieur, 
feas it.” 


“At the 


sions only 


I have done wrong—lI con- 


Prefecture we value confes- 


lack 


do you take me for a priest 


when we evidence. Or 


who gives 
absolution ? 
right to up- 


but, be- 


sats Monsieur, you have the 


braid me—I have done wrong 


ieve me, I love her 
“Oh, as to that 
the re is, 


share it. 
differ 
sentiment, I 


sentiment, I 
Between us however, a 


ence. In expressing this 


choose the daytime, whereas you prefer 
the night.” 
“Monsieur, | 
sell 
is I who am to blame.” 
“TIave | 
blandly. “If there 
where it belongs. 
There 
ignorant of 


entreat you. 


Mademoi 
Dorante is innocent—I swear it—it 
M. Joly, 
fall 


done is 


said 
is blame it 
But 
remains only Madame Jols 


blamed her?’ 
will 
what is 
done. 
sentiments. 


who is your 


Come, then, I wish to present you to my 

“ But, monsieur 

“Oh, Madame Joly is a most amiable 
and M. Joly led 
the way up the gravel path. 

“ Marie,” he 


door, ™ here 


person. Fear nothing, 


said, opening the library 
is a gentleman who wishes to 
pay you his respects. For the moment. | 


leave you. I have a visit to make.” 

As he passed through the gate into the 
street M. Joly saw a light 
Dorante’s “ Ah,” he 
“ that will 


neighborhood.” 


shining in 
muttered, 
the 
the gate behind 
hurried down the deserted street 
and rang his neighbor’s bell. <A servant, 
hat 
an hour, opened the door grudg 


room. 


young man arouse whole 
Closing 
him, he 
astonished to see a man without a 
at such 
ingly. 

“Ts your master in?” 

“ He has not gone out, Monsieur Joly,” 
replied the servant, recognizing him. 

“ Well, then, announce me.” 

She led the way along a narrow hall, 
and threw open a door at its farther ex- 
tremity. Following close upon her heels, 
M. Joly announced himself. 

A little old man in a dressing-gown and 
velvet skull-eap was seated at a table 
loaded with books and papers and lighted 
by a single candle. 
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‘Ah, it is you, neighbor, at this hour!” 
said M. Joly. 

* By no means, by no 


lighted. 


“QOne is sufficient,” 


‘I disturb you?” 
means; | am de 
Sophik + another candle Le 

said M. Joly, be- 
which said, 


stowing on Sophie a glance 


leave us, and seating himself in the chair 
offered him. “ You will pardon my visit 
at this hour, which as you have just ob 
For that, however, 


served, is a late one. 
it is not I who am responsible your 
son.’ 

“My Paris.” 

“ At this moment.” said M. Joly, dryly, 


for the 


son! but my son is in 
‘your son is asking Madame Joly 
hand of Dorante.” 

“What are 
It is impossible as 


“When th 


in time one gets ace 


Monsieur Joly! 


you saying, 


impossible becomes true, 


and I 


inventing anything, 


istomed to it, 
assure you | am not 
Monsieur Laurens.” 

“THe has done this without asking my 
permission—without consulting me.” 
“Oh, as to that, 


Dorante 


unde r no dis 
not 


you are 


advantage. has consulted 

me, either.” 

this is im- 

possible. I have other plans for Edmond 
I—” 


‘In that 


is mine, 


“ But, monsieur, | repeat, 


then, the advantage 
as regards Dorante, I have 


As to yours, 


respect, 
|: or 
they are 


» none. impos 


M. Joly’s 
at his guest, bewildered. 
replied M. Joly, 
been interfering 
with the plans of others. At the Pre 
feecture it with 


interfer 


“T understand nothing,” said 
re ighbor, staring 


“ Monsieur,” 


“mv life 


smiling, 
has spent in 
is our sole business. It is 
this instance | 
W hethe r we 


with those of 


t that in 


reg 


re 
| 
i 


wit yours. two shall in- 


terfer two children whom 
a wall four meters in height has not been 


abl 


come to 


have 
Whe n, taking 
find these 
what shall I say ? 

promises which to persons of our 
did not 
we also were at one time 


to separate is the question I 
propose to you. 


the air in my garden, I two 
childre n exchanging 
those 
age would seem extravagant if we 
remember that 
inclined to indulge in them 
“Monsieur Joly, you amaze me.” 

“The question arises whether your son, 
as I said, is at this moment asking 
for the hand of 


that hand, 


who, 


my wife Dorante, is 


worthy of and whether th 
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hand of which he has already possessed 
himself in my garden can be withdrawn 
without doing violence to the heart which 
has surrendered it. I have not the honor 
of knowing your son intimately. Doubt- 
less he will explain to you what he is now 
explaining to Madame Joly—ah!” turn- 
ing to the door at whose threshold ap- 
peared a face radiant with that hope of 
youth which fears no obstacles—* here he 
is. I leave you together.” 


“ 


Papa! Papa !” cried Dorante, spring- 
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ing to his neck before he had time to 
close the door of his library. 

“Tt is not worth while at this late day 
to begin calling me papa,” said M. Joly, 
half-suffocated. 

When, some nonths later, he stood for 
the second time before the altar of St. 
Médard, and Dorante, on tiptoe, lifted her 
face for the kiss of blessing, he whis- 
pered : 

“Well, he is not a marquis—but, as | 
once told you, marquises are no longer of 
the same importance.” 
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BY FLORENCE 


M* store is spent; I 
Give me to drink 
Pour me a draught—a 


srimming and fresh 
Nectar of earth, 


EARLE COATES 


am fain to borrow: 
of a vintage fine! 


draught of To-morrow, 
from a rock-cool shrine: 


For the longing and dearth 


Of a heart still young, 


That waiteth and waiteth a song unsung! 


Glad be the strain! 


In the cup pour no pain: 


Leave at the brim not a 


Spring would I sing! 


taste of sorrow! 
For the bird flies free, 


The sap is astir in the oldest tree, 
And the Maiden weaves, 
“Mid a laughter of leaves, 

The bud and the blossom of joys to be! 


Aye, Winter took all; 
3ut I heard the Spring 
‘ And my heart, denied, 


With a rapturous shiver 


eall, 


Like that that makes eager the pulse of the river 
When something at last tells it Winter is past 
Awoke at the sound of her voice, and replied. 


A libation to Spring! 
She is there! She is here! 


ah, quickly! pour fast! 
—in the sky—on the sea— 


In the Morning-Land waiting my heart and me! 
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Mark 


SOME CHAPTERS FROM 


BY ALBERTI bl 


NIN 


HE new home of the Clemens 

family in Hartford became mort 

beautiful to them as things found 
heir places, and as the year deepened, 
and the wonder of autumn foliage lit up 
their landseape. Sitting on a littie ip 
per baleony. one October Sunday, Mrs 
Clemens wrote: 


The atmosphere is very hazy, and it 
makes the autumn tints even more soft and 
beautiful than usual. Mr. Twichell came 
for Mr. Clemens to go walking with him 


they returned at dinner-time, heavily laden 


with autumn leaves. 


And, as usual, Clemens, finding the 
letter unfinished, took up the story in 


nis own fashion: 


Twichell came up here with me to lunch 
eon after services, and I went back home 
with him and took Susie along in her little 
carriage. We have just got home again, 
middle of afternoon, and Livy has gone to 
rest and left the west baleony to me. There 
is a shining and most marvelous miracle of 
cloud effects mirrored in the brook—a pi 
ture which began with perfection and has 
momently surpassed it ever since, until at 
last it is almost unendurably beautiful 

There is a cloud picture in the stream 
now whose hues are as manifold as those in 
an opal and as delicate as the tintings of a 
sea-shell. But now a muskrat is swimming 
through it and obliterating it with the tur 
moil of wavelets he casts abroad from his 
shoulders. 

The customary Sunday assemblage of 
strangers is gathered together im = the 


grounds discussing the house. 


Twichell and Clemens took a_ good 
many walks these days—long walks, for 
Twichell was an athlete and Clemens 
had not outgrown the Nevada habit of 
pedestrian wandering. Taleott’s Tower, 
a wooden structure about five miles from 
Hartford, was one of their favorite ob- 
jective-points, and often they walked out 
and back, talking so continuously, and 


AN EXTI 


Twain 


s7ELOW PAINE 


<o absorbed in the themes of their dis- 
cussions, that time and distance slipped 
away almost unnoticed 

It was during one of these walks that 
they planned a far more extraordinary 
ndertaking: nothing less, in facet, than 
valk from Hartford to Boston. This 
was early in November. They did not 
delay the matter, for the weather was 


vetting too uncertain. 


Clemens wrote Redpath: 


Dear REDPATH Rev. J. H. Twichell and 
I expect to start at 8 o’clock Thursday 
norning to walk to Boston in twenty-four 
hours or more, We shall telegraph 
Young's Hotel for rooms Saturday night, in 
order to allow for a low average of pedes 


trianism. 


It was half-past eight on Thursday 
morning, November 12th, that they left 
| wichell’s house in a carriage, drove 
to the East Hartford bridge, and ther 
took to the road, Twichell earrying a 
little bag and Clemens a basket of lunch. 

The papers had got hold of it by this 
time, and were watching the result. 
They did well enough that first day, 
following the old Boston stage road, ar- 
riving at Westford about seven o'clock 
in the evening, twenty-eight miles from 
the starting-point. There was no real 
hotel at Westford, only a sort of tavern, 
but it afforded the luxury of rest. 
* Also.” says Twichell, in a memorandum 
of the trip, “a sublimely profane hostler 
vhom you couldn’t jostle with any sort 
ol mild remark without bringing down 

pon vourself a yn rfect avalanche of 
oaths.” 

Westford was about as far as they 
continued the journey afoot. Clemens 
was exceedingly lame next morning, and 
had had a rather bad night, but he swore 
and limped along six miles farther, to 
North Ashford; then gave it up. They 
drove from North Ashford to the rail- 
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way, where Clemens telegraphed Red- 
path and Howells of their approach. 


To Redpath: 

We have made thirty-five miles in less 
than five davs. This demonstrates that the 
thing can be done. Shall now finish by rail. 
Did you have any bets on us? 


To Howells 

Arrive by rail at 7 o'clock, the first of a 
series of grand annual pedestrian tours from 
Hartford to Boston to be performed by us. 
The next will take place next year. 


Redpath read his despatch to a lecture 
audience, with effect. Howells made im- 
mediate preparation for receiving two 
way-worn, hungry men. He telegraphed 
to Yeung’s Hotel: “You and Twiehell 
come right up to 37 Concord Avenue, 
Cambridge, near Observatory. Party 
waiting for you.” 

They got to Howells’s about nine 
o'clock, and the refreshments were wait- 
ing. Miss Longfellow was there, Rose 
Hawthorne, John Fisk, Larkin B. Mead, 
the sculptor, and others of that pleasant 
sort. 

It was during the trip to Boston with 
Twichell that Mark Twain saw for the 
first time what was then a_ brand-new 
invention, a typewriter; or it may have 
been during a subsequent visit, a week 
or two later. At all events, he had the 
machine and was practising on it De- 
cember 9, 1874, for he wrote two letters 
on it that day, one to Howells and the 
other to Orion Clemens. In the latter 
he says: 

I am trying to get the hang of this new- 
fangled w riting machine, but am not making 
a shining suecess of it. However, this is 
the first attempt I ever have made, and yet I 
perceive that I shall soon easily acquire 
a fine facility in its use. I saw the thing 
in Boston the other day, and was greatly 
taken with it. 


He goes on to explain the new wonder, 
and on the whole his first attempt is a 
very creditable performance. With his 
usual enthusiasm over an innovation, he 
believes it is going to be a great help to 
him, and proclaims its advantages. 

This is the letter to Howells: 

You needn’t answer this: I am only prac- 
tising to get three; another slip-up there; 
only practising to get the hang of the thing. 
I notice I miss fire and get in a good many 


unnecessary letters and punctuation marks 
[ am simply using you for a target to bang 
at. Blame my cats! but this thing requires 
genius in order to work it just right. 

In an article written long after, he 
tells how he was with Nasby when he 
first saw the machine in Boston through 
a window, and how they went in to see 
it perform. In the same article he states 
that he was the first person in the world 
to apply the type-machine to literature, 
and that the story of Tom Sawyer was 
probably the first type-copied manu- 
script.* 

The new enthusiasm ran its course 
and died. The typewriter was not per- 
fect in those days, as it is now, and the 
keys did not always respond readily. He 
declared it was ruining his morals—that 
it made him “want to swear.” He 
offered it to Howells because, he said, 


Howells had no morals, anyway. How- 
ells hesitated, so Clemens traded the 
machine to Bliss for a side-saddle. But 


perhaps Bliss also became afraid of the 


influence, for in due time he brought 
it back. Howells, again tempted, hesi- 
tated, and this time was lost. What 
eventually became of the machine is not 
history. 

One of those happy Aflantic dinners 
which Howells tells about came toward 
the end of that year. It was at the 
Parker House, and Emerson was there, 
and Aldrich, and the rest of that group. 

“Don’t you dare to refuse that invita- 
tion,” said Howells; and Clemens nat- 
urally didn’t, and wrote back: 

I want you to ask Mrs. Howells to let 
you stay all night at the Parker House, and 
tell lies and have an improving time, and 
take breakfast with me in the morning. | 
will have a good room for you and a fire. 
Can’t you tell her it always makes you sick 
to go home late at night, or something like 
that? That sort of thing arouses Mrs. 
Clemens’s sympathies easily. 

Two memories of that old dinner re- 
main to-day. Aldrich and Howells were 
not satisfied with the kind of neckties 
that Mark Twain wore (the old-fashioned 
black “string” tie, a Western survival), 
so they made him a present of two 


* Tom Sawyer was not then complete, and 
had been laid aside. The first type-copied 
manuscript was probably early chapters of 
the Mississippi story, two discarded type- 
written pages of which still exist. 
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he set out on his 


Next day he 


cravats when return 


for Hartford. 
You Aldrich 


deeply and sincerely grateful 


wrote: 


made woman 
Mrs. Clemens. 


years 


and have one 


For months—I may even say -she has 


shown unaccountable toward 
necktie, 
ting up in 
to take it 


an animosity 


even get- 
the night 
with the 


my 
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than 
photographs and prints of Mark 


Day no less twenty pictures came 


I'wain, his house, his family, his various 
Aldrich 


then that the perpetrator of this outrage 


belongings. sent a warning 


was known to the police as Mark l iin, 





blackguard 
it - sometimes 


lar 


tongs and 
also 
getting 80 as to 
threaten it. 

When l 
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her nature 
itself to- 
gether — insomuch 
that I, 


a door, 


them ; 
venom in 


cathe red 
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without, 


danger. 


being 
went 


perceiving 


It is recorded that 
he 
the neckties, and re- 
more to 
the earlier mode. 
Another 
of the 
linked to a demand 
that Aldrich made of 
that night 
photograph. 
returning 
to Hartford, put up 
fifty - two different 
specimens in as many 


eventually wore 


turned no 
memory 
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Clemens 
for his 


Clemens, 











the 
sending one 
a week for a year. 
Then he concluded 
that this was too slow a 


envelopes, with 


idea of 


and for 
morning to “ His 
Aldrich lived at 
Ponkapog, hence the title. 

“His Grace ” 
then protested, 


process, 
a week sent one every 
Grace of Ponkapog.” 


stood it for a few days, 


“The police,” he said, 


“are in the habit of swooping down upon 
a publication of that sort,” and he kept 
up the playful burlesque in this charm- 


ing, inimitable fashion. On New-Year’s 


4 REAR 


VIEW OF THE HARTFORD Hi 


alias “ The Jumping Frog,” a well-known 
California who would be 
speedily arrested and brought to Ponka- 


desperado, 


pog to face his victim. This letter was 
signed “T. Bayleigh, Chief of Police,” 
and on the outside of the envelope there 
that it 
person to 


was a statement would be 
for that more 
mail-matter, as the post-office had been 


So the jolly farce closed. 


no 


use send any 


blown up. 
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The “inspiration tank,” as Clemens 
sometimes called it, had now filled up 
again. He had received from some- 
where new aftlatus for the story of Tom 
and Huck, and was working on it stead- 
ily. The family remained late in Hart- 
ford, and early in July (1875), under full 
head of steam, he brought the story to a 
close. On the 5th he wrote Howells: 

I have finished the story and didn’t take 
the chap i yond boyhood. - believe it would 
be fatal to do it in any shape but autobio- 
graphically—like Gil Blas. 1 perhaps made 
a mistake in not writing it in the first per- 
son. If 1 went on, now, and took him into 
manhood, he would just lie, like all the 
one-horse men in literature, and the reader 
would conceive a hearty contempt for him. 
It is not a boy’s book, at all. It will only be 
read by adults. It is only written for adults 

Of course he wanted Howells to look 
at the story. It was a tremendous favor 
to ask, he said, but he knew of no other 
person whose judgment he could “ ven- 


ture to take, fully and entirely. Don’t 
hesitate to say no, for I know how your 
time is taxed, and I would have honest 
need to blush if you said yes.” 

“Send on your manuscript,” wrote 
Howells. “ You've no idea what I may 
ask you to do for me some day.” 

But Clemens, conscience - stricken, 
“blushed and weakened,” as he said. 
On Howells insisting, he wrote: 


But I will gladly send it to you if you 
will do as follows: dramatize it if you per 
ceive that you can, and take, for your re 
muneration, half of the first $6,000 which I 
receive for its representation on the stage. 
You could alter the plot entirely, if you 
chose. I could help in the work, most 
cheerfully, after you had arranged the plot. 
I have my eye upon two young girls who 
can play “Tom” and “ Huck.” 


Howells was not without experience in 
dramatization, and Clemens had full 
faith in him in any field of literary art. 

Howells insisted on 
seeing the story, and 











expressed pleasure in 
the idea of a play, 
but urged Clemens 
to do the work him- 
self. He could never 
find time, he said, 
and he doubted 
whe ther he could en- 
ter into the spirit of 
another man’s story. 
Clemens did begin 
a dramatization then 
or a little later, but 
it was not completed. 
Mrs. Clemens, to 
whom he had read 
the story as it pro- 
eeeded, was as anx- 
ious as her husband 
for Howells’s opin- 
ion, for it was the 
first extended piece 
of fietion Mark 
Twain had under- 
taken alone. He ear- 
ried the manuscript 
over to Boston him- 
self, and, whatever 
their doubts may 
have been, Howells’s 
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subsequent letter set 
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wrote that he had sat up till one in 
the morning to get to the end of it, 
simply because it was impossible to 
leave off 
It is altogether the best boy story I ever 
read. It will be an immense success, but 
I think vou ought to treat it explicitly a 
bov’s storv: grown-ups will enjoy it just 
much if you do, and if you should put 
as a story of bovs’ character from 
grown-up point of view you give the 
wrong key to it. 


Vie wed in the light of subseq ent 
events, there has never been any better 
literary opinion than that—none that h: 
been more fully justified. 

Clemens was delighted. He 
coneerning a point here and there, one 

juiry referring to the use of a certain 

ord. Howells’s reply left no 
doubt: 


I'd have that swearing out in an instant 
[ suppose I didn’t notice it because the lo 
cution was so familiar to my Western sense 
and so exactly the thing Huck would say 
but it won’t do for children. 


Ciemens’s acknowledgment of the cor- 
rection was characteristic: 

Mrs. Clemens received the mail this morn 
ing, and the. next minute she lit into the 
study with danger in her eyes, and this 
demand on her tongue: “ Where is the pro 
fanity Mr. Howells spe aks of?” Then 1 had 
to miserably confess that I had left it out 
when reading the MS. to her. Nothing but 
almost inspired lving got me out of this 
scrape with my scalp. Does your wife give 


vou rats like that when you go a littl 


one-sided 


The Clemens family did not go to 
Elmira that year. The children’s health 
seemed to require the sea-shore, and in 
\ugust they went to Bateman’s Point, 

ar Newport, Rhode Island. Not much 
happened there. It was just a resort, by 
no means as pleasant as Quarry Farm, 
only to be taken because it was down on 
the prescription. Clemens most of the 
time played tenpins in an alley that nad 
gone to ruin. The balls would not stay 
on the track; the pins stood at inebriate 
angles. It reminded him of the old 
billiard-tables of Western mining-camps, 
and furnished the same uncertainty of 
play. It was his delight, after he had 
become accustomed to the eccentricities 

Vor. CXXV.—No. 746.—32 


rWAIN 


f the alley, to invite in a stranger and 
watch his suffering and his frantic effort 
score, 
hey returned to Hartford in Septem- 
ber, and Clemens began, with great en- 
thusiasm, a new story; one of the many 
innings that exhausted its foree and 
lot pre sently, or met with household 
isapproval because of its unfortunate 
ign. Reviewing the manuscripts 
vhich his wife induced him to diseard, 
and certain edited manuscripts, one gets 
partial idea of what the reading world 
wes to Olivia Clemens. 
Among the abandoned literary under- 
’ these early years of authorship 
inning of what was do il t- 
Ss to become a book, “The Second 


Advent ” 


very doubtful miraculous conception in 


a storv vhich opens with a 


Arkansas, and leads only to grotesquerie 
d literary disorder. The re is anothe r, 
» Autobiography of a Damn Fool ” 

family history, hope le asly 

he began it with vast en 

siasm, and until he allowed his wife to 
see the manuscript, thought it especially 
good. * Livy wouldn’t have it,” he said, 
[os gave it up.” Ther is another, 


strong and 


“The Mysterious Chamber.” 


hne in coneeption, vividly and intens ly 


interesting; the story of a young lover 


who is accidentally locked behind a secret 


door in an old eastle, and cannot an- 
nounce himself. He wanders at last 
down into subterranean passazes beneath 
the eastle, and he lives in this isolation 
for twenty years. The question of suste- 
nance was the weak point in the story. 
Clemens could invent no way of provid- 
ing it except by means of a waste-pipe or 
conduit from the kitchen, into which 
scraps of meat, bread, and other items 
of garbage were’ thrown. This he 
thought sufficient, but Mrs. Clemens did 
not highly regard such a literary device. 
Clemens could think of no good way to 
improve upon it, so this effort, too, was 
consigned to the penal colony—a set of 
pigeonholes kept in his study. To 
Howells and others when they came along 
he would read the disearded yarns, and 
they were delightful enough for such a 
purpose, as delightful as the sketches 
which every artist has, turned face to th 
wall. 


Captain Stormfield, published for the 
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tirst time only a few years ago, lay under 
the ban for many a year, though never 
entirely abandoned. This manuscript was 
recommended for publication by Howells, 
who has since admitted that it would 
hardly have done then; and indeed, in 
its original, primitive nakedness, pub- 
lication would have been doubtful even 
in this day of wider toleration. 

It should be said here that there is 
not the least evidence (and the manu- 
scripts are full of evidence) that Mrs. 
Clemens was ever supersensitive or nar- 
row or unliterary in her restraints. She 
became his public, as it were, and no 
man ever had a more open-minded, clear- 
headed public than that. No one realized 
her worth more than he. No one made 
fuller acknowledgment of it, not only 
afterward, but then, and to her. On her 
thirtieth birthday (November 27, 1875) 
he wrote her a letter which conveys some- 
thing of the tribute of his love. 


Livy DARLING—wNSix years have gone by 
since I made my first great success in life 
and won you, and thirty years have passed 
since Providence made preparation for that 
happy success by sending you into the 
world. Every day we live together adds to 
the security of my confidence that we can 
never any more wish to be separated than 
we can imagine a regret that we were ever 
joined. You are dearer to me to-day, my 
child, than you were upon the last anni- 
versary of this birthday; you were dearer 
then than you were a year before—you have 
grown more and more dear from the first 
of those anniversaries, and I do not doubt 
that this precious progression will continue 
on to the end—that is, if my strong but 
sluggishly demonstrative love has not al- 
ready reached its limit and perfection. 

Let us look forward to the coming anni- 
versaries, with their age and their gray 
hairs, without fear and without depression, 
trusting and believing that the love we bear 
each other will be sufficient to make them 
blessed. 

So, with abounding affection for you and 
our babies, I hail this day that brings you 
the matronly grace and dignity of three 


decades! 


The long - delayed book of Sketches, 
contracted for five years before, was is- 
sued that autumn. The Jumping Frog, 
which he had bought from Webb, was 
included in the volume; also the French 
translation which Madame Blane (“ Th. 
Benzon”) had made for the Revue des 


Deux Mondes, with Mark Twain’s re- 
translation back into English, a most 
astonishing performance in its literal 
rendition of the French idiom. 

Among the new matter in the book 
were “Some Fables for Good Old Boys 
and Girls,” in which certain wood erea 
iures are supposed to make a scientific 
excursion into a place at some time oe- 
cupied by men. It is the most preten 
tious feature of the book, and in its 
way about as good as any. Like Gul- 
liver’s Travels, its object was satire, but 
its result is also of interest. 

It was in this volume of sketches that 
Mark Twain first spoke in print concern 
ing copyright, showing the absurd in 
justice of discriminating against literary 
ownership by statute of limitation. He 
did this in the form of an open petition 
to Congress, asking that all property, 
real and personal, should be put on the 
copyright basis, its period of ownership 
limited to a “beneficent term of forty- 
two years.” Of course this was regarded 
as a joke, as in a sense it was; but like 
most of Mark Twain’s jokes it was 
founded on reason and justice. 

The approval with which it was re- 
ceived by his literary associates led him 
10 still further flights. He began a de- 
termined crusade for international copy- 
right laws. It was a transcendental be- 


ginning, but it contained the germ of 


what, in the course of time, he would 
be largely instrumental in bringing to a 
ripe and magnificent conclusion. In this 
first effort he framed a petition to enact 
laws by which the United States would 
declare itself to be for right and justice, 
regardless of other nations, and become 
a good example to the world by refusing 
to pirate the books of any foreign author. 
He wrote to Howells, urging him to get 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, 
and others to sign this petition. 

I will then put a gentlemanly chap under 
wages, and send him personally to every 
author of distinction in the country and 
corral the rest of the signatures. Then I'll 
have the whole thing lithographed (about 
one thousand copies), and move upon the 
President and Congress in person, but in the 
subordinate capacity of the party who is 
merely the agent of better and wiser men 
—or men whom the country cannot venture 
to laugh at. , 

I will ask the President to recommend the 
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TWAIN'S FIRST TYPEWRITTEN LETTER 


Ye 


gave 


and yu 


( 


Ingenious. 
the onstitution 


that 


must understand 


every man vote; therefore vote was 


right, and could not be taken away. 
lid that ce 


might 


onstitution not say r 


Is not be given two 


So an amendatory clause was 





inserted in a quiet way; a clause which au 
thorized the enlargement of the suffrage in 
certain cases to be specified by statute. 

The victory was complete. The new law 
was framed and passed. Under it, every 
citizen, howsoever poor or ignorant, pos 
sessed one vote, 80 universal suffrage still 
reigned; but if a man possessed a good com- 
mon-school education and no money, he had 
two votes; a high-school education gave 
him four; if he had property, likewise, to 
the value of three thousand sacos. he 
wielded one more vote; for every fifty 
thousand sacos a man added to his prop 
erty he was entitled to another vote; a uni 
versity education entitled a man to nine 
votes, even though he owned no property. 


The author goes on to show the benef- 
icent results of this enaction;: how the 
country was benefited and glorified by 
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the fear that the world might refuse to 
take him seriously over his own signature 
or nom de plum 

Howells urged him to follow up the 
“Gondour” paper; to send some mor 
reports from that model land. But 
Clemens was not pledged altogether to 
national reforms. 


In conversation with John Hay, Hay 
said to Mark Twain: “A man reaches 
the zenith at forty, the top of the hill. 
From that time forward he begins to 
descend. If you have any great under 
taking ahead, begin it now. You will 
never be so capable again.” 

Of course this was only a theory of 
Hay’s—a rule where rules do not apply, 
where in the end the problem resolves 
itself into a question 
of individualities 











John Hay did as 
great work after 
forty as ever before; 
so did Mark Twain; 
and both of them 
gained in intellectual 
strength and public 
honor almost to the 
very day of their 
death. 

Yet it must hav 
seemed to many who 
knew him, and _ to 
himself, like enough, 
that Mark Twain 
at forty had reached 
the pinnacle of his 
fame and_  achieve- 
ment. His name 
Was on every lip; 
in whatever environ- 
ment, observation 
and argument wer 
likely to be pointed 
with some saying or 
anecdote attributed 








IN THE STUDY AT QUARRY FARM 


this stimulus toward enlightenment and 
industry. No one ever suspected that 
Mark Twain was the author of the 
fable. It contained almost no trace of 
his usual literary manner. Nevertheless 
he wrote it, and only withheld his name, 
as he did in a few other instances, in 


rightly or otherwis 
to Mark Twain. 

He was in a con 
stant state of siege, besought by all 
varieties and conditions of humanity for 
favors such as only human need and 
abnormal ingenuity can invent. His 
ever-increasing mail presented a mar- 
velous exhibition « 


f the human species 
on undress parade. 
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MARK 


Young men wrote requesting verses or 


sentiments to be inseribed in young a 


dies’ autograph albums; young girls wrote 


asking him to write a story of his life, 
to be used as a school composition; men 
starting obscure papers coolly invited him 
to lend them his name as editor, assuring 
him that he would be put to no trouble, 
ind that it would help advertise his books; 

fruitful humorist wrote that he had 
vented some five thousand puns, and 
ted Marl Twain to father this terrific 
ynrogeny in book form for a share of the 
returns. But the list is endless. He said 
once > 
“The symbol of the race ought to be 
human being carrying an ax, for every 
man being has one concealed about 
him somewhere, and is always seeking the 
opportunity to grind it.” 

Letters came q werly addressed. Ther 
s one envelope still in existence which 
bears Clemens’s name in elaborate design 
ind a very good silhouette likeness, the 
vork of some talented artist. “* Marl 
['wain, United States,” was a common ad 
lress; “ Mark Twain, The World,” was 
also used; “ Mark Twain, Somewhere,” 
mailed in a foreign country, reached him 
promptly, and “ Mark Twain, Anywhere,” 
found its way to Hartford in due season. 
Then there was a letter (though this was 
later; he was abroad at the time), mailed 
by Brander Matthews and Francis Wil 
son, addressed, “ Mar Twain, God Knows 
Where.” It found him after traveling 
half around the world on its errand. 
In his answer he said, “ He did.” Then 
some one sent a letter addressed, “ The 
Devil Knows Where.” This also reached 
him, and he answered, “He did. too.” 
Surely this was the furthest horizon of 
fame. 


Meantime Tom Sawyer remained un- 
published. 

“Get Bliss to hurry it up!” wrote 
Howells. “That boy is going to make a 
prodigious hit.” 

But Clemens delayed the book, to find 
some means to outwit the Canadian 
pirates, who thus far had laid hands on 
everything, and now were clamoring at 
the Atlantic because there was no more 
to steal. 

Moncure D. Conway was in America, 


TWAIN 


and agreed to take the manuscript of 





Sawyer to London and arrange for its 
publication and copyright. Comway read 
Tom Sawyer on the ship and was greatly 
excited over it Later, in London, he 
ven lectured on it, arranging meantime 
for its publication with Chatto & Windus, 
establishing a friendly business relation 
vith that firm which Mark Twain con- 
nued during his lifetime. 

Clemens lent himself to a number of 
institutional amusements that year, and 
on April 26, 1876, made his first public 
appearance on the dramatic stage. 

It was an amateur performance, but 
not of the usual kind. There was gen- 
ne dramatie talent in Hartford, and 
ie old play of the “ Loan of a Lover,” 
vith Mark Twain as Peter Spyk and 


Miss Helen Smith as Gertrude, with a 


4] 


support sufficient to their needs, gave a 
performance that probably furnished as 
uch entertainment as that pleasant 
old play is capable of providing. Mark 
wain had in him the making of a great 
actor. As a reader or lecturer he was 
lways more the actor than the orator. 
Henry Irving onee said to him: 

‘You made a mistake by not adopting 
the stage as a profession. You would have 
made even a greater actor than a wW rite r.” 

Yet it is unlikely that he would ever 
have been satisfied with the stage. He 
had too many original literary ideas. He 
would never have been satisfied to repeat 
the same part over and over again, night 
after night from week to month and 
from month to year. He could not stick 
to the author’s lines even for one night. 
In his performance of the easy-going, 
thick-headed Peter Spyk his impromptu 
additions to the lines made it hard on the 
company, who found their cues all at sixes 
ind sevens, but it delighted the audience 
beyond measure. No such impersonation 
of that character was ever given before 
or ever will be given again. It was re- 
peated with new and astonishing varia- 
tions on the part of Peter, and it could 
have been put on for a long run. Au- 
gustin Daly wrote immediately, offering 
the Fifth Avenue Theater for a “ benefit ” 
performance, and again, a few days later, 
urging acceptance—“ not for one night, 
but for many.” 

Clemens was tempted, no doubt. Per- 
haps, if he had yielded, he would to-day 
have had one more claim on immortality. 
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The Adventures of Tom Sawyer ap- 
peared late in December (1876), and im- 
mediately took its place as foremost of 
American stories of boy life, a place 
which it unquestionably holds to this 
day. We have already considered the 
personal details of this story, for they 
were essentially nothing more than the 
various aspects of Mark Twain’s own 
boyhood. 

It was that fall and winter that Bret 
Harte came to Hartford and collaborated 
with Mark Twain on the play “ Ah Sin,” 
a comedy-drama, or melodrama, written 
for Charles T. Parsloe, the great imper- 
sonator of Chinese character. Harte had 
written a successful play which unfor- 
tunately he had sold outright for no great 
sum, and was eager for another venture. 
Harte had the dramatic sense and con- 
structive invention. He also had humor, 
but he felt the need of the sort of humor 
that only Mark Twain could furnish. 
Furthermore, he believed that a_ play 
backed by both their reputations must 


start with great advantages. Clemens 


also realized these things, and the ar 
rangement was made. Speaking of their 
method ot working, Clem hs once said: 

“Well, Bret came down to Hartford 
and we talked it over, and then Bret 
wrote it while I played billiards, but, 
of course, I had to go over it to get 
the dialect right. Bret never did know 
anything about dialect.” Which is 
hardly a fair statement of the case. 
They both worked on the play, and 
worked hard. 

“Ah Sin” was put on at Wash- 
ington, at the National Theater, on the 
evening of May 7, 1877. It had been 
widely exploited in the newspapers, and 
the reputations of the authors insured a 
crowded opening. Clemens was unable 
1o go over on account of a sudden at- 
tack of bronchitis. Parsloe was nervous 
accordingly, and the presence of Harte 
does not seem to have added to his hap- 
piness. 

“T am not very well myself,” he wrote 
to Clemens. “ The excitement of the first 
night is bad enough, but to have the an- 
novanece with Harte that I have is too 
much for a new beginner.” 

Nevertheless, the play seems to have 
gone well, with Parsloe as Ah Sin, a Chi- 
nese laundryman who was also a great 


entation of frontier life which included 


number of other diverting things, with a 
fair support and a happy-go-lucky pres 


a supposed murder, a false accusation, and 


a general clearing-up of mystery by th 
pleasant and wily and useful and enter- 
taining Ah Sin. It was not a great play. 
It was neither very coherent nor con- 
vincing, but it had a lot of good fu’ in it, 
with character parts which, if not faithful 
to life, were faithful enough to the public 
conception of it to be amusing and excit 
ing. At the end of each act, not only 
Parsloe, but also the principal members 
of the company were called before the 
curtain for special acknowledgments 
When it was over there was a general 
eall for Ah Sin, who came before the cur- 
tain and read a telegram from Mark 
Twain: 

I am on the sick-list, and therefore can 
not come to Washington; but I have pre 
pared two speeches—one to deliver in event 
of failure of the play, and the other if sue 
cessful. Please tell me which I shall send. 
Maybe, better to put it to vote. 

Mark TWAIN, 


The house cheered the message, and 
when it was put to vote decided unani- 
mously that the play had been a success 

a verdict more kindly than true. 

J. I. Ford, of the theater management, 
wrote to Clemens the morning after the 
first performance, urging him to come t 


“ 


Washington in person and “ wet nurse” 
the play until “ it could do for itself.” 

Ford expressed satisfaction with th 
play and its prospects, and concludes: 

‘I inelose notices. Come if you ean 
‘Your presence will be worth ten thou 
sand men. The king’s name is a tower of 
strength.’ I have urged the President to 
come to-night.” 

The play made no money in Washing 
ton, but Augustin Daly decided to put it 
on in New York at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater, with a company which included, 
besides Parsloe, Edmond Collier, P. A 
Anderson, Dora Goldthwaite, Henry 
Crisp, and Mrs. Wells, a very worthy 
group of players indeed. Clemens was 
present at the opening, dressed in white, 
which he affected only for warm-weather 
use in those days, and made a speech at 
the end of the third act. 

“Ah Sin” did not excite much enthu- 
siasm among New York dramatie critics, 
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drifted to that harbor of forgotten last one, to those dainty Atlantic islands, 
» fell in love with them during that 
heart went always 


us that he should 


plays whence there is no returning. but he 
On the 16th of May, 1877, Mark Twain first visit, and his 

set out on what, in his note-book, he de- back to them. 

clared to be “the first actual pleasure Clemens and Twichell did not go to a 
‘ip” he had ever taken—meaning that tel Clemens did not wish to be 


every previous trip he had started with 
njoy- took up quarters in a_ boarding-hous 


and under assumed names they 


purpose other than that of mere « 
ment. He took with him his friend and with a Mrs. Kirkham, and were unmolest 


pastor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, and ed and altogether happy in their wander- 
the Vv sailed for Bermuda, an island resort through four golden days. Mark 


not so well known or so fashionable as to- ‘wain could not resist kee ping a note- 
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book, setting down bits of scenery and 
character and incident, just as he had al- 
ways done. He was impressed with the 
cheapness of property and living in the 
Bermuda of that period. He makes spe- 
cial mention of some cottages constructed 
of coral blecks “all as beautiful and as 
neat as a pin, at the cost of four hundred 
and eighty dollars each.” To Twichell he 
remarked: 

“Joe, this place is like heaven, and 
I’m going to make the most of it.” 

“ Mark,” said Twichell, “that’s right; 
make the most of a place that is like 
heaven while you have a chance.” 

The first Bermuda voyage was always 
a happy memory to Mark Twain. To 
Twichell he wrote that it was the “ joy- 
ousest trip” he had ever made. 


Not a heartache anywhere, not a twinge 
of conscience. I often come to myself out 
of a reverie and detect an undertone of 
thought that had been thinking itself with- 
out volition of mind, viz., that if we had 
only had ten days of those walks and talks 
instead of four. 


There was but one regret: Howells had 
not been with them. Clemens denounced 
him for his absence: 


If you had gone with us and let me pay 
the $50 which the trip and the board and 
the various knicknacks and mementoes 
would cost, I would have picked up enough 
droppings from your conversation to pay 
me 500 per cent. profit in the way of the 
several magazine articles which I could have 
written, whereas I can now write only 
one or two, and am therefore largely out of 
pocket by your proud ways. 


To Howells again, in June, he wrote: 


To-day I am deep in a comedy which T 
began this morning—principal character, an 
old detective. I skeletoned the first act 
and wrote the second to-day, and am dog- 
tired, now. Fifty-four pages of MS. in 
seven hours. 


Seven days later, the Fourth of July, 
he said: 


I have piled up 15] pages on my comedy. 
The first, second, and fourth acts are done, 
and done to my satisfaction, too. To-mor- 
row and next day will finish the third act 
and the play. Never had so much fun over 
anything in my life—never such consum- 
ing interest and delight, and, just think, 
I had Sol Smith Russell in my mind’s eye 
for the old detective’s part, and, hang it! 





he has gone off pottering with Oliver Optic 
or else the papers lie. 

He was working with enthusiasm, you 
see, believing in it with a faith which, 
alas! was no warrant for its quality. 
Even Howells caught his enthusiasm and 
became eager to see the play and to have 
the story it contained told for the Atf- 
lantic. 

Sut in the end it proved a mistake. 
Dion Boucicault, when he read _ the 
manuscript, pronounced it better than 
“Ah Sin,” but that was only qualified 
praise. Actors who considered the play, 
anxious enough to have Mark Twain’s 
name on their posters and small bills, 
were obliged to admit that while it con- 
tained marvelous lines, it wouldn’t “ go 

“Simon Wheeler, the Amateur De 
tective.” had plenty of good material in 
it—plenty of dialogue and_ situations; 


but the dialogue wouldn’t play and the 
situations wouldn’t act. Clemens real- 
ized that perhaps the drama was not, 
after all, his forte; he dropped * Simon 
Wheeler,” lost his interest in “ Ah Sin,” 
even leased “Colonel Sellers” for the 
coming season, and so, in a sort of fury, 
put theatrical matters out of his mind. 
He had entered upon what, for him, 
was a truer domain. One day he picked 
up from among the books at the farm 
a little juvenile volurae, an English story 
of the thirteenth century, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge, entitled, The Prince and the 
Page. It was a story of Edward I. and 
his cousins, Richard and Henry de Mont- 
fort; in part it told of the submerged 
personality of the latter, picturing him 
as having dwelt in disguise as a blind 
beggar for a period of years. It was a 
story of a sort and with a setting that 
Mark Twain loved, and as he read there 
came a correlative idea. Not only would 
he disguise a prince as a beggar, but a 
beggar as a prince. He would have them 
change places in the world, and each 
learn the burdens of the other’s life.* 
The plot presented physical difficulties. 
He still had some lurking thought of 
stage performance, and saw in his mind 
a spectacular presentation, with all the 


*There is no point of resemblance be- 
tween The Prince and the Pauper and the 
tale that inspired it. No one would ever 
guess that the one had grown out of the 
readings of the other, and no comparison 
of any sort is possible hetween them. 
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costumery of an early period as back- 
ground for a young and beautiful crea- 
ture who would play the part of prince. 
The old device of changelings in the 
cradle (later used in Pudd’nhead Wil- 
son) presented itself to him, but it could 
not provide the situations he had in 
mind. Finally came the thought of a 
playful interchange of raiment and state 
(with startling and unlooked-for conse- 
quence)—the guise and personality of 
Tom Canty, of Offal Court, for those of 
the son of Henry VIILI., little Edward 
Tudor, more lately sixth English king 
of that name. This little prince was 
not his first selection for the part. His 
original idea had been to use the late 
King Edward VII. (then Prince of 
Wales) at about fifteen, but he found 
that it would never answer to lose a 
prince among the slums of modern Lon- 
don, and have his proud estate denied 
and jeered at by a modern mob. He felt 
that he could not make it seem real; so 
he followed back through history, looking 
along for the proper time and prince, 
till he came to little Edward, who was 
too young—but no matter; he would do. 

He decided to begin his new venture 
in story form. He could dramatize it 
later. The situation appealed to him 
immensely. The idea seemed a brand- 
new one; it was fascinating, and he was 
saturated with the atmosphere and lit- 
erature and history—the data and detail 
of that delightful old time. 

He wrote about four hundred manu- 
script pages of the tale that summer; 
then, as the inspiration seemed to lag 
a little, put it aside, as was his habit, 
io wait until the ambition for it should 
be renewed. It was a long wait, as usual. 
He did not touch it again for three years. 


Clemens was never much inclined to 
work away from his Elmira study. 
“Magnanimous Incident Literature” 
(for the Atlantic) was about his only 
completed work of the winter of 1877-78. 
He was always tinkering with Captain 
Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven, and after 
one reconstruction Howells suggested that 
he bring it out as a book, in England, 
with Dean Stanley’s indorsement, though 
this may have been only semi - serious 
counsel. The story continued to lie in 
seclusion. 

Vor. CXXV.—No. 746.—33 
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But he had one new book in the field 
—a small book, bvt profitable. Dan 
Slote’s firm issued for him the Mark 
Twain Scrap-book, and at the end of the 
first royalty period rendered a statement 
of twenty-five thousand copies sold, which 
was well enough for a book that did not 
contain a single word that critics could 
praise or condemn. Slote issued another 
little book for him soon after—Punch, 
Brothers, Punch!—which, besides that 
lively sketch, contained the “ Random 
Notes” and some seven other selections. 

Mark Twain was tempted to go into 
the lecture field that winter, not by any 
of the offers, though these were nu- 
merous enough, but by the idea of a 
combination which he thought might be 
not only profitable but pleasant. Thomas 
Nast had made a great success of his 
caricature lectures, and Clemens, recall- 
ing Nast’s long-ago proposal, found it 
newly attractive. He wrote to Nast, 
proposing a joint tour. 

Undoubtedly this would have been a 
profitable combination, but Nast had a 
distaste for platforming—had given it 
up, as he thought, for life. So Clemens 
settled down to the fireside days, that 
afforded him always the larger comfort. 
The children were at an age to be enter- 
taining and to be entertained. In either 
ease they furnished him plenty of diver- 
sion when he did not care to write. They 
had learned his gift as a romancer, and, 
regardless of the extravagance of his 
tales, in this field he was always sure of 
at least one devoted audience. They 
sometimes assisted by furnishing sub- 
jects. They would bring him a picture, 
requiring him to invent a story for it 
without a moment’s delay. Sometimes 
they suggested the names of certain ani- 
mals or objects, and demanded that these 
be made into a fairy-tale. If they heard 
the name of any new creature or occupa- 
tion they were likely to offer them as 
impromptu inspiration. Once he was 
suddenly required to make a story out 
of a plumber and a “ bawgunstrictor,” 
but he was equal to it. On one side of 
the library, along the bookshelves that 
joined the mantelpiece, were numerous 
ornaments and pictures. At one end 
was the head of a girl, which they called 
“Emeline,” and at the other end was 
an oil-painting of a cat. When other 
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subjects failed, the romancer was obliged 
to build a story impromptu, and with- 
out preparation, beginning with the cat, 
working along through the bric-a-brac, 
and ending with “Emeline.” This was 
the unvarying programme. He was not 
allowed to begin with “Emeline” and 
end with the cat, and he was not per- 
mitted to introdnee an ornament from 
any other portion of the room. He could 
vary the story as much as he liked. In 
fact, he was required to do that. The 
trend of its chapters, from the cat to 
“Emeline,” was a well-trodden and ever- 
entertaining way. 

He gave up his luxurious study to the 
children as a sort of nursery and play- 
room, and took up his writing-quarters, 
first in a room over the stables, then in 
the billiard-room, which, on the whole, 
he preferred to any other place, for it was 
a third-story remoteness, and he could 
knock the balls about for inspiration. 

The billiard-room became his head- 
quarters. He received his callers there 
and impressed them into the game. If 
they could play, well and good; if they 
could not play, so much the better. He 
could beat them extravagantly, and he 
took a huge delight in such conquests. 
Every Friday evening, or oftener, a 
small party of billiard-lovers gathered, 
and played until a late hour, told stories 
and smoked till the room was blue, and 
comported themselves in general good- 
fellowship. Mark Twain always had a 
genuine passion for billiards. He was 
never tired of the game. He could play 
all night. He would stay till the last man 
gave out from sheer weariness; then he 
would go on knocking the balls about 
alone. He liked to invent new games 
and new rules for old games, often in- 
venting a rule on the spur of the mo- 
ment to fit some particular shot or posi- 
tion on the table. It amused him highly 
to do this; to make the rule advantage 
his own play, and to pretend a deep in- 
dignation when his opponents disquali- 
fied his rulings and rode him down. 


The German language became one of 
the interests of the Clemens home dur- 
ing the early months of 1878. The 
Clemenses had long looked forward to a 
sojourn in Europe, and the demand for 
another Mark Twain book of travel fur- 


nished an added reason for their going. 
They planned for the spring sailing, and 
to spend a year or more on the Conti- 
nent, making their headquarters in Ger- 
many. So they entered into the study 
of the language with an enthusiasm 
and perseverance that insured progress. 
There was a German nurse for the chil- 
dren, and the whole atmosphere of th« 
household presently became lingually 
Teutonic. Of course it would amuse 
Mark Twain, as everything amused him, 
but he was a good student; he acquired 
a working knowledge of the language in 
an extraordinarily brief time, just as in 
an earlier day he had picked up piloting. 
He would never become a German schol- 
ar, but his vocabulary and use of pic- 
turesque phrases, particularly those that 
combined English and German words, 
were often really startling, not only for 
their humor, but for their expressiveness. 

Necessarily the new study would infect 
his literature. He conceived a plan for 
making Captain Wakeman (Stormfield) 
come across a copy of Ollendorff in 
heaven, and proceed to learn the language 
of a near-lying district. 

They arranged to sail early in April, 
and, as on their former trip, persuaded 
Miss Clara Spaulding, of Elmira, to ac- 
company them. They wrote to the How- 
ellses, breaking the news of their going. 
urging them to come to Hartford for a 
good-by visit. Howells and his wif 
came. The Twichells, Warners, and other 
Hartford friends paid repeated farewe!! 
calls. The furniture was packed, th: 
rooms desolated, the beautiful home mad 
ready for closing. They went to Elmira 
for a few days, and a brief visit was paid 
to Fredonia. Clemens found his nephew, 
Sam Moffett, a fine young fellow, whom 
he was inclined to take abroad with them. 
His niece, Annie, had become the wife of 
Charles L. Webster, a civil engineer, 4 
young man of ability and fair promise. 
Clemens was mightily pleased with Web- 
ster, and made a mental note of his pos- 
sibilities, little dreaming of the impor- 
tance of their future association. 

They were to have pleasant company on 
the ship. Bayard Taylor, then recently 
appointed minister to Germany, wrot 
that he had planned to sail on the same 
vessel; Murat Halstead’s wife and daugh- 
ter were listed among the passengers. 
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Clemens made a brief speech at Taylor’s 
“ farewell dinner.” 

The “ Mark Twain” party, consisting 
of Mr. and Mrs. Clemens, Miss Spauld- 
ing, little Susy, and Clara (“Bay”), 
and the nurse-maid Rosa, sailed on the 
Holsatia, April 11, 1878. Bayard Taylor 
and the Halstead ladies also sailed, as 
per prograrame; likewise Murat Halstead 
himself, for whom no programme had 
been made. There was a storm outside, 
and the Holsatia anchored down the bay 
to wait until the worst was over. As the 
weather began to moderate Halstead and 
others came down in a tug for a final 
word of good-by. When the tug left, 
Halstead somehow managed to get over- 
looked, and was presently on his way 
across the ocean with only such wardrobe 
as he had on and what Bayard Taylor, 
a large man like himself, was willing to 
lend him. Halstead was accused of hav- 
ing intentionally allowed himself to be 
left behind, and his case did have a 
suspicious look; but in any event they 
were glad to have him along. 

In a written word of good-by to How- 
ells, Clemens remembered a debt of grati- 
tude, and paid it in the full measure that 
was his habit. 


And that reminds me—ungrateful dog 
that IT am—that I owe as much to your 
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training as the rude country job printer 
owes to the city boss who takes him in hand 
and teaches him the right way to handle 
his art. I was talking to Mrs. Clemens 
about this the other day, and grieving be- 
cause I never mentioned it to you, thereby 
seeming to ignore it or to be unaware of 
it. Nothing that has passed under your 
eye needs any revision before going into a 
volume, while all my other stuff does need 
so much, 


That was fine and generous, and it was 
deserved. Mark Twain’s literary tech- 
nique had improved under Howells be- 
yond doubt. 

In that ancient day, before the wire- 
less telegraph, the voyager, when the land 
fell away behind him, felt a mighty sense 
of relief and rest, which to some extent 
has gone now forever. He cannot entirely 
escape the world in this new day; but then 
he had a complete sense of dismissal from 
all encumbering cares of life. Among the 
first note-book entries Mark Twain wrote: 


To go abroad has something of the same 
sense that death brings—‘I am no longer 
of ye; what ye say of me is now of no con- 
sequence—but of how much consequence 
when I am with ye and of ye. I know you 
will refrain from saying harsh things be- 
cause they can’t hurt me, since I am out 
of reach and cannot hear them. This is why 
we say no harsh things of the dead.” 


A Panel Set Between 


BY JULIA NEELY 


FINCH 


S I went up the narrow way— 

Betwixt two towering walls of gray, 
I caught a glimpse of God’s blue sky. 
Along the low horizon line 
Was etched in lines, keen-cut and fine, 
A flock of birds in sweeping flight: 
The bough of a tree just budding green, 
And a floating cloudlet silver white. 
All this a panel set between 


Two towering walls, on God’s blue sky. 








The Black Pawn 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


T was hot news. Presently the water- 
| side of Key West would flame with it. 
A whisper for spark: then flashes of 
rumor and a spreading flare of sure intel- 
ligence. It was hot news, red hot. But 
for the moment it was dark in the keep- 
ing of Yellow Billy Brown. Returning 
from the sponge fleet off the Leopard’s 
Spots, in the wake of the gale, the ne- 
gro had picked it up off Pa-an’-Ma Key. 
He grinned now, and he chuckled and 
gloated, as he slipped past the anchored 
small craft to the broiling sponge-wharf. 
All sound asleep! The harbor was a still 
glare of blue and green: the yellow water- 
side was drowsing in a hot wind from the 
west. Yellow Billy Brown could waken a 
rush and a roar with a whisper. Yellow 
Billy Brown could fetch the snoring 
blacks on the jump from their shady 
places; he could fill the waterside streets 
with seurry and laughter; he could over- 
run the cove with a stampede of flutter- 
ing sail. And Yellow Billy Brown meant 
to do it, too! But not yet. It was good 
—it was curiously exciting—to have a se- 
cret in keeping. 

Yellow Billy Brown hugged a con- 
sciousness of importance as he strutted 
up the street—cherished even the timid 
assurance of a welcome almost anywhere. 

“Ah got news, boss!” was all he need 
say. 

Yellow Billy Brown was neither yellow 
nor brown. He was black—coal black, 
and big and amiable. At the corner by 
Cochin’s place, up town, he glistened and 
grinned in the sun. It was the gossip 
exchange; waterside news came there for 
barter. But there was nobody about. 
The town was hot; it was yet early and 
dusty and dull, and the world had fallen 
unexpectant in the thick heat. Yellow 
Billy Brown waited. He wished that 
some white ‘man of quality might come 
along to sniff the news of the day. Bald 
Tom Reed, the wrecking-master, perhaps, 
or even dapper little Banty Lafit, with 
his smart clothes and waxed mustaches. 


Either one of these brisk rivals in the 
blithe profession of salvage and _ loot 
would tip an eager ear to the whisper that 
was burning Billy Brown’s tongue. Billy 
Brown chuckled to think of it. But no 
body came. And Billy Brown’s news 
grew hotter and hotter. His tongue was 
beginning to blister. He could hold it no 
longer. The news would surely find plac: 
in the first white ear of consequence to 
appear on the corner. 

It chanced to be the ear of Banty Lafit. 
But the little wrecking-master was a fel- 
low of peppery respect for the traditions; 
and he had the tongue and the hand and 
the eye of a pirate. The prospect of pre- 
suming to accost him, even with news, 
disquieted Billy Brown. He quaked. 
But he grinned ingratiatingly —like a 
dog wagging his tail. He would get favor 
in the only way: he would curry it. 
And then, in a voice hoarse with mystery, 
he ventured to whisper: 

“ Ah say, boss!” 

It was a large familiarity. Banty 
Lafit was outraged. He bristled—he 
flushed. “You black—” he began to 
sputter, according to the custom. 

“Ah got news, boss!” And Billy 
Brown winked. 

The wink was too much for the pride of 
Banty Lafit. “ You damned black nig- 

r— 

“Ah got news!” Billy Brown com- 
plained. 

Well, of course! There might be 
profit in the condescension, after all. 
And there are occasions— 

“Yassa, boss!” 

Banty Lafit followed on the negro’s 
heels, submitting to a black wink, the 
jerk of a black head, and a beckoning 
black finger. “ Billy,” says he, at the 
mouth of an alley, around the corner, 
“what do you know, anyhow?” He 
cocked his head, and regarded the negro 
inimically, through half-closed, quivering 
lids. 

Billy Brown rolled his eyes. 
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“You want to get your head bust 
open?’ Banty Lafit snarled. “ What do 
you know, nigger?” 

“ Wreck on Pa-an’-Ma, boss!” 

3anty Lafit shot glances up and down 
the street. His eye darted into the alley. 
He seowled. The street was empty; the 
windows were shuttered. Alert, eager, in 
low, quick questions, he jerked a descrip- 
tion of the wreck out of Billy Brown’s 
throat. A big ship—eargo and tonnage 
unknown to Billy Brown. Bound out 
from Galveston, no doubt. From Galves- 
ton? Good Lord! Cotton, maybe. If 
so—and the ship in trouble—a fortune in 
salvage to the first wrecker aboard! She 
lay listed on the westerly reefs of Pa-an’- 
Ma. Hard and fast, too. But it had 
been the ebb of the tide when Billy 
Brown flitted past. How long had Billy 
Brown been ashore? Half an hour. Had 
he told? No; so help him God—no! 
Was he lying? No! Banty Lafit would 
skin the black hide from his black back 

would bust him open—would cut his 
black heart out—if he lied so much as 
a syllable. Once more, was he lying? 
“No; no! No, boss!” Banty Lafit was 
the only man in Key West who had the 
news of the wreck on Pa-an’-Ma. 

“ Ah wouldn’t lie t? you, boss!” Billy 
3rown protested, with anxious deference. 
“ Ah doan’ dast.” 

Blood flushed Banty Lafit’s eyes. “If 
you lie to me,” he snarled, “ you damned 
black—” 

“ Ah—Ah—Ah wouldn’t!” Billy Brown 
stuttered. 

Hot news, sure enough! 
was a fortune in it! But it would never 
keep warm. The arrival of a coastwise 
schooner—a fisherman from the kingfish 
banks—a farmer from the outer keys— 
would put it in a bucket of water. Be- 
fore noon the waterside would run mad 
of the lust for salvage. “ Wreck on Pa- 
an’-Ma!” The cry would come leaping 
up the street. “ Wreck on Pa-an’-Ma!” 
There would be fifty craft on the wing to 
the westward. And Bald Tom Reed him- 
self, with wide ears for the first whispers 
of wreck, was already due on the corner. 
Bald Tom Reed would have the news, 
somehow, before Banty Lafit had rounded 
Third Key. 

Bald Tom Reed was coming now, by 
Gad! At that moment Banty Lafit caught 


And there 
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sight of his rival’s wide straw hat and 
fluttering alpaca coat swinging down the 
street. He jerked the negro into the al- 
The devil and all to pay! How out- 
wit the old rascal? Banty Lafit had the 
start; but Bald Tom Reed, with Lafit’s 
launch laid up, had a craft fleet enough 
to foot it through any small advantage. 
Banty Lafit fumed. He whimpered. 
Then all at once he began to chuckle. It 
would be a laugh, at last, on Bald Tom 
Reed. Smart Banty Latit! 

The nigger? Oh, never mind the nig- 
ger! Let the nigger take care of himself. 
It sure would go damned hard with the 
nigger, though! 

Lafit smoothed out his grin. 
said he, 


lk y. 


“ Billy,” 
in a quick whisper, “I got a 
job for you.” 

Billy 


be SS a 


flattered. ‘“ Yassa, 
3ut he began to shift uneasily. 
“You know Bald Tom Reed?’ 
“ Oh, yassa!” 
ising than ever. 
Lafit came as 


Brown was 


It looked more unprom- 


near to a confidential 
tapping of the negro’s breast as a fas- 
tidious delicacy permitted. “Ha! Look 
here!” said he, sharply. “I tell you what 
I want you to do,” he ran on. “In three 
minutes Tom Reed will be on the corner 
in front of Cochin’s.” He spoke eagerly; 
his eyes, flashing trickery, gimleted Billy 
3rown’s panic-stricken attention. The 
negro was transfixed. “I want you to tell 
him just what you’ve told me. Under- 
stand? Just what you’ve told me—and 
just that way, too.” A knowing smile, 
now, and a wink suggesting a flattering 
comradeship in guile. The wink would 
surely fetch the nigger! 

“Yassa, boss.” Billy Brown was quak- 
ing. 

“There’s a wreck. 
sure, 


A cotton ship 
You saw it with your own eyes. 
You’re just in. Nobody knows it. You 
haven’t me. You haven’t told a 
soul. And you reckoned that Tom Reed 
would pay you about ten dollars for the 
news. You've kept it dark for him. 
He'll give you the money. You take it.” 

“Yassa, boss.” 

“And Billy—” 

“ Yassa ?” 

“The wreck isn’t on Pa-an’-Ma. 
derstand? It’s on Jump Key.” 

“Jump Key!” Billy Brown gasped. 
“ Dat’s east.” 
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Lafit’s face lowered. “Think I’m 
wanting Tom Reed te go west, you nig- 
ger?” he growled. 

“Oh, mah Lawd!” 

“Huh! An’ me bound west to Pa-an’- 
Ma?” 

“Oh, mah Gawd!” Billy Brown 
groaned. He was to be broken on the 
wheel. It was perfectly clear. He was to 
be employed to carry deceit to a man who 
would be terrible in chastisement. “ Ah— 
Ah—Ah doan’ dast tell Mistah Reed no 
lie,” he stuttered. 

“You don’t what?” Lafit spat at him. 

Billy Brown cringed. “He skin mah 
hide, Mistah Lafit,” he chattered. 

“ Aw, he can’t hurt you,” Lafit scoffed. 

“Te break mah bones.” 

“Keep out of his way, then, you fool 
nigger!” 

Billy Brown whimpered like a terri- 
fied child. “Ah’m a dead niggah!” he 
groaned. 

“Look here!” Lafit panted. Time 
pressed. The news—news of wreck— 
might at any moment be loosed in the 
street. “I’m not the man to be hard on 
a nigger, am 1? TI reckon you know me, 
don’t you? I reckon I'll take care of 
you, won't I, nigger? If Tom Reed 
turns nasty, I'll send you up to Tampa. 
Now!” Lafit was pleased with his 
generosity. 

“ Ah wasn’t contemplatin’ no vacation,” 
Billy Brown complained. “ Ah was jest 
contemplatin’—” 

Lafit laughed. “ When Bald Tom Reed 
gets back from Jump Key,” said he, 
grimly, “ you’ll contemplate a swift move 
to any spot you cen find in a hurry this 
side of hell.” 

“ Ah got mah fambly!” 

Lafit lost his temper. This was really 
too palpably an excuse. A _ nigger! 
“What the devil do I care about your 
family?” he sputtered. 

“ Ah—Ah—Ah’m scared.” 

“Scared? Yes, by Gad!” Lafit flashed. 
“You’re seared of me, nigger!” 

Billy Brown caught his breath. “ Yas- 
sa, boss,” he wasped. 

Lafit was disgusted. Time pressed. It 
was an honest, a virtuous disgust. Damn 
these niggers, anyhow! Give ’em a 
chance to do a man a favor, and they 
turn up their noses. Huh! And do ’em 
a favor yourself—take care of ’em—get 


‘em out of trouble—offer to send ’em up 
to Tampa—and what do you get? Eh? 
Ingratitude, by Gad! What did the nig- 
ger mean, anyhow? Wouldn’t do what he 
was told, wouldn’t he? Lafit would shilly- 
shally no longer. There was no time. 
And a man can’t argue with a nigger. It 
makes a nigger obstinate. No, sir. 
There’s only one way to deal with a 
balky nigger. You take a club, by 
Gad! And you hit hard. You hit hard 
and quick and often. A nigger can 
stand a lot. “You do what you’re told, 
you black pup,” Lafit began in a fury, 
“or ’ll—” He proceeded from this tame 
and meager beginning to a compelling 
flight of intimidating malediction. It 
was one way to manage a nigger; it was 
Lafit’s way. A stronger nature, Bald 
Tom Reed, perhaps, might have wasted 
less*energy; but Lafit, dapper little Lafit, 
was incapable of any other method. 

Billy Brown cowered. His face was 
screwed as if with physical pain. He 
put up his hands as if to shield his head 
from a shower of blows. Presently the 
light went out of his eyes. He sighed. 
His head drooped. 

“T reckon you got me, nigger?” Lafit 
broke off. 

“Yassa, boss,” said Billy Brown. “ Ah 
—treckon.” Billy Brown had been bullied 
for a long time. He yielded to the an 
cient compulsion. It was the same as it 
always had been. His spirit had been 
broken before he was born. “ Yassa, 
boss,” he repeated, hopelessly. “ Ah— 
reckon !” 


When Bald Tom Reed got back from 
Jump Key his amiability had not been 
at all perturbed by the misadventure. 
He was quite as amiable as ever; he was 
never amiable. Bald Tom Reed appeared 
to hold his facial muscles in peculiar 
fear; he seemed to be afraid that should 
he smile, scowl, sneer, or otherwise dis 
turb the calm of his lean countenance he 
would be sure to crack his tight, yellow 
skin. Consequently he did nothing of the 
sort. His face was dry of feeling; he 
kept it dry. What it expressed was what 
Bald Tom Reed’s low, drawling voice, as 
sensitive as a fiddle-string, persuaded the 
beholder it indicated. Perhaps in par- 
ticular cases the beholder’s own con- 
science had a good deal to do with what 
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appeared to go on behind Tom Reed’s 
yellow mask. This was good. The lank 
old fellow in the alpaca coat might know, 
think, or intend anything at all. It was 
uncanny; no nigger, at any rate—not the 
sauciest buck—could withstand the ar- 
rows of command that flashed without 
warning from the dark ambush of Tom 
Reed’s thick and low-drawn brows. 

There was no defiance; there was never 
more than a gulp and a shiver and a— 

“Yassa, boss!” 

Returning, now, from Jump Key, Bald 
Tom Reed found himself a laughing- 
stock, from the waterside to the back 
rooms of the Club. He was unmoved; 
he was somewhat curious, however, con- 
cerning the fortunes of Banty Lafit; and 
he was mildly interested in the where- 
abouts of Yellow Billy Brown. Lafit (said 
they) had the wreck. She was not a cotton 
ship. No; she was an oil-carrier—a small 
bark, oddly refitted with compartments 
for the trade. A fool captain, a small 
gale of wind; he had run her ashore on 
the outer reef in the flying dark. When 
Banty Lafit turned up, the fool had 
thanked God and signed the contract in 
fear of a pounding sea. Sound 
too! A toothsome wreck; a mint of 
money in salvage. And the salvage oper- 
ation was proceeding. Favored by tide 
and sea, Banty Lafit had already floated 
the craft. But she was leaking below. 
They were lightering cargo from a for- 
ward compartment. Lighter and donkey- 


sense, 


engine alongside; they were pumping oil 


into the sea. 
oil, by Gad! 
like it. 


Insurance ? 


The craft was floating in 
You never saw nothing 


Yes; the 
agent was already in town. 

“Well, Tom,” chuckled Banty Lafit, 
who chanced in, that night, at the Club, 
“T reckon I put one over on you at last.” 

“Ya-as.” Bald Tom drawled. “I 
reckon, son.” 

“ What you going to do about it, Tom?” 

“We-ell, you see, Jimmie,” Reed 
drawled, without turning to the speaker, 
his eyes fixed on Lafit, “it’s a game that 
two can play at. Mm-m. Ya-as,” he re- 
peated, musing. “Two can play at that 
game. 

Lafit laughed. “I tell you what you 
do, Tom, to ease your mind,” he chortled. 

“ Mm-m ?”’ 
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“You go kill that nigger.” 

There was a burst of laughter. “ Ban- 
ty,” says Bald Tom, when this had fallen 
away, “ you got that wreck, they say?” 

“ Grappled, by Gad!” 

Bald Tom Reed’s thick 
slowly over his flaming eyes. 
keep her, Banty,” said he, quietly. 


brows fell 
“You can’t 
“Tm 
going to take her away from you, by 
Gad!” There was in this an intention so 
fixed and sinister that nobody laughed. 


Yellow Billy Brown was not a shiftless 
waterside negro. He was of 
quence to himself. It was not his habit 
to lie asleep in the sun. “ No, sah; not 
dis niggah. Ah’m pow’ful busy, boss. 
Ah got mah wuk ter do.” From time to 
time, as opportunity offered to ship with 
a crew, he was a sponge-fisherman; he 
was at other times a jack-of-all-trades to 
the town, and clever at all. He had ca- 
pacity; he was industrious, too, and 
frugal and peaceable. There was now no 
mystery about his whereabouts. He was 
running the donkey-engine on the lighter 
alongside Banty Lafit’s wreck off Pa-an’- 
Ma. He lived, of course, in terror of 
3ald Tom Reed. That implacable old 
white man in the alpaca coat would visit 
him heavily with vengeance. He would 
make no haste, perhaps; but he would be 
sure and terrible. Billy Brown’s terror 
was not at all comical; it was real and 
overwhelming—raw and livid and hope- 
The whispers of wisdom urged Billy 
Brown to flee the wrath. But Tampa was 
far away north. And the donkey-engine! 
He had no heart to leave the engine! 

Billy Brown felt no remorse. Nor did 
he aceuse himself of any folly. His own 
will had had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the affair. It did not even oceur to 
him that he might have saved his skin by 
defying Banty Lafit. Nor would he in 
this way have managed to save his skin; 
Banty Lafit could flay as well as Bald 
Tom Reed. Nobody was to blame. It 
was like being caught in a _ hurricane. 
Billy Brown had done what he must, 
being commanded, according to the tra- 
ditions. Had Bald Tom Reed, a white 
man of quality, issued new commands, 
silly Brown would no doubt have obeyed, 
the compulsion being immediate and un- 
And Bald Tom Reed did. 
There drifted down from Key West the 
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intimation that Bald Tom “ wanted” 
Billy Brown. The negro brooded resent- 
fully upon this. “Huh! Skin mah black 
back, huh? Bus’ mah black head open, 
huh?’ Nothing of the sort (was the 
whisper); Tom Reed was quite other- 
wise inclined. Billy Brown fumed, he 
snorted, he guffawed contempt, he whined 
complaint—he defied Tom Reed. He 
“wasn’t takin’ no o’dahs from Ba'!d Tom 
Reed, was he? Huh?” 

When he knocked off that night at 
dusk for his spell of rest, Billy Brown 
slipped away to Key West on the wings 
of a westerly wind. 


Bald Tom Reed sat at a dusty desk, in 
a dusty waterside cubby, overlooking the 
lights of harbor. He was alone. It was 
late at night. Bald Tom was still waiting 
for the negro. A patient man; he stared 
brooding out from the half-lit little room 
upon the shadows at anchor, the moving 
lights, glimmers of red and green, the 
fixed lights of warning, and the stars high 
beyond in a soft, black sky. In the 
course of the years, Bald Tom had gath- 
ered some rough-and-ready knowledge of 
the law as it related to wrecks and sal- 
vage, and for his present uses he had 
framed a rough-and-ready definition of a 
derelict. A derelict was a craft aban- 
doned by her crew in peril of their lives. 
The definition might not stand; Bald 
Tom Reed was not for the moment great- 
ly concerned about that. It was sufficient 
for contention; and contention, waged 
with the fury of a man’s fortune, might 
issue either way. It was Bald Tom 
Reed’s purpose to put Banty Lafit’s oil- 
ship in peril; and no doubt, so swift and 
horribly would that peril come, she would 
be instantly abandoned. It was in the old 
man’s mind then to seize the craft, and 
at law maintain its derelict condition. 

When the negro entered, Bald Tom, 
without turning from the salty night, 
breathed “Mm-m!” It was a ghastly 
greeting. Billy Brown had looked for a 
low, drawling rush of malediction. He 
quavered “ Yassa, boss!” and waited in a 
sweat of fear. There were chairs. Billy 
Brown did not sit down. 

“We-ell, nigger,” Bald Tom drawled, 
facing about, “I want you.” 

“ Ah been so info’med, Mistah Reed.” 

“Mm-m. Ya-as.” 


“Ah come, didn’t Ah?” Billy Brown 
gasped, in swift defense. “ Didn’t Ah 
come ?” 

“Mm-m.” There was a long silence. 
Billy Brown looked everywhere but into 
Bald Tom’s glowering eyes. He shifted, 
he grinned, he scowled, he squirmed. 1: 
was torture. He wished Tom Reed would 
strike. 

“We-ell, nigger,” the white man drawled 
on, presently, “it ‘ll be flood-tide down 
around your job to-morrow night just 
after dusk. You get the time fixed in 
your mind, nigger. Just after dusk. 
Got it? Mm-m? There’s a good deal of 
oil about your ship, I reckon? Pumpin’ 
considerable, ain’t you? Mm-m? Ya-as. 
It ll hang around there thick at the flood 
if there’s no wind. I’ll do the praying for 
a quiet night myself. I got something 
else for you to do. Now, listen! You 
haul your fire just after dusk, nigger. 
Got that? Mm-m? Put the fire over- 
board. I reckon there’ll be trouble then. 
I reckon you'll see the crew leave that 
craft in a hurry. That’s what I want 
I'll be just around the westerly point of 
Pa-an’-Ma, nigger. I reckon I'll be the 
first man aboard that craft when the 
trouble’s over. She'll be mine then. I’!! 
salve her myself.” 

Billy Brown’s eyes were bulging in ter- 
ror. He had started back. The vision of 
flame had unfolded slowly. He stood 
shuddering. “ Mistah Reed, boss,” h: 
stuttered, “ wh-wh-what yo’ say Ah got 
t? do?” 

“Tt’s your job, nigger, to get the fire 
in that oil.” 

“Oh, Lawd!” Billy Brown wailed. 

“Mm-m?” Bald Tom purred. 

“Dat oil will sho’ cotch, Mistah Reed!” 

“Ya-as, I reckon,” Reed drawled. 
“ But I ain’t as sure as I’d like to be. So 
I want you to have a rotten log handy on 
the lighter, soaked in oil; and when you 
put your fire overboard, set fire to the log, 
and put it overboard, too. I reckon that 
ought to make a sure thing of it. You 
hear me, nigger?” he flashed. “J want 
that oil afire!” 

“Dat ship, boss!—dat ship will sho’ 
explode!” 

“Oh no,” said Reed, comfortably. “1 
reckon not. She’s an iron hull. But 
they'll think she’ll explode. And that’s 
all T want.” 
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“What ‘ll Ah do, Mistah Reed ?” 

‘You? Oh, you do what the crew does. 
If you ean’t do that, just lie flat on the 
lighter. The fire won't last long, | 


reckon.” 
Billy Brown sighed and shook his head. 


“ Boss 

Bald Tom sniffed opposition. 
“Mm-m?” he grunted. 

“Ah jest ean’t do dat, boss!” Billy 
Brown was sobbing. Tears ran down his 
cheeks. He was in abject terror. “ Ah 
doan’ objee’, boss. Ah admiah yo’, Mis- 
tah Reed. But Ah—Ah—Ah’m too 
mo’tal scared!” 

“We-ell, nigger,” Bald Tom drawled, 
“vou know the law, I reckon?” 

‘Yassa, boss.” 

“False pretenses, nigger?” 

This was mysterious and _ terrifying. 
“Yassa, boss,” Billy Brown gulped. He 
was like a child answering at random. 

“ We-ell,” Bald Tom went on, grimly, 
turning again to the starlit sky, “ when a 
nigger gets ten dollars from a white man 
on a lie, that’s false pretenses. For a 
crime like that they send a nigger to the 
turpentine camps for twenty years.” 

“A’mighty Gawd!” Bily Brown 
groaned. It was a ery of uttermost de- 
spair. 

Reed laughed dryly. 


It was very still off Pa-an’-Ma. They 
had knocked off work. A whisper went 
far; a laugh rang like a cymbal. A creak 
aloft, low voices on deck, some small com- 
motion from the lighter alongside—noth- 
ing more. Night had come swift as a 
black eurtain. A yellow day, then a 
great glow of sunset color, a subsiding 
crimson flame, and the dark. It was the 
dark of the moon; stars were brilliantly 
out. Pa-an’-Ma was a squat shadow near 
by. There was a white line of beach and 
a ragged black line of palms. It was 
after dusk now, and a windless night. A 
breath of air from the west; it was not 
yet wind. There was no lapping water, 
there was no ripple; the sea was flat and 
black. Banty Lafit’s oil-ship, swinging at 
anchor, her leaky bows high, had turned 
her nose to the west, yielding to the 
breath of air and the first gentle tug of 
the tide. She lay in a pool of oil pumped 
from her forward compartments. But the 
oil was sluggishly drifting to the east. 

Vor. CXXIV.—No. 746.—34 


It would presently be gone. A greasy 
field to leeward, a diminishing patch to 
windward; the ship’s anchor chains were 
already clearing. 

Banty Lafit gossiped on deck with the 
insurance adjuster and the disgruntled 
captain. 

“T’m ready for my repairs,” growled 
the captain. 

* Time to clean this thing up,” says the 
insurance surveyor. 

- ll iow vou into Key West to-mor- 
row,” promised Banty Lafit. 

On the lighter, busy with his fires, 
Yellow Billy Brown was’in rebellion. It 
was a red mood. Nor was it a mere flare. 
The negro’s instructions from Bald Tom 
Reed had been explicit; there was to be 
fire, and Bald Tom Reed was to be 
tirst aboard an abandoned craft. Billy 
Brown was not stupid; he understood. 
Bald Tom Reed had even indulged the 
negro with some hint of the motive of it 
all. It was not so much the salvage 
money that Bald Tom coveted as the 
humiliation of Banty Lafit. Two could 
play at Banty Lafit’s game, he reckoned. 
That was it; two could play at Banty 
Lafit’s game. But Yellow Billy Brown 
was in furious rebellion. He had never 
before rebelled. He had comp!ained, that 
was all. Ile had now been left without 
escape; it was either the fire or the tur- 
pentine camps. All day long he had been 
in a turmoil of questioning and indig- 
nation. He had discovered injustice. To 
this perception he had been driven by a 
terror hevond him to ease with complain- 
ing. Hitherto oppression had been the 
negro’s lot in life. Just a lot in life—a 
thing to ke borne. He was now a re- 
bellious victim of injustice. Terror was 
gone. The negro was in a reckless fury 
of resentment. 

It was in tempestuous defiance of Bal | 
Tom Reed that Billy Brown made read 
to haul his fires. 

Bald Tom Reed, patient as a_ black 
spider in the shadow of Pa-an’-Ma, ven 
tured the nose of his boat beyond the 
point. He was here in seclusion; dark 
lay thick on the sea. He waited. It 
was still all black about the ship. No 
commotion; no glare. A _ gurgle of 
laughter came over the water. There was 
silence. Bald Tom held his temper; he 
was not an impatient man. He waited. 
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But still there was no swift flame. It 
was long after dusk now. The time was 
past. By this the sea should have been 
afire. Bald Tom was puzzled. But he 
waited. By and by he glimpsed a little 
flare. He chuckled. There was an in- 
stant outery of “Fire!” Yells of fright, 
then. Negroes screamed. Bestial 
screams, these! A white man roared or- 
ders. He continued to bawl. Tom Reed 
laughed to hear him. The flare burst. 
Little flames shot off from the ship. They 
leaped on—leaving blazing patches. In 
a moment the ship was floating in low, 
smoky flame under a red sky. Wild out- 
cries, now, that increased in terror. Men 
ran about the decks in a panic. Banty 
Lafit danced fore and aft. Bald Tom 
Reed chuckled to see him in the lurid 
light. Then the first rush from peril: 
three negroes ran forward and dived from 
the rail into the weltering flame, emerg- 
ing, presently, beyond the circle of fire. 

White men—Banty Lafit and all— 
scrambled over the bows by the anchor 
chains. They tumbled into a boat and 
pulled frantically away. 

Bald Tom shot from his shadow into 
the light and flame and clambered aboard 
by the bows. He was confronted by a 
glaring negro. 

“You black rascal!” Bald Tom roared. 
“You—” 

silly Brown shook his fist under Bald 
Tom Reed’s sacred nose. “ Three in dis 
yere game, boss!” he yelled. “ An’ Ah 
reckon de niggah wins!” 


A pretty contention, it may be! But 


there never was a trial of it. Whethe: 
or not Bald Tom Reed’s rough-and-read 
definition of a derelict was sound in lay 
was never at all determined. With Bant) 
Latit back on deck in a howling rag 
when the smoky flame was expiring t 
leeward, there was nothing for Bald Ton 
to do but stand with Billy Brown. If ; 
salvage claim resided with the first mai 
aboard, according to Tom Reed’s conten 
tion, then salvage was clearly to the n 
gro. The insurance surveyor was wit 
ness; the captain, too—and Banty Lafit 
himself. Bald Tom Reed grimly swallowe 
the pill. He maintained instantly, wit! 
unexampled fervor, in behalf of the mem 
ber of an oppressed race, that Billy Brow: 
was entitled to salvage, sir, and should 
have it if it cost Bald Tom Reed the last 
penny of his fortune. Billy Brown was 
Tom Reed’s nigger. And Bald Tom Reed 
wasn’t going to stand by and see his 
own nigger robbed by a tricky little pup 
of a wrecking-master of the name of 
Lafit,. Mm-m? No, sir. No man could 
accuse Tom Reed of deserting his own 
nigger in time of trouble. Never had 
done it; never would do it. And by the 
formidable quality of all this bluster th: 
little Lafit was poignantly impressed. 
It was Billy Brown who proposed th« 
suitable compromise, “ Ah—Ah—Ah 
reckon,” he said, with proper pomposity, 
“dat in dis yere interprise us three well 
info’med an’ respec’able men—kin—jest 


be—pa’tnuhs.” 

“T reckon,” sighed Lafit, discouraged 

“Mm-m. Ya-as,” drawled Bald Tom 
Reed. 
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A SPACIOUS RECTANGLE SURROUNDED BY HIGH CRENELATED WALL 


Within the Walls 


BY 


E entered the city in the gloam- 
\W ing through a western gate. 

Within sparkled the lights of 
many shops, glinting upon the changing 
the Above the shops 
battlements towered which 
the tinkling of the water-carriers’ bells. 
To the left we entered another large gate. 
A spacious rectangle surrounded by high 
crenelated wall before and 
dimly in the fading light a twin gate was 
seen at the far end through which figures 


colors of crowd. 


great echoed 


spread us, 


On our right a gate 
character guarded the 

Thus through many 
gates we twisted and turned, passing long, 
open between high 
like parts of Peking that the 
Moorish figures alone made the city Fez. 


passed with lights. 
of Portuguese 
Sultan’s arsenal. 
mysterious spaces 
walls so 


SYDNEY 


of Fez 
ADAMSON 


After a long journey through bewilder- 
ing streets we halted at a silent, darkened 
A Moor opened the door and said 
in Spanish that the consul was not in, 


house. 


but while the assistant consul was making 
the Soon 
we were out again under the stars, with 
our pack-train in charge of a Moor, 
bound for the Dar Menebhi. 

Out of a street like a slum we entered 
metal-clad doors, passed through a twist- 


us welcome, consul arrived. 


ing, dark, but spacious passage guarded 
at intervals by heavy gates, and then, 
even in the night, it seemed that we had 
entered our fairy palace. The lantern 
glinted on the tiled courtyard and on the 
falling waters in the plashing fountain. 
Dimly four great doors appeared, one in 
the each side of the 


center of court. 
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Tall, graceful pillars rose toward the stars. 
High overhead were barren and latticed 
windows ready for the dark-eyed beauties 
of the tale. The huge painted double 
doors on the right were pulled open on 
groaning hinges, and we entered a room 
about fifty feet in length and full twenty 
broad. The painted ceiling was dimly 
revealed by a lamp so high that the pat- 
tern was lost in gloom. 

We had entered a palace. Everything 
was upon a grand seale, and our tiny 
camp cots seemed made to fit our Lillipu- 
tian selves, while we looked in the shad- 
ows for a race of giants to rank with the 
architectural dimensions of the place. 
Curiously, in the center of each great 
door, full fourteen feet in height, a small 
wicket gate with a Moorish arch was 
cut; the Lilliputians had fashioned little 
gates for their own convenience after 
capturing a Gargantuan palace. 

Sadd!e-sore and weary, I lay on my cot 
and listened to the voice of the fountain, 
feeling, out beyond the serene seclusion 
of the palace, the. teeming life of Fez. 
Once before this I had gained a great 
Oriental capital in the saddle. The road 
to Peking was won through the smoke of 
battle and over a road strewn with corpses 
of men and beasts. Alas, also of women 
and children! To-day as we left that 
terrible mountain trail and came toward 
the city, on the foothills the cactus bushes 
were torn and sp!intered by shells. Dead 
horses blown to pieces littered the trail. 
For miles and miles not a living creature 
was seen till we reached the French camp 
within gunshot of Fez. One hundred 
and seventy miles of hill and valley from 
Tangier to Fez we did in six days of 
riding under the blazing African sun, 
by day scorched in the furnace breath of 
the Sheergi with a thermometer well over 
a hundred, and by night chilled to the 
marrow by the cold winds that blew 
through clothes and blankets, from mid- 
night until dawn. 

Yesterday at sundown, having lost the 
trail, we had climbed into a mountain 
village and sought protection with the 
headman. He gave us a camp sife near 
the stacks of barley around which lay a 
score of armed men. Keen, scowling faces 
greeted us and watched the pitching of 
our tents. Then the Kaid came and or- 
dered a guard around our camp, later 


sending milk and eggs, and barley for 
our horses. In the dawn they showed us 
the shell-holes in their houses blown in 
by the French cannon, and told us that 
where our tents had stood, scarcely a 
month ago a battle was fought and many 
of their tribe, the Oulad Djamas, were 
killed. But now they had submitted to 
the Sultan, which in reality means to 
the arms of France. The headman 
pointed out our trail, and showed us on 
the horizon, where the distant mountains 
met the sky, a V-shaped gap, called “ The 
Gate,” beyond which lay Fez. 

On this last day of the journey in the 
late afternoon, we two, the artist and his 
wife, were alone in the endless ranges of 
towering hills. We had ridden hard, 
and, miles behind, far beyond our sight 
in the twisted caiion, our tired pack was 
struggling along. Turning to enjoy the 
sinking sun, we saw, bathed in a golden 
light, a succession of noble peaks that 
seemed to reach to the very end of the 
world. Nature grand and solitary awed 
our spirits, but a sense of dread underlay 
the finer mood. Would we reach Fez that 
night? Every day the journey had taken 
more hours by the watch than Marrakshi 
had judged. We had passed no water all 
afternoon; dried salt lay in the channels 
from the winter’s mineral-charged tor- 
rents, and a sickly odor of iodine rose 
from the chasms. A night without water 
in the mountains, and Fez how far ahead ? 
The thought dismayed us. We pushed 
on, urging our tired horses over ridge 
after ridge, guessing at the number of 
peaks to be passed before the trail should 
descend into the Fez valley. 

At last a wonderful valley appeared 
that reached across the world. To the left 
a great cliff of rock rose sheer out of the 
hills. At our feet lay beautiful foothills 
clad with lovely olive groves. A walled 
foéndak stood on a slope and the castle 
of some Kaid was placed upon a moun- 
tain-top. But Fez—where was the city? 

We lay upon the grass and let our 
horses graze. Looking up the long ecafion 
into the fading sunset glow, after long 
waiting we saw a little golden dust that 
crept slowly down the trail. Our packs 
were coming. Together we descended the 
foothills among the olive groves, past the 
French camp, and in the dusk, with the 
white stars above us, we went down into 
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WITHIN THE 
the city, the city of silence and of rush 
ing water. 

For several days the palace contented 
us. Fez lay outside, we but Fez 
could wait. Tired, overworked bodies de- 


knew, 


manded rest, and one’s fancy could roam 
contented in the empty palace-rooms, and 
tile 
work, each piece no bigger than a joint 


revel in such details as the intricate 


of one’s thumb, and often narrower than 
a little finger. 
molded plaster, and the painted doors, the 
grated the little 
box,” gorgeous in Chinese colors and gilt, 


The tinted arabesque in 


windows, and “ opera- 
which opened from a guest’s suite in the 
the entrance gate 
view of all the 
these things were enough for the present 
to fill one with wonder and delight. 

We lay in the chairs that Balding and 
Selous sent us, 
the the 
eighty, and watched the doves drinking 
in the fountain, while “ Tiger,” 
cot kitten 
catch 
another quite as large. 


corner by and com- 


manded a court, surely 


content to know that in 


court thermometer stood at 
our mas- 
from Tangier, vainly tried to 


them. Adjoining our court was 
Over it, arching 
Leams met in a dome without glass, and 
from this was suspended the chain for a 
huge lantern. Here a slave girl dwells. 


Once I broke the sacred law of the roof, 


WALLS 


OF FEZ 


the 
child playing with 


and overlooked find a 


the 


parapet to 
pretty Water in 
fountain. 

All of this palace and more houses than 
Fez, added to another 
palace and many more houses in Tangier, 


the Menebhi. 
Menebhi poor 


one can tell of in 


belong to notorious Si 


Once Was a very man. 


But when Abd-el-Aziz was Sultan he rose 
to official position and soon grew enor- 
Morocco his official 
scalp, if not all of his head, was wanted. 
Now he enjoys 
British protection, his property is safe, 


mously rich, and in 
But Menebhi was warned. 


and there is much money in many banks 
where even the long arm of the Sultan 
of Moroeco cannot reach it. 

Selous, who is a nephew of the African 
hunter of that name, ‘came 
daily at the tea hour, and out 
of a generous heart brought his library 
often London journals 
which carried a whiff of the wor!d. 

Having a chair or a book to send one 
morning, he asked his servant to take it 
to the gentleman who had just arrived, 


big-game 
almost 


n sections, and 


The servant knew of another arrival, so 
he said, “To which one shall I go, to 
Muley Imra or the other?”’’. Translated, 
“Muley Imra” means “the owner of the 


wife.” So let “the Imra” serve as a 
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simple appellative for the lady whose ex- 
cursions in Moorish society must adorn 
the tale. 


Ahmed was the first of that series of 
stable-boys whose adventures, in imita- 
tion of the Arabian Nights, we might re- 
late as the “ Tale of the Eight Grooms.” 

In Ahmed’s charge I first saw the won- 
derful bazaars of Fez. Requiring money 

which the Moors term floos, always 
with a delicious working of the two first 
fingers and thumb, as though softly feel- 
ing a piece of gold—I decided to call on 
a certain Jew to whom my bank had 
kindly supplied a letter. 

After traversing the most picturesque 
streets that ever I have seen, alive in 
types and rich in Oriental notes quite 
unknown on the coast, we came upon a 
fine gateway, which the artist immediate- 
ly worshiped, sensing a picture, while 
Ahmed, who had no Spanish and no 
English, forcefully endeavored to convey 
that I might safely enter, no one would 
hurt me! I think perhaps his mind 
cleared when I relieved my feelings by 
taking a snapshot of the place. 

The Jew proved a real brother of Shy- 
lock, in his black gabardine and skull- 
cap. His beard, however, was not grown 
reverend, neither had it been shaved for 
three days. which added a disreputable 
appearance to a_ sufficiently unreliable 
face. He tried to cheat me by count and 
denomination of coins, but, finding that I 


_knew the currency, he cheerfully added 


the rest. Outside of the open door a 
group of Moors and Jews had formed on 
the wooden gallery. Some were leaning 
on the carved rail, while others obstructed 
the doorway in their eagerness to see 
the pile of silver growing. The Oriental! 
figures and their surroundings blended in 
pictures of rich genre. The Jew, his 
grubby office, the assistant boy who spoke 
six words of French, and the group on 
the gallery were compositions, harmonies 
in color, and interesting types to the 
painter’s eye. My white helmet and rid- 
ing-breeches, together with my unholy 
possession of so much money, turned me 
into an object of great interest to them. 
Guarded by Ahmed from the importuni- 
ties of the bepatched hely man—a fat, 
truculent fellow who demanded alms— 
we came through that splendid gate, 





crossed an irregular quadrangle, and en 
tered a little side court. 

A light softened by the reed lattice fel] 
through the vines that covered the court 
and veiled the sun. The court was a 
potter’s bazaar. Square shops were let 
into the walls, and piled to the ceiling 
with vases of classic beauty in a color 
of grayish-cream unglazed earthenwar 
Dotted in black on this delicate ground 
were various charming designs in geomet 
rical forms. Clad in pale heliotrope, 
wearing a white turban, some faded yel 
low showing at his throat, sat the potter, 
deftly touching a design on a vase, a de 
sign he knew by heart, for he laid on the 
dots surely, without a pattern or even an 
encircling line to guide his hand. 

From the potter’s we came to the slipper 
bazaar, thence to the bazaar for cloth, for 
meat, and for leather bags—M’skarrahs 
thence to the raisin and spice bazaar, and 
next to the bazaar where men were or 
namenting richly the belts worn by the 
fashionable women of the day to clasp 
their loose garments. To every one the 
bazaars are scenes of bewilderment and 
joy, but to these emotions an artist adds 
the poignance of despair—despair at th: 
elusive quality of those dissolving pic 
tures in this human kaleidoscope of mov- 
ing colors, ever changing, and so rapidly 
that the mind fails to carry a simple 
vision or one perfect thought. 

The narrow streets of the bazaars are 
never open to the sky, but always 
sereened from the sun by a roof of lat- 
tice and trailing vines, or a hooded roof 
of wood and beams. Each shop is a littl 
square box. The open front is door and 
window in one. A man could not li 
across its narrow width. The merchan- 
dise can be reached by the squatting 
shopkeeper usually without rising. Some- 
times he dozes, troubled by the flies, when 
an assistant boy from the gloomy interior 
may offer goods over his dormant form. 
The shutters divide across the center. 
The upper half is raised on its hinges 
and propped up by a. rod, creating a 
greater shade; the lower part, a flap 
hinged under, descends to the ground. A 
wooden step set in it helps the corpulent 
shopkeeper to mount the floor a yard 
above the ground. Set side by side, these 
little shops extend along the covered 
streets that form the bazaars of Fez. 
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WITHIN THE 
Dreaming on this alien world, I dipped 
little 
street that ended in some gate of mystery. 
A shopkeeper shouted at me, and Ahmed 
with alarmed 
by the sleeve away from the sacred shrine 
of Muley Idrees! I had for- 

gotten that the bars are 


under a wooden stave across a 


an 


face was pulling me 


W here 


WALLS OF FEZ 


duly crossed with silver dollars to every 
but without 
and the 


(whose 


reckon- 

of 
had 
been. effected by bribing a doorkeepe r) or 
the traveling husband of the elder, who 


satisfaction, 
the father 
the younger woman 


one’s 
ing on husband 


escape 





up, “Jews, Christians, and ani- 

mals are forbidden to pass.” 
Although the tomb of the an- 

cient the 


is 


guarded, 

in 
easily studied through its many 
open doors. 


saint is yet 


largest mosque Morocco 
The Karueein cov- 
ers several acres of ground and 
has more pillars than any man 
has accurately counted, for every 
traveler tells a different tale. 
At odd corners of the bazaar a 
gate will open, offering a view 
of a large square-in the sunlight 
through alleys 
of pillars where tiny oil-lamps 
dimly 


seen shadowy 


burn above the praying 
From an- 
other gate one may get a glimpse 
of a fountain where devout Mos- 


figures on the mats. 


lems are washing before prayer. 


All to the 
passer’s view, only his footsteps 
not lead him with safety 
across the threshold of a single 
door! 


seems very open 


may 


Ahmed, for a silver coin, be- 
trayed his country and, if the 
tale be true, an absent husband. 
The need for Moorish ladies in 
pretty clothes to pose for pic- 
tures was sore upon me, and 
Ahmed dived into the depths of 
Fez and brought 
palace two veiled 


to our fairy 


and muffled 











beings, with very dark and devil- 
ishly flashing eyes. The Imra 
prevailed upon them to come 
out of their mummy clothes and 
last display their which 
passably pretty, but not se ravishing as 
How- 
ever, their charming costumes of brilliant 
colors, veiled by outer garments of trans- 


at 
faces, were 


the eyes alone led one to suppose. 


parent white, the great barbaric ear-rings, 
and the gorgeous headgear so charmingly 
arranged, made full amends. 

Tea was taken with much loud sipping 
in Oriental appreciation, and palms were 


A MONEY-CHANGER 


had not yet returned to Fez. A day came 
when the younger lady appeared to my 
surprise in old and faded clothing, her 
great ear-rings, with their false emeralds, 
gone, not even a ring left upon her fin- 
gers. Her feet were thrust into old and 
faded shoes, and the brilliant plumage of 
her headgear was replaced by a soiled and 
torn handkerchief. Nor ever was there a 
more sorrowful and tear-stained counte- 
nance than the little lady wore! 





os 
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lf one should 
dream that the 
Orient is free from 
servant problems let 
him read “The Tale 
rf the Eight Grooms,” 
and be wise. For 
Ahmed had departed 
in great rage. In 
our minds it was not 
consistent with the 
scheme of things that 
he should spend five 
hours daily in the 
bazaars while the 
stable minded its own 
affairs. The Moors 
hate remonstrance, 
so Ahmed departed. 
Then a youth who 
borrowed his name 
from the ex-Sultan 
Abd-el-Aziz worked 
well for one week. 
He was paid and 
something over, the 
Imra not having the 
exact change. He 
failed to appear 
again. Marrakshi 
was in great wrath. 
Cooking, and _ tend- 
ing the horses as 
well, rendered his ex 
pressions uncompli- 
mentary to the 
Fazzi! In the eve- 
ning at dinner, en- 








IN THE EVENING WOMEN ASCEND TO THE 


It was a tale of an outraged Moslem 
husband and father, a young wife stripped 
of all her finery, yet still defiant, for- 
saking the house of wrath for the peace 
of refuge in that sanctuary where all— 
no matter what their crimes—are safe, 
the very holy of holies, the Mosque of 
Muley Idrees itself! Balding, besides 
being one of the heroes of the Sherarda 
campaign, is a skeptic and a cynic. He 
questioned the whole story, and substi- 
tuted a sordid one in which virtue was 
as absent as husbands. But we prefer 
to believe the tear-stained lady. Her tale, 
even if false, is so truly Oriental! 


tered to the light of 


Roors a lantern two solemn 


and reverend Moors, 
one with a_ long, 
white beard such as Michael Angelo 
gave to his Moses. We shook hands 
solemnly, kissed each his own hand, 
then placed it over his heart, and bowed 
with a great gravity. The Imra was 
much impressed, but, being only a woman, 
the Moors heeded her less. The Tiger 
came out to see what it was all about, 
and Marrakshi thrilled in every nerve 
of his Moslem body when the reverend one 
saluted him as “ Shereef,” which means 
“TIloly One” and descendant of the 
Prophet. 
We were then informed that the great 
affair of gathering the reverend one’s 


grain 
the fi 
upon 
being 
his 
fathe 
could 
until 
mans 
parte 
el-Az 
bazaé 
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hous 
in tl 
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seem 
aske 
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sleey 
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yrain, which was then standing 


ripe 
the fields near Aleazar, called them away 


It 
being right and proper that Abd-el-Aziz, 
his son, should 
father, it grieved 
could tend my horses no longer, at 
until they had They 
many blessings and compliments, and de 
In two days we discovered Abd 
the 
was regularly ob- 


pon this four days’ arduous journey. 
accompany his 


them much, bu 


returned. gave u 
parted. 


el-Aziz 


bazaar. 


candles in 
After that he 


served as a doorstep ornament of his own 


buying nearest 


house, while the reverend ones passed us 
the street with 
surely directed 


in a 
look 


t 
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the throne. Finding Fez fair, and also 


daughters th 
he 


staying. 


the thereof. wi good 
things to eat in the land, stayed, and 
fat the He 


a worthy doctor who was home on a 


many 


waxed in cooked 
for 


holis 


lay, and, though drawing full pay in 
doctor’s absence, he to 
the horses allowance. 
his fat him and the 
weather hot, he di parte d after three days. 


condescended 
te nd 
But 


for a daily 


being upon 


Then came a youth handsome and good 
to look upon, but a liar even among Moors. 
After working a few days, he 


ho ist 


enters d the 


before dinner, related a tale 





Aleazar, which is 
four days off. It 
that I had 
Abd-el-Aziz to 
procure 
lady models, 


had told. 


Boobker 


to 


seems 
asked 
me some 
and he 
followed. 
He was gray like an 
old fox, and had a 
wife with decided 
opinions. Also he 
loved work, and 
sleep was good, very 


not 


good, to Boobker. 
The Imra ealled him 
sunkum after a very 
short 
His 


acquaintance. 
invisible wife 
demanded _ the 
of hot 
during 
hi 
saddle cleaning. 


argued 


pur- 
isehold 
the 
and 
We 
Bunk- 
um, and he departed. 

Then came Di Mo- 
hammed al Hindi. 
Di Mohammed came 
armed with a recom- 
mendation from the 
British Consulate, 
but the Imra was of 
opinion that his looks 
belied his 


character. 


chase 
goods 
for 


hours rse 


with 


written 
Di Mo- 
eame from 
India 


charge of a large ele- 


hammed 


his native in 











phant, a gift to the 
last Sultan while on 
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to Selous, whom as a consular official the 
Moors regard as a man of weight, and 
departed. A French officer harassed for 
a servant had offered him nearly double 
the pay. It was a simple truth and a 
forgivable defection, but the young man 
preferred his elaborate lie. 

The next was Mohammed Blackbeard, 
a huge, piratical-looking person. He 
lasted until the day before leaving Fez. 
To be discovered and checked each time 
he tried to steal in buying grain wore a 
deep grievance in his Oriental soul, so 
at last, chidden too often, he also departed. 

On the following morning a young man 
in blue, with a bronze skin and a shaven 
head, appeared in the stable as if by 
magic and offered to serve. By nightfall 
he was gone and nothing was missed from 
the stable. No one saw him go. This 
was probably the one trick played upon 
us by the fairy people, who sent a jinn 
to serve for a day. But a friendly trick 
withal! Hassan was the last, of whom 
it is use'ess even to attempt the chronicle 
of his sins. 

Fez was to us now a familiar city. 
Our horses knew the turns to take, and 
our pitchers had gone many times to 
bring pure waters from the spring of 
Sidi Bu Nafa. At evening, from the lit- 
tle painted room set upon the roof of the 
Dar Menebhi, we had often looked out 
upon the sky turning gold in the light of 
the westering sun. Nobly the tower of 
the Karueein Mosque and the green- 
tiled roof of Muley Idrees rose above the 
city. A mosque tower, the pillared court 
of a féndak, or some gateway would re- 
veal location. but as one looked down, 
down into the valley of houses crowded 
in the basin of the river Fez, the mass of 
masonry seemed to be welded together 
with never a street or alley to break the 
whole. Dirty, faded ochers, mud colors, 
and sandy clay broken by occasional tile- 
work in vivid green are the prevailing 
tones of the city. Sometimes the mass is 
relieved by spaces of soiled white. Be- 
yond, the foothills glowed in golden ocher 
tints, the play of warm sunlight on the 
earpet of burned grass. Trees dark and 
cool, clad in the green of aged tapestry, 
stood among the houses and fringed the 
hills beyond, where the ancient crumbling 
walls of Fez meander over their contours. 

As the coolness comes with the evening 


hour, the women ascend upon the roofs 
and brood over the fading city. Below, 
men gather in the mosques and, bending 
to Mecca, murmur their prayers. In a 
little room open to the street near the 
Dar Menebhi about thirty men are 
seated daily at this hour. Each, dressed 
in spotless white, holds a rosary in his 
hand. Always as the sun sets, the rich 
drone of their voices reciting prayers in 
unison rises in the evening air and min- 
gles with the low tones of the women on 
the roofs. The boom of a cannon crashes 
over these peaceful sounds and rumbles 
away among the hills. Bugles and drums 
from all the French camps and the 
M’Hallas of the Sultan instantly follow, 
to mark the end of day. French drums 
and bugles, French instructors, French 
eannon at the gates, and Spahis and 
Tirailleurs in the streets. The sun had 
set upon ancient Morocco. Very soon it 
will rise upon a colony of France. 

A day was appointed for a Moorish 
luncheon in the palace of Gris Mukri, 
the nephew of the new grand vizier. The 
Imra returned with a tale of beautiful! 
palace courtyards, of fountains, and tile 
work of charming fancy. There had 
been a rich repast, served by black slaves, 
of many Oriental dishes flavored with 
spices, then sweets, and tea to dream of. 
The ladies wore handsome apparel and 
many jewels. But it was a novel expr 
rience to be valued in cash by one’s host- 
ess. Of jewels and fine raiment—which 
mean silk and satin and muslin—of 
eourse she had none, nor henna, nor koh! 
to heighten the charm of hands and eyes, 
but even as she stood unadorned (so th 
Tabibats translated the Moorish women’s 
chatter) she would fetch at least seven 
hundred dollars as a slave, perhaps more! 
Subsequently the valuation was quoted to 
some gent!emen, who scoffed at it as 
utterly insufficient, but viewed as a volun- 
tary offering from women to a woman it 
was considered an unusual tribute! 

During the entertainment a small boy 
of five, a beautiful child and the heir of 
the house, entered yelling most lustily, 
with tears of rage streaming down his 
face. He had gone-down alone into the 
street, and encountered there the youth- 
ful scions of two noble houses, who in the 
manner of boys instantly demanded why 
he had not been to school that day? 
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Without awaiting reply, the two set upon 
and beat the youthful Mukri. He 
screamed after them that his mother had 
a party of great ladies, and that was why 
he had not come to school; and after call 
ing them everything he could think of, 
and cheerfully that both their 
families would die of the cholera, he en- 
tered the luncheon-room hysterical with 


hoping 


rage to recite the adventure, and much 


appreciation and petting was bestowed 
upon him. 

But this was nothing to the great Far- 
raja, or marriage feast, to which the Imra 
went at sunset and returned next morn- 
ing after breakfast. She entered with the 
Tabibats a house wrapped in darkness 
ind = gloom. The attendants 
aroused themselves, bringing lights. In 
a dimly lighted room on handsome cush- 
ions many women lying 
asleep like tired cats. Having foregone 
dinner in the belief that feasting would 
be immediate, a group of hungry ladies, 


newly arrived, sat until midnight watch- 


sleepy 


were about, 


OTES AND MOVING COLOR 


ing the 


to life. 


jaded revelers awake and come 
Already a week of feasting had 
Night 
never left the house, the married women 
having their babies with them. It was 
midnight when the feasting began again. 


passed. and day the guests had 


With satisfied appetites, and minds stim- 
ulated by tea, the great business of dress- 
ing the two brides 
wedding 


for this was a double 


began. Seated on a cushion, 


her eyes tight shut and never speaking a 


word, to simulate a modesty fitting the 
occasion, each bride was placed before a 
professional dresser who was raised on a 
pile of cushions that gave her command 
of the virginal head. The final act of 
barbarism to smear a of raw 
pink paint over the poor girl’s face, then 
dot it with spots tiger-lily. 
The finished a strong resem- 
blance to a pagan idol, with long pendants 
of heavy jewels hanging from her temples 
almost to her feet, but with a face that 
to the Western vision seemed to have 
broken out with some terrible disease. 


was coat 


to 


like a 
bride bore 
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The Imra and her chaperons were 
seated in the royal box of the oceasion, 
which was the great brass four-poster 
that all Moors have in rooms of state. 
Many slaves hurried to and fro attend- 
ing the company. Tired of the opera- 
box, the Imra explored the courtyard. 
Colored candles, set in large brass candle- 
sticks, and torches illuminated the court 
and sparkled in the fountain. Lying in 
niches and odd corners, finely dressed 
ladies were seeking an interlude of sleep 
from the revels. Grouped near the en- 
trance gate, veiled to the eyes, and wrapped 


mysteriously in their haicks, stood 
group of women of all grades, who e1 
tered or departed freely from the street 
“Go out into the highways and hedg: 

” The lore of the Bible stands tr 
to-day in Fez, so all the world of wome: 
rich and poor and beggars, may ent 
afterward to proclaim abroad the beaut 
and rich gifts of the bride. 

Just before the dawn, out in the gar 
den, where rivulets of running wat: 
charmed the ear, and dim lamps and car 
dles swung amid the stirring foliag: 
ladies in their festal robes and shinin; 

jewels kneeled an 
bowed their faces t 














the ground befor 

Allah, their prostrat: 
forms always point 

ing to the east and 
Mecea. Then youl 

men danced by torch 
light in the court 
and kneeled for tl 

slaves to put silver 
upon their foreheads 
But the women wit! 

drew within a darl 

ened room. Through 
a filmy curtain that 
veiled the great door 
they could look out 
but not be seen by 
the dancers in th 
brilliant court. 

The daylight east 
its glare on a scen 
of wildest revelry 
Sitting cross-legg: 
like living Chines 
idols, each upon 
low - legged tabl: 
raised upon the 
shoulders of ma 
slaves, the brid:¢ 
were carried around 
and around th 
courts. The wome! 
shrilled their weird 
ery of joy, tom-toms 
were beaten, an 
with a dancing, swa 
ing motion the slav: 
moved around in pri 
cession. When th 
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brides were redeem 
from a mock paw 


by 
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by silver coins hidden by the guests, the 
greatest night of the marriage feast had 
ended. 

The Imra was tired, tired as she never 
had been, but her woman’s soul was glad. 
She had penetrated to the heart of all 
things feminine in the most purely Ori- 
ental city in the world. 

To leave Fez without being presented 
to the Sultan would have left a sense of 

At to the 
were mules, 
richly caparisoned with crimson saddles 
Native 
and attendants held 
A Moor who spoke English 


greeted me by name and said the doctor 


incompleteness. the entrance 


palace gates many sleek 
and silver carved stirrup-irons. 
gentlemen awaited, 
the animals. 
would arrive 


handed 


awaited. 


Dismounting, I 
my horse to a and 

The doctor and with 
gentleman Paris. It was 
the rich foliage 
of the palace grounds glinted in the sun- 
light and the breeze. 
The groaning of many camels fell upon 
the ear. Yet when I looked searchingly 
I saw only a Spahi standing by an Arab 
of Moors under 
A large water-wheel turned slowly, 
moved by 


soon. 
soldier 
came, 
him a from 


a warm forenoon, and 


stirred in cool 


horse and some groups 
trees. 
sluggish stream, lifting, al- 
lifting in little pans, water to 
irrigation flue high in the air. 
Across a of flat ground a 
In the middle were 
t one end, the right, a room 
with three windows screened by a design 


ways al 


bare 
low building stood. 


space 
arches, and a 


eut in wood, was the reception-room of 
Muley el Hafid, ruling Sultan of Mo- 
The M’Hasni, or Sultan’s soldiery, 
squatted in a long row against the wall or 
loitered among the arches. The doctor 
led to the left, leaving a clear space 
in front of the Sultan’s office. The Sul- 
tan apparently entered and came toward 
the central door, but we could not see him. 
The M’Hasni had formed in line fae- 
ing the door. When the Sultan present- 
ed himself to their view, they bowed low 
and shouted, “ God bless the life of our 
Lord and Master,” then returned to squat 
against the wall. 

Awaiting our turn to be presented, we 
had leisure to inspect the State Depart- 
ment at work. In a room about sixteen 
feet by ten, Moors of rank were seated, 
squatting upon a rug, their backs toward 
the walls. 


rocco, 


us 


These were the ministers and 
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their scribes. 
bit of rug, 
a few sheets of paper, pens and ink, and 
before lay the 


Bare, whitewashed walls, a 
straw matting covered by a 


ofticial 


us machinery of 
an empire. 

We entered the reception-room, which 
that de- 


we 


was vacant, but down a passage 


scended two in its 
the 


couch. 


steps course Saw 
monarch 
The 
mumbling 


‘ + pes 
Sidi 


seated cross-legged upon a 


doctor surprised me by 


Arabie, then 
at the top of his voice. 


in yelling 
I recog- 
nized the procedure of the M’Hasni, and 
mumbled something like it. We bowed, 
proc eded so far, halted, then bowed again, 
and repeated this till we stood before the 
great At last the ru 
acknowledgment our 
to be We 
waited in silenee, inspecting this swarthy 
Oriental, with a touch of the 


Semitic countenance. 


presence. ler himself 
ot 


seated. 


bowed a solemn 


being, and waved us 
in 
He 
down the 
all had ar- 
presents are often 
his look at our 
empty hands as a glance of disapproval. 
Perceiving after a that the Sultan 


negro 
a somewhat 
looked and glanced 
corridor peevishly To ser 
rived. 


worried, 
if 
Knowing that 
given, I interpreted 


wait 


desired no conversation, the doctor pro- 


the 
esty, however, had 


claimed interview ended. Tis Maj- 


1s permission 
to see the Meshwar, his cther and greater 


given 1 


palace, and to visit the menagerie. 

After traversing 
reached the large 
built the 
eages of the wild beasts. It was a sunlit 
the poured 
‘f sparkling water into a serene 
that reflected a cloudless sky of 
deepest blue. <A spell of silence held the 
At enormous heights some storks 


many courts, we 


rectangle around which, 


against walls, are ranged the 


morning, and stone lions 
streams < 


pool 


palace. 
sailed upon motionless wings. Oppressed 
by the warm air, the beasts were dozing 
heavily, in their 
We paused to admire a magnifi- 


sometimes growling 
sleep. 
eent tiger, who raised his head to glare 
with angry, green eyes while his lithe yet 
heavy body lay on its side and panted. 
He opened his enormous mouth, wrinkling 
his wicked lips, and showed his sharp, 
white teeth. Then the air rumbled with 
the heavy bass note of an organ musical 
and rich, that shook the cage as the seats 
of a choir tremble when the heavy pedal 
is down. Never before have I heard that 
organ note from the throat of any beast. 
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A jaguar lashed himself into a frenzy 
and leaped against the bars, enraged at 
the barrier that divided him from his 
lawful human prey. <A_ wild leopard 
showed in his hideous snarl all the con- 
centrated venom of the world of beasts. 
But there was one lion with a pleasant, 
quizzical face. We had a game as one 
plays with a kitten. He chewed the 
thong off my riding-whip, then concealed 
it under his huge paw. Then he play- 
fully lifted his paw while I tried for the 
leather with the crook of my whip. For 
a long time he was too quick, but at last 
I got it. He looked quite sorry when we 
moved away. 

A vision of that face of the great over- 
lord crossed before my mind. He, too, 
had walked these courts often, and, look- 
ing into these same green eyes, had de- 
signed revenge upon his enemies. The 
Rogui, the pretender to his throne, would 
die torn to shreds by these furies! A 
smile surely played upon those lips when 
the news came that the Rogui was cap- 
tured, and, laden with hundreds of drip- 
ping human heads, his own soldiery 
were returning triumphant. 

Often we came to gates where the cap- 
tain of the guard refused admittance. 
An air of mystery and concealment hung 
over the place. Rumor says that the 
Sultan’s brother, Muley Mohammed, was 
done to death within these walls. But 
others telh—the whisperings of palace 
slaves—that a face strangely like his is 
seen gazing vacantly for a moment from 
a window, or a figure of his height will 
cross an inner court where none may 
enter. ; 

After another six days of hard riding 
we greeted Tangier, with its breath of 
Europe in Africa, as one greets an old 
friend. Drifting into the little Séko the 
second evening, I looked about. Dukali 


arose from his seat at a café table, and 
came forward to shake hands. We found 
a quiet corner in another café that is 
always rich in type and gesture. After 
discussing everything from the Sultan to 
camel drivers and the price of barley on 
the road, Dukali abruptly asked me, “ Do 
you like Fez?” 

“Well, of course, it is very remote and 
steeped in the mystery of ages past,” I 
replied. “The Sultan no doubt is a good 
specimen of the Oriental potentate, and I 
did enjoy the menagerie, the bazaars are 
splendid and a never-ending source of joy 
to a painter; vet, frankly, the place is dull, 
and, after a month or two, one grows 
tired of riding about the streets and look- 
ing at ancient, crumbling, mud-colored 
walls, always seeing the outside of things 
and never a place to go into, unless one 
tried a mosque in disguise or broke into 
a harem.” 

After musing awhile, Dukali said, “I 
have been to Fez several times, and I 
find it much as you do.” 

On returning to the hotel I found 
the Imra amid a group of ladies in the 
drawing-room, relating glowing tales of 
a city I had never seen. It was a won- 
derful place, lifted straight out of the 
Arabian Nights and filled with grand 
viziers and palaces, numberless_ wives, 
black slaves, and coneubines, all dressed 
magnificently and bedecked with ropes of 
pearls, emeralds, and rubies large as 
pigeon’s eggs. There were broad court- 
vards with pillars and fountains, and 
when night fell upon such scenes torches 
were lighted, while dancing men _ per- 
formed before a gauze veil that screened 
the beauties in the darkened room 
within. 

As I went up-stairs to dress for dinner, 
I reflected that, after all, there is a great 
deal in the point of view. 
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City 


BY JAMES 


ANNIE’S) dull call, “Supper’s 
ready,” brought them one by one 
into the tiny rear dining-room. 
There was Ferguson, the old clerk, about 
fifty-five, a little man with white hair; 
his stout wife, Mary; Fannie, the faded 
daughter; and Edward, who was twenty- 
The little frame up a 
mean back street in Brooklyn, and though 
the windows were open, few noises came 


one. house was 


in; yet the summer night pervaded the 
room with an electric restlessness. 
Edward 


lean 


his 
the 


and 
refused 


silent, 


He 


lanky, 


flushed. 


was 
face was 
lamb stew. 


voice, 


his father, in his thin 
oughter eat; what’s the 
He turned to his 
“He’s falling down at the office, 
Bradsley noticed it.” 

Father clerked with an ex- 
press company on Broadway, their desks 
side by side. 


said 
aes you'd 
matter with you?” 
wife. 
100. 


and son 


“ Maybe it’s malaria,” said Fannie. 

“You might tell us what’s the trouble,” 
added his mother, 
here. It 
pleasanter.” 

Edward glared at them and suddenly 


rose. 


“and not sulk around 


doesn’t make matters any 


They knew well enough what troubled 
him, knew by his fresh necktie, his 
brushed suit, his polished shoes, and by 


the foolish question he put 
his mother, “Is my hair fixed straight ?”’ 


nightly to 
Yet they pretended they didn’t. He 
didn’t give them credit for being some- 
what afraid of him. 
“ What 
his father. 
“T’m going out, if you want to know!” 
“ Without supper?” shrilled his mother. 
“Let me alone!” And out he went, 
slamming the front door. He took a 
lighted trolley at the corner, and the 
cool breeze and the shop-lights and the 
noise of the city seemed to pass through 
him. As usual he had used his family 
as the outlet for his emotiors: his anger 
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was merely the blowing off of steam 
something far different 
For had made up his 
mind that he must bring matters to an 
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Marcellus, Hoboken—wife sick 
all the time—no children. How’d I come 
to be such a tool ?” 
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in 
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seen 


lives in 


But even then the car swung a long 
curve and began to crawl up the incline 
of Brooklyn Bridge. Soon the roofs of 
Brooklyn sank lower, and beyond them 
the East River lay sunken between two 
cities, and all the night was strung and 
pierced by the lights; rows up the far, 
streets, necklaces over the other 
the wharves and in 
and under him the glowing 
ferry on the golden floor of waters. 
And looking at the New York sky-line, 
beautiful to him 
somewhere beneath it. 
suffused the lights, 
the Night became 
growing . Night, 
bosomed, her hair struck with stars. 
Crossing City Hall Park, he felt as if 
ie were drugged; as if, in spite of his 
reason, Nature had opened his skull and 
charged his brain-cells, so that he acted 
for her and against himself. But seated 
in the Broadway car, he felt free again, 
and the fierce debate went on, only to 
foolish outburst of joy that 
At 
he would get out, 
She would 
come down, link her arm with his, and 
they would take their walk down secret 
If he failed her, she 
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Her spirit 
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know that he was bringing their love to 
an end. 

But at Twenty-third Street he was 
reasoning: 

* I’m a clerk—there’s no future for me. 
My father at fifty-five is getting forty a 
week—that’s the limit. It’s not fair to 
either of us to marry, and we can’t have 
children. Suppose a child should come, 
though? We'd have to live in a tene- 
ment, and the kid wouldn’t have a chance 
in the world. Besides, I want to break 
loose from. clerking. I want to see the 
world.” 

And so the ear passed Twenty-sixth 
Street, and he did not get out. At once 
he became greatly agitated, his heart 
painfully remorseful. He pictured her 
loneliness, her disappointment, her long 
evening sitting in her little bedroom 
her tears, her anger. 3ut he let the 
streets pass, let the rush of white lights, 
the drench of ineandeseence of the 
theater district, slip away, and thus it 
grew too late to return. 

Late that night, in his room, this boy 
of twenty-one contemplated suicide. 

“Tt’s all over,” he thought. “Ive 
done it now, and Tl never be happy 
again; but how can I marry on twenty 
a week ” 

He decided then to write her a letter, 
but the words seemed cruelly cold, mur- 
derous even. 

‘IT wouldn’t mind kiling myself,” he 
thought. 


When Edward was seventeen or there- 
about, at the time he left the steamship 
company where he was working, and be- 
came a clerk with the express com- 
pany, a sort of haunting instinct seized 
him after supper—he would go aimlessly 
forth and feed his heart on the faces 
of girls and women by the light of shop- 
windows; through him and them the 
night drifted with mysterious beauty; 
they were blended by some uniting 
miracle; and though he was too shy to 
fall into the flirtations of street corners, 
however drawn by the whispers in shadow 
and the wonder of a boy’s arm round a 
girl’s shoulder, and the strange laughter 
that seemed about to reveal the secret of 
existence, he nevertheless went home 
throbbing—a boy tasting life. 

There were other times of restlessness, 


however, when he was plunged into the 
deepest hell of boyhood, but the way out 
did not appeal to him—one reason why 
he made no friends among his fellow 
clerks. 

He came no closer to the mystery for 
four years more; and then it came to 
him. It was a noon in spring when he 
was lunching in a large side - street 
restaurant, where clerks, stenographers, 
and office workers were cheaply and 
plenteously fed. He was one of four at 
table; two were girls, the other a pert 
and pleasant young salesman, seated op- 
posite. The restaurant was overcrowded, 
and two made-up beauties, ten-dollar-a- 
week imitations of the newspaper pictures 
of “socicty ” women, stood waiting and 
watching for seats. 

The pert young fellow looked up, with 
a charming, impudent smile. He spoke 
to the nearest, who, in black, with 
powdered cheeks and brilliant dark eyes, 
was watching him, 

“Waiting for my seat, eh?” 

“Sure!” she responded, with equal 
impudence. “So get a move on.” Some 
coarse repartee followed, with smothered 
laughter. 

Edward frowned on this, and glanced 
at the girl at his left to see how sh« 
took it. Her cheeks were red, her head 
bent, and there was something fiercely 
passionate in her pose and expression. 
Edward felt his heart thumping. Then 
all at once she looked up, and _ their 
glances met, and he immediately had the 
illusion that all the city’s nights were 
gathered in her eyes, that she held the 
secret that had set him throbbing; that 
all the wonder he had tasted from afar 
came together in her and grew intimate, 
terribly personal, flaming into his heart. 

IIe heard his lips grow bolder than 
himself. 

“Tle’s pretty ‘fresh,’ isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. 

That was all, but all that afternoon, 
all that night, his body throbbed, and in 
awe and exultation he told himself: 
“T’ve found her! JTve found her!” 
And he did not know that the vulgarity 
he had frowned upon had been the means 
of kindling her and him. 

Nor did he know what made that glow 
in him, that glow that grew, starting at 
his heart, filling his body, overflowing. 
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transform human 
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Even his trivial clerk’s 
work, the jotting down of 
figures, the transcription 
of words, took on some- 
thing flaming and fresh. 

She that 


first 


again 
noon; he was there 
had the same 
Then she took hers, and 
they nodded to each other. 
Again 
bold. 
‘You always eat here?” 
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Their voices seemed like 
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“Once—long ago. 
“But it’s—quieter 
wanted to say “less 
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for some time.” 
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He 
the 


this.” 
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than 
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but neither ate much. 
He then that her dark-green 
dress became her, that her face 
little thin, that she was well proportioned 
of body. He could not conelude that 
she was beautiful, nor did it matter. It 
was no detail of eye or nose or mouth, 
but the whole wonderful personality, the 
woman, the something her 
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“Three years.” 

And then they learned about each 
other. It was wonderful to learn about 
each other, to penetrate the flaming 
guard of the mystery and go familiarly 
together back down the diverse years. 
Was it possible that each had been liv- 
ing all this time without sharing life with 
the other? 

She had come from Cumberland, 
Maryland, come as the whole world 
comes to New York, to make her fortune. 
Sometimes it seemed as if New York 
were.a city of transients, millions swing- 
ing in, winning their way, and passing 
on. It had seemed necessary for her to 
come, as it had seemed necessary for 
Edward’s father. She wanted to live. 
to expend her accumulated mountain 
vitality on human beings; but she was 
basely deceived. The great human- 
crowded city pulsed in at morn and out 
at night, and passed her carelessly. She 
was a stranger on the streets; the busy 
shops, the swarming offices had no place 
for her; the city from its sky-scraper 
towers down to printing-press cellars 
shut her out. She answered the adver- 
tisements in the paper, tried the depart- 
ment stores, the factories. She then 
secured her first job, addressing envelopes 
at a dollar a thousand. By writing rap- 
idly, never pausing, shortening her lunch- 
hour, she did a thousand in a day, and 
earned six dollars a wetk. 

She lived in a hall bedroom, a four- 
by-ten affair, in a lodging-house on West 
Twenty-sixth Street. This cost her two 
dollars a week. She did her own washing 
at night, she walked to and from work 
in good weather, and she lunched cheaply. 
But, despite her efforts, she used up all 
she made, and there was no future. Of 
eourse, Cumberland had warned her 
against coming, so she couldn’t return. 

The worst she did not tell. This was 
her naked loneliness. She made no 
friends among the girl-workers, for she 
was secretive and shy and sensitive, and 
disliked their city boldness; and as for 
men, how could she meet them? A few 
in the lodging-house passed her some- 
times on the stairs, but never spoke. 
Lately she had grown desperate — des- 
perate during the long spring evenings, 
when with window open she heard the 
city passing by, or saw the sky-line mys- 


terious with lights, or, leaning from the 
window, saw in the blazing glitter of 
Kighth Avenue youth swirling. 

Was she not young herself? Could sh 
condemn herself to a life of addressing 
envelopes, washing clothes, and eating 
in cheap restaurants? She could under 
stand why lonely girls went to dane 
halls and destruction. Anything seemed 
better than this. Better to live, she 
thought, whether in clean joy or down 
right sin, than to go on in this dead 
unpulsing twilight. 

And so, when she glanced into Ed 
ward’s sad brown eyes, and felt the power 
of his unspoiled youth, there was nothing 
to do but follow where he led. To her 
he meant the opening of the gates of 
the city. Henceforth she could possess 
the streets and have the freedom of i 
nights. 

As they left the restaurant he said, 
very awkwardly: 

“My name is Edward Ferguson.” 

“ And mine,” she laughed, “ is Frances 
Waller.” 

It seemed to him that Frances Waller 
was the most beautiful name that had 
ever been given to a woman. 

Their wooing went rapidly after that; 
but it was a typical New York wooing. 
There was no private parlor, no secret 
garden, only the crowded and _ publi 
ways, the street, the ear, the excursion. 
the restaurant, and the park; the walk 
close together, arm artlessly brushing 
arm, down the dark side street; th 
proud stride among the crowds of the 
electric-lit avenues; the casual contact 
on the seat of the open car as it darted 
through the swarming city night; the 
Sunday afternoon in the park, up by 
paths where they could stand and gaz 
on the moist daffodil and budding leaf: 
the public-school lectures where they sat 
out the rainy evening, glad to be abl 
to touch hands in the darkness of th 
stereopticon. Hut always the throbbing 
secrecy of the meeting on her stoop after 
supper, and the sense of adventure as 
they penetrated the dark and spangled 
sides of the city. 

But after the first innocent joy of their 
love had worn off, a restless period set 
in. Edward found himself subject to 
strange changes of mood. A terrible de- 
pression would weigh him down—when 
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on him that wooing could not go on for veek? What future had he offer 
ever, that it was terrible in both its joys ife? Where could they 

and its pain—the happiness too frail and 

exquisite to last, the pangs that made his 

nights a torment. And it was ruining 

his work, too, and spoiling his temper 


It was evident that he had to put a stop 


HE HAD THE ILLUSION THAT ALL THE CITY NIGHTS WERE GATHERED IN HER EYES 
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had had lovers’ quarrels, silly things, un- 
expected, amazing them both and put- 
ting both to shame. 

Once in a car he found himself saying 
hotly : 

“Why do you turn when those fellows 
back there laugh?” 

Could she stoop so lew as to explain 
that she had involuntarily and_ very 
slightly turned her head? Did he think 
she was trying to flirt? Her cheeks grew 
hot, and she groped up, leaving her seat. 

“1 want to get out; please let me pass!” 

Of course he didn’t let her pass, but 
it took two hours of abasing himself to 
bring an outward peace. 

Such spats furnished him with op- 
portunities to break off with her; but he 
didn’t use them, and they were followed 
by heavenly hours of reunion, when it 
seemed as if their love deepened and they 
became wise and beautiful before each 
other 

However, by riding past Twenty-sixth 
Street on this Friday night, he felt as 
if he had broken up matters completely ; 
he had failed in his.appointment and she 
would never forgive him. And so he 
contemplated taking his own life. 


Saturday morning was hot. Edward 
was down early, took a quick breakfast, 
and reached the office before his father. 
Saturday was a half-holiday, and a spirit 
of laziness pervaded the place; as if the 
clerks were dreaming of the afternoon 
by the sea or in the meadows, or of the 
girls who were to meet them at ferry- 
landing or bridge-entrance. And so the 
hours passed tediously, broken only by 
the weleome sight of Bradsley with a 
satchel full of pay-envelopes. As the 
gong sounded at one there was a rush 
for the street, where the hurrying crowd, 
the swarming cars, showed the lower city 
emptying out, disgorging its prisoners. 

Edward went to Giles’ restaurant, 
searched to the rear and back, scanned 
the incoming faces, explained to the 
cashier that he owed no money for lunch, 
and then threaded Broadway feverishly, 
plunging down a side street to the loft- 
building where Frances worked. He had 
to climb two flights of steep stairs, and 
the dull greenish-yellow loft held a hun- 
dred girls at the long board tables, but 
Frances was not there. 


“She’s left early,” he thought, “or 
maybe she was sick, didn’t come at all!’ 

A sob rose in his throat; he went down 
in the street, and for speed’s sake took 
the Sixth Avenue elevated train to 
Twenty-third Street. He felt as if h 
could not reach her quickly enough. Al] 
through the morning, as well as at inter 
vals during the sleepless night, he kne 
how he had wronged Frances; he should 
have gone to her and threshed matters 
out with her; surely she would under 
stand. And over and over again lhe 
thought of the agony he had caused her, 
and he wished that a millstone were hung 
about his neck and that he were drowned 
What an unmanly thing to do! what 
cowardice! He was almost distraught 
with remorse. 

He hurried up Twenty-sixth Street, 
which looked squalid enough with its red 
brick houses; he stepped up the stoop 
and pulled the bell. Unkempt, fat Mrs 
Neilson opened the door. 

“Miss Waller in?” He tried to keep 
his passion from his voice. 

“Wait in the hall. Tl see.” 

Her slippers almost came off with each 
step upward, and Edward thought, “Ii 
I don’t marry Frances, she'll have to go 
on in this plaee—and addressing enve- 
lopes—and being alone in the city.” 

Then it struck him that he had never 
even kissed her, so shy had been their 
love-making, and all at once he felt the 
fact that she was in this house, and that 
he wanted he 


rs 


And then she came, slow, proud, her 
face pale, her eyes ringed with blue d 
pression. 

“Well!” she said. 

“Frances,” he cried, low, “I know it 
was rotten of me. I couldn’t help it.” 

“Why not?” she flashed. 

“It got pretty late....I1... want to 
talk to you... .” 

They faced each other, silent, and 
suddenly he felt that she hated him, and 
that he hated her. 

3ut he found himself saying: 

“Youre not coming out with me this 
afternoon ?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Why not?” 

“You know why.” 

Again they were silent. 


“ Frances!” 
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he knew now that she must forgive him; 
he knew that now she was ready to 
understand 

But they went on walking in silence, 
passing away from Coney and over to 
the beach beyond They had to step 
up on the board-walk to reach the 
sands, and in so doing passed a dance- 
hall. A waltz was floating dreamily 
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through the evening air, and they paused 
and looked in. The dancers were just 
beginning to whirl on the long, level 
floor, in a blaze of electric light. Both 
Frances and Edward noticed a lonely girl 
sitting against the wall. She was dark, 
homely, with worn, fagged face and big 
feet and hands and nose; her stockings 
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f this, too. 


They went on down the sands. 


such 
lonely 
Possibly 


did not marry starved, 
life of 


Te It some oO 


Frances 


Night 
had come, the large summer night with 
and of 
song of waves breaking 
at the feet of men 
waiked along the 
» waters were sparkles of light, 
distance the 


throbbing darkness a 


their 


stars, out < 
liquid 
mystery 


and women. 


They sand. Out on 
and in 
the 
Oo! a lighthouse. 
of life 
manifold beauty. 


sharp, vanishing glance 
And all the 

returned upon them with 

First felt their 

hearts melting within them and the hol 

of their breasts 

beatitude. 

They stood still, the rustle of 

their feet. 

“Frances,” he found himself whisper- 


mys 
tony 

they 
lows filling with lovely 
waters 
at 


The 


BY MARY 


L 
And 
Oh, 
The 
And 


Caught 
blew a 
frail 


shining g 


my 


and 


And, “ This 
“ This pretty 
The bubble of 
Would he had 
What 


is 


makes 


Bl 


29] 


He groped and clasped | 
She stood a little 


Edward,” 


er cool 
nd. 
* Oh, 


nant 


ha nevrer 
sighe d, 


ild 


she with poig 


sadness, “how co you? how 

‘ould you?” 

He found her « 
Nature 
fist and brought 

did Nature ea 

willed to 


a terrifie gravitation, a 


the r han 1, 


Ss ized 


and sudden- 
them 
them 
whether her chil 
not? They felt 


of the 


ly 


starry 


each of in a 


tog the PS 


what re 


dren mate or 
breaking 
waters, a fierce, exultant sweep toward 
ach other. 

“Oh, Frances!” 
that they clasped, 
that 


the V 


he and 


and the Vv kissed. 


with 
And 


magic 


eried, 


through kiss, as through a 


door, passed into an _ enchanted 


they 


Kdward, or 


r gion whe re 
nd 
1. two-hearted 

‘T love 
added, 
but I 

sa 
doesn’t 

But even as they kissed 
he 
and he didn’t care. 


were no more Frances 
and but 
god, vying with glory. 
he breathed, and then 
‘IL wanted to say this last night, 
was a coward 


lan woman, 


SW: 


you,” 


L eouldn’t come.” 


doesn’t matter,” she eried: ‘it 


matter !”’ 


again he kne Ww 


what was doing, ... knew it all,... 


Bubble 


ELEANOR 


tears 


bubble 


rainbow-like 


life,” 
toy 
thy 
told to 
the 


ROBERTS 


IVE met me, starry-eved; 


in the sun, 


there. 


wonder-dyed, 


rlobe 


he 


and 


spun, 

fair! 
said he, 
I 


Ve 


give, 
en | 
me 
colors live! 


The sun, or mine own tears. 
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BY ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Ph.D., F-.R.GS. 


the Big Trees 


Department of Geography, Yale University 


famine afflicted the land of Palestine. 

No rain fell; the brooks ran dry; and 
dire distress prevailed. “Go through 
the land,” said King Ahab to the Prophet 
Obadiah, “unto all the fountains of 
water, and unto all the brooks; perad- 
venture we may find grass and save the 
horses and mules alive, that we may lose 
not all the beasts.” When Obadiah went 
forth in search of forage he fell in with 
his chief, Elijah, and brought him to 
Ahab, who greeted him as the troubler of 
Israel. Then Elijah prayed for rain, ac- 
cording to the Bible story, and the fam- 
ine was stayed. 


|: the days of the Prophet Elijah sore 


From this famine in Palestine some 
eight hundred and seventy years before 
Christ, to the forests of the Sierra 
Nevadas in the year of grace 1911, is 
a far ery. The idea of investigating an 
episode of ancient Asiatic history in the 
mountains of California seems at first 
sight quixotic. Yet for the purpose of 
facilitating such an investigation the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington fur- 
nished funds, and Yale University gave 
the author leave of absence from college 
duties. The men in charge of both insti- 
tutions realize that the possibilities of 
any line of research bear no relation 
whatever to its immediate practical re- 
sults, or even to its apparent reasonable- 
ness in the minds of the unthinking. 
The final outcome of any piece of scien- 
tifie work may not be apparent for gen- 
erations, but that does not make the first 
steps less important. Already, however, 
our results possess a _ positive value. 
They demonstrate anew that this world 
of ours, with all its manifold activities, 
is so small, and so bound part to part, 
that nearly three thousand years of time 
and thrice three thousand miles of space 
cannot conceal its unity. 

The connecting link between the past 
and the present, between the ancient 
East and the modern West, is found in 


the Big Trees of California, the huge 
species known as Sequoia gigantea. 
Every one has heard of this tree’s vast 
size and great age. The trunk of a well- 
grown specimen has a diameter of twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet, which is equal to the 
width of an ordinary house. Such a tree 
often towers three hundred feet, or six 
times as high as a large elm, and within 
twenty-five feet of the top the trunk is 
still ten or twelve feet in thickness. 
Three thousand fence-posts, sufficient to 
support a wire fence around eight or nin 
thousand acres, have been made from one 
of these giants, and that was only th« 
first step toward using its huge carcass. 
Six hundred and fifty thousand shingles, 
enough to cover the roofs of seventy or 
eighty houses, formed the second item of 
its product. Finally there still remained 
hundreds of cords of firewood which no 
one could use because of the prohibitive 
expense of hauling the weod out of the 
mountains. The upper third of the 
trunk and all the branches lie on the 
ground where they fell, not visibly rot- 
ting, for the wood is wonderfully endur- 
ing, but simply waiting til! some foolish 
camper shall light a devastating fire. 
Huge as the sequoias are, their size is 
scarcely so wonderful as their age. A 
tree that has lived five hundred years is 
still in its early youth; one that has 
rounded out a thousand summers and 
winters is only in full maturity; and old 
age, the threeseore years and ten of the 
sequoias, does not come for seventeen or 
eighteen centuries. How old the oldest 
trees may be is not yet certain, but I 
have counted the rings of forty that 
were over two thousand years of age, of 
three that were over three thousand, and 
of one that was three thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty. In the days of the Trojan 
War and of the exodus of the Hebrews 
from Egypt, this oldest tree was a sturdy 
sapling, with stiff, prickly foliage like 
that of a cedar, but far more compressed. 
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doubtless a graceful, sharply 


conical tree, twenty or thirty feet high, 


It was 


with dense, horizontal branches, the lower 


ones of which the ground. Like 
the the 


sequoia and the clump of trees of 


swept 


young trees of to-day, ancient 


similar 
gTew close to it have 


age which must 


been a charming adornment of the land 
By the Marathon the 


had lost 


youth, and were thoroughly mature. 


scape. time of 
trees 
The 
lower branches had disappeared, up to a 
height of a feet or the 
giant trunks were disclosed as bare, red- 


hundred more; 


dish columns covered with soft bark six 
inches or a foot in the 
branehes had acquired a slightly droop- 
ing aspect; and the 
foliage, far 


thickness; upper 


spiny 


the hard, sharp lines of 
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tell me all 


So it is with 
like old men, they cherish the memory of 


that I 
trees ; 


perience who could 


desired to know. 
hundreds of interesting events, and all 
that is needed is an interpreter. 

During 1911 


the summer of a theory 


as to the relation of climatie changes to 
led 

the Big 
a part of their story. I 


some of the great events of history 
attempt to 
least 


me to get from 
Trees at 


have discussed this theory in previous is 
sues of this magazine and elsewhere, and 
will dismiss it briefly. 
three or 


hence During the 
four thousand years covered by 
history, the 


tral Asia 
the Mediterranean 


climate of and cen- 
the 


Sea 


western 


and of countries around 


appears to have 





from the 
ground, had assumed 


removed 
a graceful, rounded 
appearance. Then for 
centuries, through 
the days of 
the Dark Ages, and 
all the period of the 
growth of 


Rome, 


European 
the 
cient giants preserved 


civilization, an- 
the same appearance, 
strong and solid, but 
with a strangely at- 
tractive, approach- 
able quality. 

‘.fter one has lived 
for weeks at the foot 
trees, he 
feel that 
friends in 


of such 
comes to 
are 
a sense more intimate 


they 


than is the case with 
most trees. They 
seem to have _ the 
mellow, kindly qual- 
ity of old and 
its rich knowledge of 


age 
age, 


the past stored care- 
fully for any 
who know how to use 
it. Often in remote 
parts of the world I 
have come to primi- 


away 





tive villages and have 








inquired whether 
there were not some 
old men of long ex- 


Voit. CXXV.—No. 746.—37 


Inside 


and a man standing beside it are faintly 


ONE OF THE LARGEST NSEQUOIAS 


a ladder 
discernible 


the hole at the foot of the tree 
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changed. On the whole the climate seems 
to have grown drier, so that regions 
which once were fertile have now become 
desert. Farther north, however, or in 
regions which are cold and damp because 
of high altitude, an opposite result has 
apparently been produced. The relative- 
ly dry and warm conditions of the pres- 
«nt have changed lands which once were 
too cold for the practise of agriculture 
into places where large numbers of people 
can live in comfort by means of that 
pursuit. Thus there appears to have 
been a change in the location of the 
regions best suited to human occupation. 
The change has not proceeded regularly, 
however, but in a pulsatory fashion. 
It seems to have been interrupted by 
centuries of exceptional aridity on the 


one hand and of exceptional moisture 
en the other hand. When these pulsa 
f climate are compared with the 
course of history a remarkable agreement 


tions 


is noticed. Among a mass of minor de- 
tails this apparent relationship may be 
concealed, but the broad movements of 
races, the rise and fall of civilization, 
seem to show a degree of agreement with 
climatie changes so great that it scarcely 
seems possible to avoid the conclusion 
that the two are intimately related. Un 
favorable conditions of climate, such as 
a change toward aridity in regions al- 
ready none too well supplied with water, 
have apparently led to famines, epidem 
ies, economic distress, the decline of 
trade, misgovernment, migrations, wars, 
and stagnation: while favorable changes 
have fostered exactly 
opposite conditions. 











This theory strikes 
so profoundly at the 
roots of all historical 
interpretation, and is 
of such fundamental 
importance in its 
bearing on the futur: 
of nations and of 
the human race as 
a whole, that it de- 
mands most careful 
testing. The first 
step in carrying on 
the necessary tests 
is obviously to deter- 
mine the exact de 
gree of aceuracy of 
our conclusions as to 
the dates and nature 
of climatic changes 
Only when that has 
been done are we 
prepared to proceed 
to a fuller investiga- 
tion of the relation 
of the changes to 
historic events. 

After I had spent 
some years in a study 
of this great problem 
from various stand- 
points in Asia, th 
logical thing seemed 
to be to take up the 
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same lines of work 
in some other conti- 
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THE “ Wortp’s Fair’’ 


agreed. 
Fortunat. ly | Dr. D. T. 
MacDougal to with the Bo- 
tanical Department of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington in a study of the 


far the two 


was invited by 


nent and see how 


co-operate 


climate of the southwestern part of the 
United States. Some of the 
this work during the years 1910 and 1911 
have already been published in this mag- 
azine, 


results of 


In general the phenomena of an- 
ruins, old strands of inclosed salt 
lakes, the gravel terraces the 
distribution of the prehistoric popula- 
tion and their agriculture seemed to in- 
dicate that the history of 
America has been that of 
Asia. The results, however, were unsat- 
isfactory in two respects. In the 
place, previous to the time of Columbus 
we know nothing the 
events in America, and hence it is ab 
solutely impossible to know whether the 
apparent climatic fluctuations of Amer- 
ica agree in time with of Asia. 
In the second place, a theory is a dan- 
gerous thing. Strive as he will, its au- 
thor is apt to be partial to it, and to in- 
terpret all that he sees in such a way as 
to fit his preconceived ideas. During all 


cient 
of rivers, 


climatic 
the same as 
first 
dates of 


about 


those 


STUMP 


New 
that 


eritics 


the time of 
Mexico, 


when I 


my work in Arizona, 
and o'd Mexico, | 


announced 


knew 
my results 
would say, “ That is all very interesting, 
You went out West 


expecting to find evidences of pulsatory 


but not convincing. 


changes of climate during historic times, 
We will 


wait awhile before we believe you.” 


and, of course, you found them. 


Manifestly it was necessary to devise 
some new line of research which should 
not only furnish dates, but should prove 
positively the existence or non-existence 
of changes of climate, and should do it 


in such a way that the investigator’s pri- 


vate opinions, his personal equation, so to 
speak, should not be able to affect his re- 
The method was 
opportunely suggested by an _ article 
published in the Monthly Weather Re- 
view for 1909 by Professor A. E. Doug- 
lass, of the University of Arizona. In 
regions having a strongly marked differ- 
between and winter it is 
well known that trees habitually lay on 
The wood that 
grows in the earlier part of the season 


sults. necessary most 


ence summer 


a ring of wood each year. 


is formed rapidly and is soft in texture, 
while that which grows later is formed 
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} 


falls in winter, and 
there is a fair amount 
of rain up to about 
the first of June, but 
the rest of the warm 
season until the end 
of September is dry 
Hence the conditions 
are highly favorabl 
to the formation of 
distinet, easily meas 
ured rings. The siz 
of the trees makes 
the rings fairly thick 
and hence easy to 
see. The only dif 
ficulty is that th 
number of tres 





which have been cut 





MEN AT WORK UPON A DECAYING LOG 


slowly and is correspondingly hard. 
IIence each annual ring consists of a 
layer of soft, pulpy wood surrounded by 
a thinner layer of harder wood which is 
generally of a darker color. Except 
under rare conditions only one ring is 
formed each year, and where there are 
two rings by reason of a double period of 
growth, due to a drought in May or June 
followed by wet weather, it is usually 
easy to detect the fact. In the drier 
parts of the temperate zone, especially 
in regions like Arizona and California, 
by far the most important factor in de- 
termining the amount of growth is the 
rainfall. Professor Douglass measured 
some twenty trees averaging about three 
hundred years old. He found that their 
rate of growth during the period since 
records of rainfall have been kept varies 


in harmony with the amount of precipi- 
tation. Other investigators have since 
done similar work elsewhere, and it is 
now established that the thickness of 
the annual layers of growth in trees, 
especially in regions with cold winters 
and dry summers, gives an approximate 
measure of the amount of rain and snow. 

Obviously the best trees upon which to 
test the theory of climatie changes are 
the Big Trees of California. They grow 
at an altitude of six or seven thousand 
feet on the western slope of the Sier- 
ra Nevada Mountains. Abundant snow 


is small. The regi: 
where they grow 
relatively inaeces 
sible, the huge trunks 
are very difficult to handle, and the woo 
is so soft that its uses are limited to 
few purposes for which great durability 
is required. Hence several years may 
pass without the cutting of more than a 
few scattering trees. The resistance of 
the wood to decay is so extraordinary, 
however, that stumps thirty years old 
are almost as fresh as when cut, and 
their rings can easily be counted. The 
are just as useful as trees that were cut 
the present year, if only one can ascer 
tain the date when they were felled. 
Toward the end of May, 1911, I left 
the train at Sanger, near Fresno, in th 
great inner valley of California, and wit 
two assistants drove up into the mou 
tains through the General Grant Nation 
al Park to a tract belonging to the Hum: 
Bennett Lumber Company. There w 
camped for two weeks, and then went t 
a similar region some sixty miles farther 
south on the Tulare River east of Por 
tersville. Few parts of the world ar 
more delightful than the Sierras in th 
early summer. In the course of ou! 
work we often tramped through valley: 
filled with the straight, graceful cones of 
young sequoias overtopped by the great 
columns of their sires. Little brooks 
rushing streams full of waterfalls flow 
in every depression, and a drink could | 
had whenever one wished. On the sid 
of the valleys, where the soil is thin ar 
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dry, no young sequoias couid be seen, al 
though there were frequent old ones, a 
which that conditions are 
now drier than in the past. 


fact indicates 
Other trees, 
less exacting in their demands for water, 
abound in both old 
and one climbs upward through 
an array of feathery pines, broad-leaved 
cedars with red bark, and gentle firs so 
slender that they seem like veritable nee- 
dles when the 


sequoias. 


their young and 


stages, 


compared with stout 
We tramped each day to our chosen 
stumps, old 


guide 


chutes 
the 


sometimes following 
the 


down to 


lumbermen_ to 
the 


struggling 


made by 
logs and 
the 
uncut portions 

Often there 


valley & 


some- 


times through 


bushes 
or wandering 


of the 


among 


primey al forests. 
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Was the 


two, 


frost on ground during the 
the last rains of 
the spring made the ground oozy, while 


the flat tops of the stumps smoked in the 


first week or and 


summer sun as soon as the clouds disap- 
peared. Our method of 
ple. As soon as we reached a 
where sequoias had been cut we 


work was sim- 
place 
began 

The 
facilitated 
smooth 


prospecting for large 
method of the trees 
our work by furnishing a 
the lumbermen attack 
one of the giants, they build a platform 
about it above the 
ground and high enough to be clear of 
the flaring base of the trunk. On this 


stumps. 
cutting 
sawed 
surface. Before 


six feet or more 


two men stand and chop out huge chips 


foot half 


great 


sometimes a and a 


the 


long. As 


cutting notch is 














MEASURING A STUMP TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD 
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formed, flat on the bottom and high 
enough so that the men actually stand 
within it. In this way they chop ten 
feet more or less into the tree, until they 
approach the center. Then they take a 
band-saw, twenty or thirty feet long, and 
go around to the other side. For the 
next few days they pull the great saw 
back and forth, soaking it liberally in 
grease to make it slip easily, and driving 
wedges in behind it in order to prevent 
the weight of the tree from resting on 
the saw. Finally, when the tree is al- 
most cut through, more wedging is done, 
and the helpless trunk topples over with 
a thud and a stupendous cracking of 
branches that can be heard a mile. The 
sawn surface exposes the rings of 
growth so that all one has to do is to 
measure them, provided the cutting has 
taken place recently. In the case of 
older stumps we sometimes were obliged 
to serape the surface to get rid of the 
pitchy sap which had accumulated on it. 
In other cases, especially where the 
stumps had been burned, we had to 
chisel grooves or to take a whisk-broom 
and sweep off an accumulation of nee- 
dies and dirt. 

When all was ready two of us lay 
down on our stomachs on the top of the 
stump, or it might be on two stumps 
standing close together, while the third 
sought the shade, or the sun, or a shel- 
ter from the rain as the weather might 
dictate. The two who were on the stump 
were equipped with penknife, ruler, and 
hand lens. The ruler was placed on the 
flat surface of the stump with its zero at 
the edge of the outer ring. Then we 
counted off the rings in groups of ten, 
read the ruler and called off the number 
to the one who sat under shelter with 
note-book and pencil. Had the lumber- 
men seen us we should have appeared 
like erazy creatures as we lay by the 
hour in the sun and rain calling out 
“ forty-two,” and being answered by the 
recorder, “ forty -two sa es sixty - four,” 
“ sixty-four”; “seventy-eight,” “seven- 
tv-eight,” and so on, interminably. It 
was not inspiring work merely to 
measure, and it was distinctly uncom- 
fortable to lie on one’s stomach for hours 
after a hearty meal. Often it was hard 
to see the rings without a lens, and in 
some cases even the lens scarcely showed 


them all, for the smallest were only two- 
hundredths of an inch thick, very differ- 
ent from some of the big ones, half an 
inch thick. Nevertheless, the work was 
decidedly interesting. If we were busy 
on different radii of the same tree there 
was always a rivalry as to who would 
finish first, but undue haste was tempered 
by the danger that the results of our 
two measurements might not agree. The 
chief interest therefore lay in seeing how 
nearly the same number of rings would 
be counted on different radii. If we 
were at work on different trees the rivalry 
was as to whose tree would turn out 
oldest; for, like the rest of mankind, we 
had a feeling of personal merit if the 
thing with which we by pure chance 
were concerned happened to turn out bet- 
ter than that of our neighbor. 

One of our chief difficulties lay in the 
fact that in bad seasons one side of a 
tree often fails to lay on any wood, 
especially in cases where a clump of 
trees grow together in the sequoias’ usual 
habit, and the inner portic.as do not have 
a fair chance. Often we found a differ- 
ence of twenty or thirty years in radii at 
right angles to one another: and in one 
extreme case, one side of a tree three 
thousand years old was five hundred 
years older than the other, according to 
our count. All these things necessitated 
constant care in order that our results 
might be correct. Another trial lay in 
the fact that in spite of the extraordinary 
durability of the wood, a certain number 
of decayed places are found, especially 
at the centers of the older trees, exactly 
the places which one most desires to see 
preserved. Even these decayed places, 
however, added their own small quota of 
interest. Looking down into the damp. 
decayed holes, we frequently saw the 
heads of greenish frogs, which slowly re- 
treated if we became inquisitive and 
poked them. At other times, in drier 
places, lizards of a smooth, unpleasant 
complexion of brownish gray wriggled 
hastily into cavities in the rotten wood. 
Once I pulled off a large decayed slab 
from the side of a stump, and started 
back in surprise when two creatures with 
yellowish-brown bodies and black wings 
flew out. I was about to look for a bird’s 
nest when one of my companions called 
out “ Bats.” 
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did not 


were free 


The frogs, lizards, and bats 
trouble us, and, fortunately, we 
There 


however, which sometimes seriously 


from mosquitoes. was one crea 
ture, 
interfered with our work. 
our stomachs, our left fists resting on the 


hlack prop 


unshaven right hands 


As we lay on 


surface of a stump to our 


chins, and our 


rapidly touching ring after ring with a 
penknife as we counted our decades—as 
we lay thus, with eyes closely focused 
at a distance of 
frightful 
field of 
horny, 


inches, 
the 
and 


about eight 
rushing into 


black 


on 


forms came 


They 


powerful 


vision. were 


with nippers their 
heads, and with white hairs on their ab 


They 


seemed nearly as large as mice, and the ir 


domens, giving them a moldy look. 


speed of movement was positively alarm 
With open nippers they rushed at 
and knives and tried them to 
were edible. 


ing 
our rulers 
see if they 
even nipped our hands, 


Sometimes they 


and more than 


onee one of us uttered a sharp exclama 
tion and jumped so as to throw knife and 
the winds the waste 

fifteen minutes in finding the 
When we brushed the crea 
looked at the 
normal distance they proved to be noth 


but black half an 


long. More pertinacious insects I 


ruler to and cause 


of ten or 
place again. 


tures away and them from 


ing large about 


ants 
inch 


never saw. 


Again and again I brushed 
away to a i 


distanee of 
feet, that 
turn the moment it alighted 
back to the attack, and it did 
onee but 


an ant Six or 


eight and watched same ant 


and 
this 


rush 
not 
five or six times. 
During the five weeks that we 
the 
ing nearly two hundred 


were in 


mountains we sueceedec in measur 
forty of 
which, as has been said, were two thou- 
The others 


were of various ages down to two hun- 


trees, 
sand or more years of age. 


dred and fifty years, for we measured a 
considerable number of relatively young 
trees for purposes of comparison. Thx 
constructing the climatic 
curve from the data thus obtained is less 
simple than might at first appear. The 
method is to the 
average growth of all the trees: for each 
decade from -the earliest the 
present, and then to draw a curve show- 
ing how the rate has varied. The high 
places on such a curve will indicate times 
of comparative moisture, while the low 


process of 


obvious ascertain 


times to 
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This method 
is too simple, however, for it takes no ac- 
‘count of the fact that all grow 
faster in youth than in old age. Each 
Sy cies has its own characteristic curve 
if growth, as it 


place s will indicate aridity. 


trees 


is called. For example, 
years of its life the 


average Sequoia gigantea grows about an 


during the first ten 


inch in radius, that is, it reaches a diam- 
of two hun- 


years the average tree adds about 


eter of two inches; at the age 
dred 
nine-tenths of an inch to its radius each 
decade; at the ag 


about 


of five hundred years 
inch; and at the 
hundred, only three- 
tenths. These figures have nothing to 
do the rainfall, but how 
fast the trees might be « xpected to grow 
if they all times to the 
average climatic conditions without 


six-tenths of an 
age f 


seventeen 


with indicate 


were subject at 
any 
from year to 


variations year. 


we desire to institute a 
the- growth of 


two hundred years old and of one 


Evidently if 
fair comparison between 
1 tree 
must 

By 
applying such corrections to each meas- 
the 


our 


old, we 
either multiply or divide by 


seventeen hundred years 


three. 


thousand 
work, we 
are able to eliminate the effect of differ- 
the The 


is purely mathematical and de- 


irement among 


up 


forty 


which made summer's 


ences in ages of the trees. 
process 
yx nds in no respect 
ideas of the 
the correction 


which ] 


longevity. 


ipon the individual 
computer. In 
for age, 
have ealled the 

What sort of tree is likely 
life? Is it a vigorous, 
well-grown tree, the kind that one would 
pick out as especially flourishing in its 
youth? Not at all. The tree which is 
likely to live to a ripe old age of two or 


addition to 
is another 


for 


there 
correction 


io have a long 


three thousand years grows slowly in its 
Its rate of growth 
only half or two-thirds as great 


early days. actual 
may be 
as that of the trees which attain an age 
of five hundred or a years. 
Hence, in order to institute a fair com- 
the rate of growth in 
the days of Darius and now it is neces- 
still further 
like the other, is purely 
The only difficulty is that 
in order to secure high accuracy a large 


thousand 


parison between 


sary to make 
This 


mathematical. 


corrections. 


process, 


number of trees of all ages are necessary. 
It is easy to obtain plenty of young trees 
under two thousand years of age, but 
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older ones are so searce that we have 
not obtained enough to render the cor- 
rections fully exact. In the completed 
curve the fluctuations for minor periods 
and also for centuries show no apprecia- 
ble errors except such as are due to 
special accidents. There is some doubt, 
however, as to whether the curve as a 
whole should slope more or less from 
early times down to the present. 

The accompanying diagram sums up 
the results of our work on the Big 
Trees as compared with the results of 
work of an entirely different kind upon 
the climatie fluctuations of Asia. Hori- 
zontal distance indicates time; the dia- 
gram begins at the left-hand end with 
1300 B.c., and ends on the right with 
1900 a.p. Vertical distance indicates a 
greater or less amount of rainfall or 
more or less favorable conditions of 
plant growth. The solid line is the curve 
of the sequoias. During the periods 
where it is high, abundant moisture stim- 
ulated rapid growth; where it is low, 
periods of aridity lasting often for cen- 


turies checked the growth of the trees 
The other curve, the dotted line, is r 
produced unchanged from the author's 
volume on Paiestine. It represents th« 
state of our knowledge of the changes 
of climate of western and central Asia 
at the time when that volume was written 
in 1910. The evidence upon which it is 
based is of very diverse types, and varies 
greatly in accuracy and abundance at 
different periods. For example, the low 
portion of the curve about 1200 B.c. is 
based on records of ancient famines, and 
upon the fact that at that time great mov 
ments of desert peoples took place in 
such a way as to suggest that the deserts 
had become much less habitable than 
formerly. A few hundred years later 
the curve is high, because at this tin 
not only did great prosperity prevail in 
regions which are now poverty-stricke: 
for lack of rainfall, but the kings of As 


syria and the other countries lying near 


the Arabian Desert appear to have been 
able to take their armies in comparative 
comfort across regions where small cara- 
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Diagram illustrating Asiatic changes of climate 


(dotted line) and the corresponding 


rate of growth of sequoias in California (solid line) from 1300 B.c. to the present day 


vans cannot now pass, and which even the 
hardy Arab raiders avoid. At a later 


time, 300 a.p., the curve drops low, because 
at this period a great number of towns 


were abandoned in central Asia and in all 
the drier parts of the continent; trade 
routes which had formerly been much 
frequented were now absolutely given up 
in favor of those where water and forage 
were more easily obtained; and in coun- 
tries like Syria stagnation seems to have 
prevailed, as is indicated by the scarcity 
of building operations during these years. 
The curve dips low at this point simply 
because evidences of aridity began to be 
conspicuous; but probably it dips too 
low, for there is as yet no means of ob- 
taining exact data. In the seventh 
century A.D. evidence of the same kind 
as in the third causes the curve to 
drop still lower, but here we have addi- 
tional proof of aridity in the form 
of traditions of prolonged famines in 
Arabia. Moreover, at about this same 
time the waters of the Caspian Sea and 
of other lakes without outlets were not 
replenished by rain, and hence fell to a 
level so low that buildings were built 
upon what is now the bottom of the lake. 
Then, at a later date, about 1000 a.p, the 
ruins in the desert were partially re- 
oceupied, the old trade routes began to 
revive, the lakes rose higher than their 
Vor. CXXV.—No. 746.—38 


present level, and prosperity was the rule 
in many regions which had formerly suf- 
fered from aridity. These bits of evidence 
gathered here and there have enabled the 
curves to be drawn, but accuracy is as yet 
out of the question. At most the curves 
are a mere approximation, showing some 
of the main climatie pulsations, but like- 
ly to be greatly modified as further in- 
vestigation is made. On the whole there 
are strong indications that further knowl- 
edge of the Asiatic curve will prove that 
it is much more like the California curve 
than now appears. Yet in the main the 
two curves even now show a high degree 
of agreement, and in that agreement 
lies the strongest evidence that both are 
correct in principle, although they may 
be wrong in detail. 

Let us begin at the left-hand end, far 
back at the time of the Trojan War. 
There, about 1200 B.c., both curves drop 
very low, indicating an epoch of sudden 
and severe desiccation. That particular 
period, historians tell us, was one of 
the most chaotic in all history. The war- 
like progenitors of the Greeks swarmed 
into the country where they were later 
to grow great, the Mittani or Hit- 
tites came down out of the moun- 
tains into northern Mesopotamia,. tribes 
from Arabia and the Libyan desert 
swarmed into Egypt and brought civili- 
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zation down to the lowest possible ebb, 
famines such as that in the days of Jo- 
seph appear in the Egyptian chronicles, 
the lands surrounding Arabia on the 
north and northwest were swamped by 
the great Aramean invasion, and, in 
general, war, migrations, and disaster 
prevailed. If America was then inhab- 
ited we can scarcely doubt that similar 
disasters took place there; for, if the 
trees are to be trusted, vast areas in dry 
regions such as Mexico and the south- 
western part of the United States, the 
only places where dense agricultural 
populations could have dwelt, must have 
fallen off tremendously in productivity. 

Some fluctuations of the California 
eurve, such as the upward bend be- 
tween 1000 and 1100 B.c., are missing in 
that for Asia, not necessarily because 
they did not exist, but more probably be- 
cause no facts yet happen to have been 
lighted upon which furnish evidence of 
them. The famine in the days of Elijah 
appears in both curves. Apparently at 
that time the climate did not become ex- 
tremely dry, nothing like so bad as it 
had been a few hundred years earlier dur- 
ing the twelfth century, but there was 
a rather sudden falling off in the amount 
of rainfall after half a century of un- 
commonly good conditions. Six or seven 
hundred years before Christ both curves 
stand high in the day when the Greeks 
were laying the foundations of their 
future greatness and the empires of 
Mesopotamia were at their height. Then 
comes a slow falling off, with a recovery 
about 300 B.c. and another rather low 
place in the second century. The time 
of Christ and of the great era of uni- 
versal peace under the sway of Rome was 
again an epoch of favorable climate, a 
time of abundant rain and consequent 
good crops in all the countries around 
the Mediterranean Sea and eastward in 
Asia, as well as in California. Next 
comes a long period of decline culminat- 
ing six or seven centuries after the time 
of Christ. The sudden drop of the 
Asiatic curve about 300 a.p. is probably 
exaggerated, as are those from 550 to 
650 a.p. and in 1200. Nevertheless, there 


can be little question as to the general 
agreement of the two curves in showing 
that an epoch of extraordinary aridity 
reached its climax in the seventh or 
eighth century of our era, and that an- 
other period of aridity occurred in the 
thirteenth century. Previous to the 
seventh century the Roman world had 
been in the direst straits because of the 
invasions of barbarians, driven from 
their homes, it would seem, by increasing 
aridity and the consequent difficulty of 
obtaining a living. Then, toward the 
end of the long period of drought, there 
oceurred the tremendous outpouring of 
the Arabs, unified by Mohammedanism, 
as is universally agreed, and also spurred 
by hunger, as we infer from a study of 
climate. .Thus the Dark Ages reached 
their climax. No period in all history, 
save that which centers 1200 B.c., was 
more chaotic; and that early period also 
appears to have been a time of greatly 
diminished rainfall. 

It is impossible here to trace further 
the correspondence of the two curves 
and their relation to history. The essen- 
tial point is this: we have applied a rigid 
mathematical test to our theory of 
changes of climate, and the theory stands 
firm. By two methods absolutely dis- 
similar we have constructed curves show- 
ing climatie fluctuations in two parts of 
the world ten thousand miles apart. In 
essentials the two agree in spite of differ- 
ences in detail. It now seems practically 
certain not only that climatic pulsations 
have taken place on a large scale during 
historic times, but that on the whole the 
more important changes have occurred 
at the same time all around the world, 
at least in the portion of the north tem- 
perate zone lying from 30’ to 40’ north 
of the equator. This, in itself, does not 
prove that great historic changes have 
occurred in response to climatic pulsa- 
tions, but it goes far in that direc- 
tion. It establishes the first part of 
the theory—that is, the reality of 
changes of climate, and thus clears the 
way for the solution of one of the 
most profound and far-reaching of the 
problems of history. 
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The Conference 


BY ALTA BRUNT SEMBOWER 


was in session at Athelstone, and 

Abijah Collins, though he was 
pastor of the smallest church represented 
in the conference, was feeling all of the 
dignity and glory of it. A considerable 
degree of the dignity was reflected in his 
looks, if very little of the glory. He was 
a spare man, with mildly beaming eyes, 
a thin, kindly mustache, and drooping 
shoulders which made his worn, long- 
skirted coat hang longer in the front 
than in the back. But he wore the coat 
with the distinction of unconsciousness, 
and in public places he was always 
treated with a certain homage, seeming- 
ly beeause he expected none. He was, in 
fact, too keenly aware of what Mount 
Carmel expected of him after the many 
years in which the conference had left 
him there, to allow himself, even on so 
great an occasion as this, the least hint 
of pride or flourish. For so modest and 
sincere a man, moreover, there were spies 
for vanity in his own soul, and, though 
Mount Carmel might have forgiven him 
a slight lapse, he could never have for- 
given it in himself. 

Meantime he was very happy in the 
great doings of the week. Pastors of 
churches to which Mount Carmel would 
have been like a “home mission” had 
poured out their experiences as so many 
daily stimulants. Heads of important 
committees had reported decisions upon 
weighty church and mission problems. 
Abijah felt himself lifted and borne along 
by the current of movements whose vast- 
ness he and Mount Carmel, without such 
reminders as these, would have gradually 
ceased to realize. 

It was early in September, and the 
weather was that of summer when it un- 
expectedly consents to turn a sun-browned 
cheek to the cool blandishments of au- 
tumn. Athelstone was as proud of the 
weather as it was of its other arrange- 
ments for the conference week. Abijah, 
without irreverence, would have been will- 


T= Western District Conference 


ing to grant the credit of it to his enter- 
tainers, who were ma of his first 
holiday in years as great a success as that 
of the conference itself. 

To many of the visitors the conference 
was an obligation rather than a holiday; 
some had hurried from the mountains or 
the sea-shore to attend it. But Mount 
Carmel was not-so discriminating in its 
definition of holidays; they came so rare- 
ly that it was not easy to determine the 
exact nature of them. The parish was a 
farming district; Abijah himself, in a 
small way, was a farmer. In the sum- 
mer he tended his crops; in the winter, 
his people. For it was in the winter that 
all the farmers’ ailments, stored up and 
ignored during the hard work of the sum- 
mer, claimed attention, and the min- 


ister’s, scarcely less than the doctor’s, 


visits became a necessity. To Abijah, 
therefore, the conference at Athelstone, 
which was not a long journey by train 
from Mount Carmel, was a gate to pleas- 
ure, opening through the wall of duty. 

He and his wife, Martha, had planned 
for it a long time. At first the plans 
had included Martha, too. The children 
were big enough to spare her now, and in 
the eyes of the church she deserved to go. 
As for Abijah, he said frankly that it 
was for his selfish interest that he 
wanted her to go. None knew as well 
as he—and none confessed more freely— 
that though inspirations like that of the 
conference might come and go, the in- 
fluence of Martha remained constant, 
like that of a fixed star in some domestic 
and local astronomy. It was—Abijah 
said—for the good of Mount Carmel that 
Martha should attend the conference. 

But as the time drew near it be- 
came plain that Martha’s path of duty— 
Martha’s paths of duty were always pa- 
thetically plain—was to stay at home as 
nurse to a sick neighbor who in the per- 
versity of sickness refused to take her 
medicine from any other hand. The 
curative instinct, once roused in Martha, 
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took rank above all others. Even the 
conference looked small compared with 
the triumph of getting a fever in hand. 

But a day or two after Abijah’s de- 
parture the sick woman had grown better, 
and expressed greater horror than any 
one else at having spoiled the min- 
ister’s plans. To appease her—and 
with a keen memory of Abijah’s disap- 
pointed face—Martha had conceived the 
plan of going to spend Sunday at the 
conference. Her letter proposing this 
gave full rein to Abijah’s satisfaction. 
As it happened, he had been given a 
room by himself —all the members of 
the conference were being “ entertained ” 
by the residents of Athelstone—and the 
place where he was staying was the place 
of all places, he thought, to which, if he 
could have chosen, he would have wished 
to bring Martha for her holiday. 

It was the house of a carpenter—whose 
name, by happy circumstance, was Hope 
—and something of the old biblical beauty 
of that oceupation seemed to Abijah to 
be typified in the beauty of the place. 
It was a small white cottage, planted to 
the door-step with old-fashioned flowers, 
and every detail about the house and gar- 
den betrayed the presence of a loving, 
expert hand. Just now the carpenter was 
busy at his work early and late—it was 
a blessing, his wife said, when people 
knew enough to do their building in 
fine weather—and Abijah himself found 
many ways to help about the house. 
He was rather expert, too, for his 
own little place at Mount Carmel was 
not unlike this one, and he was quick 
to see what needed to be done. He 
tied up the gorgeous, heavy - headed 
dahlias to sticks which he trimmed to 
help support their inadequate stems, 
thinned the garden of the withering 
plants which had borne their summer’s 
share of bloom, and repaired the damage 
done by a wind-storm to the honey- 
suckle vine. The vine grew up a lattice 
just outside his own window, and he had 
a selfish feeling in restoring it after the 
wind had swept by. He did have a 
desire, aside from his kindly wish to help, 
that his little stopping-place should not 
lose any of its charms before Martha 
should see them. His hostess, who at 
first had dreaded the coming of a strange 
woman, was ready at the end of the week 


to welcome “ the wife of a man as obliging 
as Mr. Collins. Not a mite of trouble. 
He don’t stir up a grain of dust.” 

Abijah therefore felt free to give him- 
self up to whole-hearted enjoyment of 
the conference. Every evening at the 
supper-table, he went over the day’s pro- 
gramme to his host and hostess — thx 
latter an eager listener, the former a 
patient but a rather drowsy-looking one. 
Once or twice Mrs. Hope persuaded her 
husband to go to the night session, and 
the three took the long walk together in 
great sociability. 

On Friday morning Abijah set out 
upon his walk with the delicious con- 
sciousness that only one day intervened 
between him and the sight of Martha. 
He -rrived at the church a little late, 
just as the last of the business announce- 
ments were being read. With a startled 
thrill he heard his own name along 
with others. These were members of the 
conference, he heard, who were to confer 
with the committee on entertainment 
about a change of quarters. A good many 
members had gone home as the end of 
the week approached, and it was thought 
best to bring some of those who were 
quartered far out into more convenient 
places. It seemed incredible. Abijah felt 
a surge of anger against the unexpected 
cruelty of it. When it had passed he felt 
ashamed. He told himself that such a re- 
arrangement must be somehow for the 
best. The wisdom of a committee is 
often beyond the comprehension of a 
man. Who was he to question this one? 
But the boldness that he*kept for Martha’s 
benefit determined him to protest, if a 
protest were at all possible, when he 
should “confer” with the committee at 
noon. But the pleasantly impassive face 
of the chairman as he handed out the new 
addresses froze the determination just 
when it should have been pouring warmly 
forth. Abijah found hiniself at the 
ehurch door with the slip of paper in his 
hand. 

His last faint chance was that Mrs. 
Hope, who had been so hospitable and so 
appreciative of his little efforts to help 
her, might take a stand against the ar- 
rangement. He would have been willing 
to pit Mrs. Hope against the committee, 
though he faltered before it himself. 

But to his keenly anxious eyes, made 
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IT’ A FINE PLACE YOU'RE GOING TO.” SAID MRS. HOPE 
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THE 


unusually penetrating by his desire, it 
was evident that, mingled with the re- 
gret in her amiable face, there was a 
tinge of something a little like relief. 
It occurred to Abijah, with sudden con- 
trition, that a stranger in a little hous2- 
hold for a week or more means disturbance 
to it, no matter how serene its outward 
look. He remembered Martha’s troubles 
when visiting clergymen came unexpect- 
edly. Here was proof of the wisdom 
of committees. Abijah, fully penitent 
now, summoned a cheerful look and rose 
to pack his things. 

“Tt’s a fine place you're going to,” said 
Mrs. Hope. She was a plump woman, 
hands were usually rolled in a 
clean blue gingham apron, but she had 
taken them out long enough to open the 
paper Abijah handed her. “A splendid 
place—Mrs. Bernard May’s. I’ve passed 
the sometimes.” She looked at 
Abijah with an expression of awe and 
respect, as if, in spite of her liking for 
him before, she had not valued him 
enough, now that the glamour of Mrs. 
Bernard May’s was almost upon him. 

“T should be ungrateful not to trust 
the committee, after your kindness to me 
here,” said Abijah. 

“ And your wife will find things so nice 
for her,” said Mrs. Hope, with sincere 
exultation. 

“Oh, Martha will be pleased with 
everything.” But Abijah’s heart was 
clinging to the things he was leaving 
behind. He was a home-loving man, 
and the little room into which he had 
settled at first with a slight strangeness 
and dread had become a branch of home 
to him. 


whose 


house 


3ut in the evening he carried his suit- 
case to the new place. It was a long 
distance away, and took him from the un- 
even little streets of the suburb into the 
main part of the town. Following Mrs. 
Hope’s minute instructions, he presently 
came to a wide, shaded street, where 
large, handsome houses were set far back 
into well-trimmed lawns. Unconsciously 
he found himself hoping, when a smaller 
house appeared, that it might prove to be 
the one he was seeking for. Abijah was 
not a coward nor a snob. He had had 
very little occasion in his life either to 
admire or to condemn the fruits of 
wealth. The richest man in the parish 
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of Mount Carmel was a prosperous 
farmer, who invited the minister and his 
wife to dinner every Sunday. Abijah 
enjoyed the drives there in the comfort- 
able carriage, and he liked the clean look 
of plenty about the farm. But, after all, 
there scarcely any household in 
Mount Carmel which did not have as 
much food on its table and as 
comforts in its house. There was no 
social discrimination in Mount Carmel. 
But strange and—he told himself—child- 
ish qualms rose in Abijah as he walked 
along Athelstone’s chief residence street. 
Mrs. Hope’s words kept repeating them- 
selves to him in the tone of awe she had 
used—“ I’ve passed the house sometimes !” 
Why not every day, or why at all? Abi- 
jah was not altogether unsophisticated 
about the distinctions that wealth makes 
in the world, but he had an instinct to 
cherish his simplicity on the subject. He 
shrank from having to acknowledge such 
differences. If he had to acknowledge 
them, then, he said to himself, he would 
place himself with the Hopes. He had 
been altogether content with them. 
They were his kind. He thought wist- 
fully of the supper that the carpenter 
would sitting down to. Mrs. 
Hope had promised him that when Mar- 
tha came she should be allowed to help 
with the cooking. Martha, he knew, 


was 


many 


soon be 


would not be happy unless she was al- 
lowed to be of use. 

Meanwhile he could tell by the num- 
bers on the houses that he was approach- 


destination. It loomed before 
him at last, unmistakable—a large stone 
house, set back in a green lawn inter- 
sected by cement walks and a graveled 
drive. Scarlet flowers bordered the walks 
and outlined the foundations of the 
house. A glimpse of porches at the rear 
and garden-seats upon the sug- 
gested pleasant outdoor parties, but the 
front porch looked formal and forbidding. 
The solid oak front door was closed. It 
came over Abijah that one did not enter 
such a house as this without certain 
He said to himself that he 
did not know them. His heart was beat- 
ing absurdly fast. His brain refused to 
send the command down to his legs to 
mount the steps. He went past, pretend- 
ing to himself that he was not sure this 
was the place. Then, despising himself 
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for his timidity, he turned back and 
went resolutely up to the door. 

He pressed an electric button — it 
seemed the only thing to do—and a pretty, 
white-aproned maid opened the door. 
She looked very like the girls at Mount 
Carmel, but Abijah’s frozen instinct 
made him hesitate before speaking to her, 
and at the moment a gentle-faced woman, 
in lustrous gray silk, came from the back 
of the hall and introduced herself as Mrs. 
May. She had been waiting for him. 
She showed him where to put his hat, 
and directed the maid to show him up- 
stairs, apologizing for his having to carry 
up his bag himself. 

“ And we’re all on the north piazza,” 
she called after him, cordially, “if you 
care to come down to tea. My husband 
always makes dinner a little late.” 

There was no reason why Abijah should 
not have gone down at once for tea. He 
had nothing to do but to dispose of his 
suit-case. He had washed and brushed 
himself carefully before leaving Mrs. 
Hope’s. But he sat down temporarily in 
an arm-chair by the window as soon as 
the maid had closed the door. He sat 
rather stiffly; he felt somehow as if he 
were still being looked at, although he 
was alone. He gazed out through the 
delicately tinted curtains at the smooth, 
green lawn. He had searcely looked 
about the room, but he seemed to feel the 
way it looked. It was a sunny, comfort- 
able room, but it measured comfort by 
another standard than that of the homely 
little room at the Hopes’. The bed, the 
chairs, the bureaus—all had what might 
be called the beauty of comfort expressed 
in broad, smooth lines and clean spacious- 
ness. There were quaint braided rugs 
upon the floor, but Abijah felt no kin- 
ship between them and those that the 
sewing society at Mount Carmel spent 
its winter afternoons upon. As a matter 
of fact, he made no actual comparisons. 
What differences he felt between these 
things and those he was accustomed to 
were borne in upon him without his being 
really aware of them. 

But he felt somehow idle and useless. 
For the first time since he had come to 
the conference he wondered if he would 
not better be at home. He shook off the 
feeling with self-reproach, and rose to 
prepare himself for going down to tea. 


He laid out his comb and brushes upon 
a chiffonier; he still felt as if he were 
under inspection. It was not the feeling 
of being spied upon—it was as if he were 
being watched by his own conscious self. 
But he finished his small preparations at 
length, and went down—feeling like an 
explorer in strange lands—to find the 
north piazza. 

He found it without help, leading off 
from a rather darkly furnished room, 
lined with books. The contrast in light 
between this room, where evening shadows 
seemed to hover from one day until the 
next, and the broad, high-roofed piazza 
was very great. It was like stepping from 
dark wings out upon a lighted stage. 
But Abijah did not hesitate. He had 
his cheerful, unconsciously | appealing 
smile. The party rose to greet him. 
He recognized some of the men whom 
he had heard from the pulpit. They 
were all very affable to him. He was 
too much the gentleman himself to con- 
trast their prosperous appearance with 
his own. He took his tea with two lumps 
of sugar—though for supper at home he 
liked it unsweetened—because he thought 
that it pleased his hostess to drop the 
sweetness in. He lent himself intently 
to the conversation, resolved to contribute 
his share, if not to do so should seem to 
indicate that he felt strange or ill at ease 
where everybody was so kind. 

But the talk was not upon the topics 
discussed at the conference; it had the 
more personal note adapted to afternoon 
tea. The men were comparing notes as 
to the problems constantly rising in their 
parishes. The hostess was an earnest 
listener to their different conclusions. 
Abijah had nothing to contribute; the 
problems at Mount Carmel were very 
simple; it did not occur to him to present 
a picture of the little white-spired church 
with its surrounding village and farms 
as the solution of some of these complex 
problems. He loved Mount Carmel, but 
his love for it was, characteristically, 
without arrogance. He sat in silence, 
therefore, never dreaming that his at- 
tentive interest gave a new inspiration to 
the talk. But when tea and dinner— 
with coffee afterward, in the candle- 
lighted drawing-room—were over, and he 
went to his room before starting to the 
night meeting, he felt as tired as if he 
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had spent the evening hoeing in the 
“garden-patch” at home. He was tired 
enough to sleep wearily in the great 
brass-posted bed, though now and then 
he had an uneasy dream of getting hot 
and restless, and of throwing off the soft 
covers which he had not presumed to 
disturb before going to bed. 

He was first of the guests to appear at 
breakfast the next morning, though he 
had sat by his window for a long time 
before sounds of stir in the house had 
given him the courage to come down. 
His hostess was in her place, smiling and 
ceuselessly interested, as she had been all 
the evening before. She made no com- 
ment upon his early appearance, except 
to inquire if his wife’s train was an early 
one. Abijah had nerved himself soon 
after his arrival to tell her of Martha’s 
coming, but the committee had forestalled 
him; it was not a committee to leave the 
smallest stone unturned. 

“The carriage can go to meet her at 
any time,” said Mrs. May. “ But I want 
to be careful not to miss her.” 

Abijah heard her with a sinking heart. 
“The train comes at three, but—” he 
added, rather wistfully, “I had had some 
thought of meeting her myself.” 

“ And of course you must,” said Mrs. 
May. “The carriage can come to the 
church and take you down—quite easily.” 

There were certain clear notes in his 
hostess’s voice which made Abijah feel 
somehow remote from her, although they 
expressed nothing but the greatest cor- 
diality and sweetness. Before these 
tones he assented now, and over the tiny 
egg-cup, in which he was trying to eat 
an egg out of its shell, he yielded to a 
feeling of being a prisoner, bound hand 
and foot by courtesy. 

The publicity which seemed to him to 
accompany all his movements now was to 
attend even his meeting of Martha. For 
behind the coachman’s non - committal 
back Abijah felt as he fancied he would 
have felt sitting on a throne. The 
easual glances which people in the street 
had for him as he rode by gave him 
an uneasy feeling of being helplessly 
removed from them. He wanted the 
independence of being on his own feet. 
He had an impulse, when the first roar of 
the train sounded, to seize Martha by the 
hand when she should alight, whisk her 
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around a corner of the station, and run— 
somewhere where they could be safe and 
quiet, fugitives from kindness. 

Sut Martha, stepping from the train 
in her best brown silk, and the brown 
straw bonnet which had matched it so 
well for four seasons that to have bought 
a new one would have been to disturb a 
harmony, was not a person to be seized 
by the hand nor whisked round a corner. 
Abijah, in fact, at seeing her, felt some- 
thing like that first thrill 
of disappointment with which we gaze on 
what we have longed to see. It is not 
exactly disillusion; it is simply an ac- 
knowledgment of the transcendency of 
the ideal. Abijah could searcely have ex- 
pected Martha to appear in the familiar 
blue print dress and ruffled white apron 
in which he had last seen her; yet some- 
how that was the way in which he had 
been picturing her. It was the home 
Martha that he had longed for. The holi- 
day Martha was like a part of the confer- 
ence itself. To the former he could have 
poured out all his anxiety about her pos- 
sible disappointment with things, and 
together they would have faced it philo- 
sophically. To the latter, radiant with 
anticipation, he realized that to say a 
warning word would be like taking away 
a child’s first Christmas toys. He decided 


unconscious 


to say nothing except in answer to her 
questions, and he led the way silently to 


wondering how little he 
could truthfully say when the questions 
should begin. 

They did not begin at once, at any 
rate. Carriages and coachmen were evi- 
dently the natural accompaniments of 
conferences to Martha. She settled her- 
self happily into the green cushions and 
began to talk about Mount Carmel. So 
much had happened since Abijah had 
Now and then she exclaimed 
with pleasure at the pretty streets of 
Athelstone. 

“Tt’s much larger than Mount Carmel, 
isn’t it?” she asked. 

“ Oh, it’s all very different from Mount 
Carmel,” said Abijah, rather anxiously. 

“Ts it?” asked Martha, gazing out ex- 
pectantly. 

The coachman’s back had no further 
effect upon her than to give her remarks 
the shght tinge of publicity which they 
might have had if she had been talking 


the carriage, 


come away. 
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to the “ Ladies’ Aid” or to the class- 
meeting at home. Martha had the gift 
of adapting herself to public conditions. 
Abijah had often told her that she 
should have been a preacher. He won- 
dered now over how many new con- 
ditions this adaptability could extend. 
It was characteristic of him that, while 
his uneasiness for himself in the luxuri- 
ous atmosphere at the Mays’ had been 
only half acknowledged and vague, his 
feeling about Martha in connection with 
it had been much more ‘definite. Women 
cared more about a difference in “ things,” 
he had reflected. The various gowns in 
which Mrs. May had appeared during 
his short stay had been noted by him 
with this in mind. A wave of loving 
pity—the regret of one who would have 
given so much if he had had it to give— 
had gone over him at thought of the 
pretty dresses Martha didn’t have. 

Yet she looked very nice, he thought, 
as she tripped up the steps to the house, 
casting pleased looks right and left. To 
the little maid at the door she gave a 
smile which seemed to Abijah to have 
in it almost a miraculous shade of 
sweetness and warmth. The gizl bowed 
to her prettily. Abijah found himself 
wondering dazedly where Martha had 
practised for this arrival; a man is 
never prepared for a woman’s in- 
stinetive adaptability to finer things 
than she has known. Martha looked 
beyond the maid to where Mrs. May 
stood, and the two women had that 
ready interchange of speech which to 
most men is like an incomprehensible 
gift of tongues. Martha yielded herself 
in charge with the relieved content of a 
housekeeper who takes joy for a time 
in another’s responsibility. Mrs. May 
herself led the way up-stairs. Abijah, 
lingering below with that sudden relief 
of mind which makes a man want to go 
off alone to smoke or think, saw all at 
onee in the two women’s backs a kind 
of resemblance. The shimmering gray 
silk, with its touches of handsome lace, 
and the stiffish brown taffeta, drawn with 
more foree than grace across Martha’s 
comfortable shoulders, were reduced to 
their proper places as mere raiment. 
Abijah strolled out upon the north 
piazza, and in its wide emptiness felt 
himself for the first time orientated. For 


the first time. he found his directions: 
like- a person who has been spinning 
round and round, he felt himself at last 
set right by Martha’s steadying hand. 

When he went up-stairs a little later, 
Mrs. May had gone, and Martha was un- 
packing her hand-bag, bustling cheerily 
about. But she turned toward him with 
a shade upon her face. 

“TI wish I had brought a big bunch of 
China asters. They are beautiful now. 
Abijah, all alongside the west porch. 
The girls wanted me to bring them. 
They remembered that you had written 
about being in such a nice place, and 
they were sure she'd like them. But | 
felt certain that she’d have some. And 
she hasn’t,” said Martha, parting the 
window-curtains and looking out over 
the lawn. “Except for that big bed of 
eannas, I can’t see a thing but scarlet 
sage—like that, you know, that Cousin 
Leander sent us one year from his green 
house. And somehow it always looks 
happier to me in a greenhouse. Well, 
I can send her a box of asters as soon 
as we get home. I'll wrap the stems in 
wet newspapers. She’d be so pleased. | 
wish I felt sure—’ Abijah saw with 
surprise that she had had her qualms 
under that bright exterior. But she had 
none now, apparently—nothing but self- 
reproach for her doubt of his judgment. 
“And you’d written, too, about being in 
such a nice place!” 

During his stay at the carpenter’s cot- 
tage Abijah had often imagined himself 
as picturing its homely sweetness to the 
people at home. They must share al! 
his pleasure; and Martha, he knew. 
would help to swell the praise. But now, 
as at the station, he saw the futility of 
going back of the present condition. It 
would be cruel to shake Martha’s con- 
tent. Besides, his own content had 
grown full-size since Martha’s coming. 
He said merely enough, therefore, to 
correct her mistake. 

“But I stayed at another place, you 
know, when I first came. Don’t you re- 
member the name was Hope? It was dif- 
ferent—a little different—from this, but 
very comfortable. The Hopes live in a 
little house, and”—-he had a thrill of 
reminiscence in spite of himself—“ they 
have a great many flowers—dahlias and 
pinks and asters, just like those at home.” 
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“That must have been nice,” said 
Martha, comfortably. “But she wouldn’t 
have needed the asters, then, would she? 
I’m glad I’ve thought of sending Mrs. 
May some. It’s the people who haven’t 
things that appreciate them.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Abijah, watching her 
rather wonderingly. 

“She has a kind of sad face under- 
neath her smiling,” Martha pondered. 
“T suspect she has had trouble ir her 
life. Have they got any children, Abi- 
jah? I don’t know whether you’ve men- 
tioned that or not.” 

“T haven’t noticed any running 
round,” said Abijah. He began to feel 
that there were many things that he had 
not noticed. 

“Well, let’s go down,” said Martha. 
“She said she would make me a cup of 
tea—it’s very thoughtful of her. And 
we oughtn’t to sit here enjoying each 
other when there are other people to be 
entertained.” 

“The rest are at the meeting,” 
Abijah. “They'll all come in 


said 
pretty 


soon, and everybody ll have a cup of tea. 
The girl brings it in on a silver tray.” 


He could not resist a lingering notion 
that Martha was not yet prepared for 
what she had to meet. “There are five 
men besides myself. The Bishop is here.” 

“Five men!” said Martha. “Then no 
wonder she is glad to have a woman come 
into the house. I hope I sha’n’t fail her. 
Men-folks are so hard to entertain. If 
you see me just enjoying myself, Abijah, 
I wish you’d give me a nudge.” 

Abijah followed her down the stair- 
ease, his eyes upon the brown silk dress. 
The light from a staircase window fell 
upon it and struck out a golden gleam 
which was like a guiding torch to him. 


“But I couldn’t see much of any way 
to help,” said Martha, as they settled 
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themselves in the train on Monday morn- 
ing, “except to enjoy myself—and that 
I did. The Bishop—he sat next to me at 
meals, you know—said it did him good 
to see a woman of my sort with her 
hands folded. It was a rare sight, he 
said. He was an odd sort of man, but 
he always spoke so kindly. He said his 
wife was like me. She had twenty chari- 
ties, he reckoned, on her hands. I’m sure 
I couldn’t see why he should say I was 
like her. I told him we hadn’t any 
charities in Mount Carmel. He seemed 
interested in all of the plans of the 
Ladies’ Aid. I told him how we got 
Tillie Wright her crutches last year. He 
wanted to know if that wasn’t a charity, 
but I told him dear me no! We 
couldn’t get along without Tillie at the 
meetings, and she couldn’t come any 
longer without the crutches. Mrs. May 
is going to send Tillie some kind of 
chair. And I’m going to have Tillie 
make her some of those embroidered 
mats for the table. It’s a diversion for 
her to think of doing things for other 
people, poor thing!” 

“Yes, poor Tillie!” said Abijah, his 
mind journeying on ahead of him, back 
to the sorrows of Mount Carmel. 

“Tt was poor Mrs. May I was thinking 
of,” said Martha. “She showed me the 
pictures of her children, Abijah. There 
were two—a boy and a girl. Both died 
when they were little. They were pretty 
little things. The girl would have been 
just the age of our Kate. It made me 
feel anxious to get back home to Joe 
and the twins and Kate and Minnie. 
We’ve much to be thankful for, Abijah.” 

“Yes, we have,” agreed Abijah. He 
gazed out of the car-window for several 
minutes before turning to look at her 
glowing, earnest face. “But I’ve got 
more than you have, Martha, for I’ve 
got you to be thankful for.” 
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self the pleasantest seat, after. the 
Easy Chair, in the room, and sink- 
ing into it with an effect of not meaning 
to get out of it soon, “I see that in some 
of the papers they are beginning again 
to thresh that old straw of the question 
whether poetry is a dying art or not.” 
“Yes,” we said, “it seems always to 
divert them,” and as we spoke we were 
aware of the Muse anxiously, and the 
veteran Reviewer critically, standing 
behind the Cynic’s chair in shadowy 
apparition. “Every now and then they 
expect some art to die. From time to 
time they have sculpture on the sick-list, 
but every now and then a good sculptor 
comes along in whom the ert revives and 
starts fresh. When daguerreotyping was 
discovered, people thought that portrait- 
ure was done for, but with all the im- 
provements in the camera more and more 
portrait-painters come from Europe ev- 
ery year and take the bread out of the 
mouths of our own artists at the rate 
of five thousand or six thousand dol- 
lars a full length. We can remember 
very well when fiction itself, which now 
flourishes like a green upas-tree over the 
whole earth, was pronounced a plant 
which could not possibly recover from 
the peculiar kind of yellows that had at- 
tacked it. But by simply changing the 
eolor of its paper cover, and binding itself 
up in cloth, and offering itself for one 
dollar and a half instead of twenty-five 
eents, it has practically achieved per- 
petuity. What the people want is novelty— 
even in novels. The people want change.” 
“And in poetry there can be no 
change,” the Muse suggested, with the 
satisfaction of a fated man in his doom. 
“Tts form is fixed by its very perfection.” 
The Cynie looked round and up, and 
said, “Oh, are you there?” with a smile. 
“Well, perhaps its clothes are not fixed, 
though its form may be. It may yet put 
on a different guise, as easily as fiction, 
which has outwardly no form.” 


‘| SEE,” the Cynie said, finding him- 


“Just what do you mean by that?” 
we asked. 

“What I say. You are so used to 
saying one thing and meaning another 
that you can’t imagine my singleness.” 

“The spirit, the divine essence of 
poetry will always demand the same 
form,” the Muse insisted. She seemed 
to stand a little wearily with one hand 
on the back of the Cynic’s chair, and we 
wondered that he did not rise and offer it 
her, till we remembered that she was a 
suffragist, and that he was probably giv- 
ing her an illustration of the ungal- 
lantry which would overtake her sex 
when it got the vote, and men would no 
longer take off their hats in elevators, 
or give up their seats in cars to it; at 
the same time it seemed to us that we 
had seen some men letting women stand, 
as it was. 

“No, poetry may be as divine as you 
please,” the Cynic said, “ but it isn’t as 
insistent on immutability in form as you 
think. And when poetry fully realizes 
this it will change its outward form, 
as it has already done half a dozen times. 
It will doff its singing robes, and, with- 
out ceasing to sing, it will put on the 
trousers and cutaway of prose.” We all 
looked shocked, and the Muse looked hurt, 
besides. “Why,” the Cynie defended 
himself, “poetry began that way, unless 
much of the Hebrew Scriptures is not 
poetry. “I suppose,” he said, “you'll 
allow that several books of the Old Testa- 
ment are poetry masking as prose ?” 

We glanced at one another, unable to 
deny it. 

“Prose, rhythmical prose; and from 
time to time poetry has come back to 
prose in its outward form. When poetry 
has wanted to be very simple and primi- 
tive and sincere, and I don’t know what 
all, it has always done that. It has 
dropped meter and rhyme, and it has put 
its whole dependence upon rhythm.” 

“For instance?” we challenged. 

“For a very flagrant instance,” the 
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Cynic returned, “Ossian.” The Re- 
viewer nodded acquiescence, with a warn- 
ing glance at the Muse and ourself. 
“When the divine Macpherson felt the 
need of reproducing prehistoric Gaelic 
poetry in modern terms, which should 
admit no question of its genuineness, he 
chose the meterless pace of rhythm and 
the apparel of prose, in which it shouldn’t 
trip up. I must say that whether it was 
genuine or not, some of it was fine. It 
was better poetry than the rhyme of Dr. 
Johnson, who declared it spurious. Then, 
if you want another flagrant instance, 
quite of our own era, there are Walt 
Whitman’s poems, Leaves of Grass, 
which in their purely rhythmical move- 
ment revert to the Old Testament, though 
[ am bound to say that they are not such 
good poetry as the Book of Job, which 
is frankly printed as prose. As a lady,” 
the Cynie more directly addressed him- 
self to the Muse, “you may not be 
aware that Greek and Latin verse got on 
without rhyme—” 

“Oh, indeed!” the Muse haughtily re- 
turned. “I’m Greek myself!” 

“To be sure! I forgot,” the Cynic 
apologized. “Then you do know.” 

“One of the most delightful chapters 
of Mr. Taylor’s Medieval Mind,” the 
Reviewer that where he 
traces the rise of rhyme in Latin verse.” 

“Yes, that is delightful. We wonder 
if rhyme rose the same way in Greek 
verse?” and we looked at the Muse. 

“ As to that, I can’t say,” she answered. 
“T am Periclean Greek*” 

“Oh!” we said, apologetically. 

The Cynie remarked: “The Greek 
poets got along without rhyme as long 
as they were in Greek; but when they 
were put into the English of Queen 
Anne’s time they had to have it. Dr. 
Johnson was very stiff about it; he didn’t 
think much of Milton and his blank verse; 
but blank verse, which is merely meas- 
ured and rhythmic prose, came in more 
and more—reverting to the Elizabethan 
dramatists in that, and bettering them 
—till hardly any serious poem of con- 
siderable length was written in rhyme. 
But now poetry, divinely immutable in 
form, has put on the guise of prose; and 
I must say I find some of it curiously 
more readable in that semblance.” 

“You mean that Kansas man?” we said. 
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observed, 
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“Yes, that Kansas man. And very 
probably he uses prose clothes for his 
poetic form merely because he is nervous- 
ly impatient of the conventional way of 
printing rhymes.” 

“ More likely,” the Reviewer said, “he 
finds that costume better adapted to the 
gait of his unfailing horse-sense, and his 
true and simple closeness to life in his 
thinking and feeling. If it were in- 
flexibly a question of getting the civiliza- 
tion of Emporia, Kansas, into the flowing 
garments, flounced, frilled, furbelowed 
typography of rhyme as usually printed, 
he might have given up at the outset; 
and we been the losers.” 

“Do you go so far as that?” we asked 
of this impartial sage, while the Muse 
looked wistfully at him. 

“Tego further. I own that in a long 
life of checkered reviewing I have never 
really enjoyed reading rhyme except of 
the most exceptional excellence.” 

“Tsn’t this rather extraordinary ?” 
turned to the Cynic. 

“On the contrary,” he said, with a 
malicious smile, “it is a very prevalent 
experience. I fancy that when our 
friend’s confession reaches your readers 
there will be a storm of acquiescence. 
I lately heard one of the literary laity— 
a lady of taste—say that she could not 
endure the sight of verses beginning with 
capitals and breaking on the rhymes in 
the established way. You know how 
impossible printed drama is to some 
The names of the 


, 


We 


people, most people. 
characters and stage directions in italics, 
and the parentheses and brackets, ren- 
der the text so repulsive to the gen- 


eral that it turns from the 
in abhorrence.” 

“There is a good deal in that,” we 
owned. “No doubt that has had a good 
deal to do with enslaving the novelist 
to his quotation-marks and his explana- 
tory clauses, his said-he’s and cried-she’s, 
and the like, when he breaks from nar- 
rative into dialogue. He would give any- 
thing to print it like a play, but he knows 
his reader would not stand it.” 

“Yes, we don’t take sufficient account of 
the part that the eye plays in such matters. 
It would be easy,” the Reviewer said, 
“to eonvinee the reason that through 
ought to be spelled thru; the reason is 


already convinced; but the eye stubborn- 
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ly refuses the new spelling, and will not 
reconcile itself in a generation. Some- 
thing more radical is wanted: a reform 
that runs through, or thru, our whole 
orthography, with exact and invariable 
duties assigned to every letter of the 
alphabet. I have seen some attempts, in 
other languages, to reform the printing 
of prose by beginning only the first line 
of a poem with a capital letter, and all 
the rest with small letters, till a period 
is reached. But it wouldn’t work with 
me. My stupid eye wanted the capitals.” 

“Yes,” the Muse said, “rather than 
put off my head-dress I would choose to 
appear at once in the dress of prose.” 

“The trousers and the sack-coat and 
the derby?” the Cynic mocked. “Our 
Kansas man has divined your preference; 
he has given you your ‘ d’ruther.’ ” 

“But hold on a moment!” we put in. 
“Oughtn’t we to distinguish? Is the 
prose form adapted to all kinds of poetry ? 
Our Kansas man makes it go in his 
drolling, in his hard, dry, business wis- 
dom, in his realistic study of country- 
town character and event; but doesn’t the 
heart, the mind, the soul, come in some- 
where? What about the imagination ?”’ 

“ What about The Little Green Tents?” 
the Reviewer asked, and he began to 
read from a book which he earried: 

“*The little green tents, where the 
soldiers sleep, and the sunbeams play, 
and the women weep, are eovered with 
flowers to-day; and between the tents 
walk the weary few, who were young and 
stalwart in sixty-two, when they went to 
the war away. The little green tents 
are built of sod, and they are not long 
and they are not broad, but the soldiers 
have lots of room; and the sod is part 
of the land they saved, where the flag of 
the many darkly waved, the symbol of 
dole and doom. The little green tent 
is a thing divine; the little green tent 
is a country’s shrine, where patriots kneel 
and pray; and the brave men left, so old, 
so few, were young and stalwart in sixty- 
two, when they went to the war away!’ ” 

The Reviewer’s voice broke on the last 
words; it was a moment before he could 
say, as he offered the book to the Muse: 
“Tt’s printed as prose, you see.” 

“T—I—can’t see,” she whimpered, and 
she took out a pretty laced handkerchief 


and wiped her eyes. 


The Oynie blew a resounding nose. 
“Well,” he said, “that’s country-town, 
too, 1 suppose.” 

“Isn’t the country-town thing the uni- 
versal American thing?” we asked. 

“You might say so,” he assented, re- 
covering himself, “ but I don’t feel bound 
to like the universal American thing. I 
have said my little say in behalf of poetry 
printed as prose—cavalry fighting as 
infantry—but if I said it mainly to tease 
our fair friend here,” and he indicated 
the Muse, “I’m willing to demand, on 
her behalf, something more classic in 
that form than our Kansas man has had 
time to produce before I advocate its 
universal adoption. Suppose we each try 
a well-known poem in prose-printing ?” 

“Never!” the Muse exclaimed; but 
the experiment seemed so interesting that 
each of us others took a volume from 
the well-stored shelves surrounding the 
Easy Chair, and began to write. We 
were first with our prose version of Her- 
rick’s Delight in Disorder, which we had 
chosen perhaps because it was short: 

“ A sweet disorder in the dress kindles 
in clothes a wantonness; a lawn about 
the shoulders thrown into a fine distrac- 
tion; an erring lace, which here and 
there enthrals the crimson stomacher; a 
cuff neglectful, and thereby ribbons to 
flow confusedly; a winning wave, deserv- 
ing note, in the tempestuous petticoat; 
a careless shoe-string, in whose tie I see 
a wild civility, do more bewitch me than 
when art is too precise in every part.” 

We exchanged pages with the Reviewer, 
and found that he had transformed Emer- 
son’s Brahma: 

“Tf the red slayer think he slays, or 
if the slain think he is slain, they know 
not well the subtle ways I keep, and pass, 
and turn again. Far or forgot to me is 
near; shadow and sunlight are the same; 
the vanished gods to me appear; and one 
to me are shame and fame. They reckon 
ill who leave me out; when me they fly 
IT am the wings; I am the doubter and 
the doubt, and I the hymn the Brahmin 
sings. The strong gods pine for my 
abode, and pine in vain the sacred Seven; 
but thou, meek lover of the good, find 
me and turn thy back on heaven!” 

When the Cynic showed us his prosi- 
fied poem we were both somewhat mysti- 
fied by his choice of Collins’s ode: 
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“How sleep the brave who sink to 
rest by all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
returns to deck their hallowed mold, she 
there shall sweeter sod than 
Fancy’s feet have ever trod. By fairy 
hands their knell is rung; by forms 
unseen their dirge is sung; there Honor 
comes, a pilgrim gray, to bless the turf 
that wraps their clay; and Freedom shall 
awhile repair to dwell, a weeping hermit, 
there.” 

“ Why did you choose just that piece?” 
we asked. 


dress a 


“For no very good reason, except per- 
haps that it’s so indisputably classice— 
eighteenth - century classic. Perhaps it 
was through an impulse that carried from 
the kindred feeling in The Little Green 
Tents of your Kansas man.” 

“They are of kindred feeling,” we 
owned, in relief from a vague sense of 
sacrilege in the performance. 

“T eouldn’t say at all what controlled 
my of Brahma,’ the Reviewer 
volunteered to say. “ That’s classic, too, 
though in a loftier and severer sort. Per- 
haps [I was curious to see whether it 
would be clearer in the prose form with- 
out losing anything of its fine mystical 
quality. What do you say?” 

We let the Cynic take the word. “I 
shouldn’t say it had gained. But if you 
think more people would like it as prose 
—as eavalry fighting as infantry—” 

We saw he would not be serious, and 
we said, concerning our own choice: 
“We fancied that in a light thing like 
this of Herrick’s the test would be com- 
pleter. If this will bear looking like 
prose, almost any airiest trifle will, and 
in the prose form it keeps the winged 
feet just the same as ever. As I under- 
stand it, what we want to do is to render 
poetry less repulsive to the average eye, 
and so make it generally popular. What 
do you think would really be the effect of 
a universal metamorphosis ?” 

No one else spoke, but the Muse shud- 
dered out, “ Horrors!” 

“ But, dear child,” we protested, “ you 
haven’t even looked at these prose ver- 
sions!” and we offered them to her. 

She shrank back. “I couldn’t touch 
them. To my Greek they are a 
profanation.” 
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“To your Greek eye,” we returned, 
“how do the monumental inscriptions, 
without spacing between the words, or 
any sort of punctuation, look?’ Then 
a sudden thought struck us. “ Does any- 
body know how classic verse was origi- 
nally written? Was it all run together, 


like prose, like this Kansas man’s verse, 


or was it divided into measured lines?” 

Every one was silent, and the Cynic 
said with a laugh: “ Nobody here seems 
to know, not even the Muse. But there 
must be people who do know.” 

“Tt’s an important point,” we said, 
“and the facet would do much toward 
settling the whole matter. If Mr. Mason 
and Pindar both use the prose vehicle, 
instead of the flying chariot of verse 
for their odes, why, there you are!” 

“But the fact, as far as Pindar goes, 
isn’t known to us. Why not appeal from 
our collective ignorance to the knowledge 
of somebody more instructed?” the Cynic 
asked. “ Why not call up—” 

We knew whom he meant, and we took 
up the portable transmitter at our elbow 
and gave the eminent scholar’s number. 
We made him understand, with difficulty, 
what we wanted, and after due scholarly 
hesitation he said, “ Yes, the classic 
poems in manuscripts were written like 
the inseriptions in solid prose form; but 
between each verse and the next a little 
mark was put.” 

We reported him, and the Cynic 
exulted: “ That settles it. Prose is the 
original, Periclean Greek form of verse. 
The Kansas man is all right.” 

The Muse drooped visibly, and it 
seemed to us that it would be inhos- 
pitable if we let the matter go at that. 
“Not at all,” we said. “If the verses 
are marked off from one another, that 
makes an essential difference.” 

“Yes!” the Muse cried, elapping her 
hands. “They might just as well be 
written in separate lines, and begun each 
with a capital. Oh, I’m so glad!” 

“You are satisfied with a very little,” 
the Cynic said. “Are you willing that 
verse should be printed as those classic 
poems were originally written?” 

“That isn’t the question!” the Muse 
triumphed. 

“By the way,” we asked, “what is 
the question ?” 














E may consider man as an ani- 
\W mal, having the instincts of an 
animal, including the social in- 
stinct, and having such an individuality 
as each animal has, implying freedom of 
choice within certain limits, and showing 
hereditary characteristics wholly physio- 
logical. But man thus biologically con- 
sidered is not human—that is, nothing 
which in the history of mankind is dis- 
cerned as distinctive of humanity, noth- 
ing indicative of human destiny, is taken 
into account. Indeed, in comparative 
biology, where we must confine ourselves 
to a strictly physiological view of struc- 
ture and functioning, man, if taken at 
that remotely early stage of development 
when he was most an animal, made a poor 
showing for strength, swiftness, or grace. 
In that primitive stage when he was 
most closely bound up with Nature and 
his individuality was most completely 
absorbed in a provincial communism, 
there was not in his association with his 
fellows that perfection of rhythmic con- 
sent in movement observable in a flock 
of birds or a school of fishes- 

This rift in the physiological harmony, 
separating him from all other species of 
animals, was from the beginning the 
negative sign of his soul’s peculiar des- 
tiny. The positive note of distinction 
had no biological intimation; humanity 
is not a biological evolution. For ages 
the note seemed one of discord; it seemed 
that man had put himself out of joint 
with nature and become the unique ex- 
ample of awkward fallibility. Could hu- 
manity sustain itself in so vast a de- 
parture? Could it maintain in man 
that erect posture which is, by physio- 
logical indications, contrary to nature? 
Could it ever find a harmony of its own 
to compensate or perhaps transcend the 
harmony it had foregone? 

‘We do not ask these questions now, 
not simply because it is too late and be- 
cause the course taken was inevitable, 
but because so many discords have been 
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resolved, and the new harmony seems 


realizable. Our supreme confidence is 
not based on the ostensible triumphs 
summed up in human progress as the 
result of empirical effort and research— 
on anything, indeed, which is visible or 
explicable. Faith is still the only fit 
term for this supreme confidence—fitter, 
indeed, now than ever before—just be- 
cause it is the substance of things hoped 
for and the evidence of things not seen. 
Man—that is, the man of biology—in- 
herits the earth; humanity inhabits as 
well as inherits the invisible. 

The biological man, if he could have 
stayed simply biological, would not have 
changed any more in the time-process 
than the nature which he saw about 
him, animate and inanimate, forever do- 
ing the same things from generation to 
generation; he would have had no ideals, 
no creative imagination, and would have 
no more needed religion or ethics than 
other species of animals. He could not 
have sinned or have repented or have 
been redeemed—that is, could have had 
no cycle of perilous wandering and tri- 
umphant return. All this that he would 
lave missed belonged—in source, prin- 
ciple, and issue—to an unseen world, the 
realm of Faith, Imagination, and Rea- 
son, whose creative activity does not 
emanate or derive its significance from 
visible phenomena and has no physio- 
logical intimation, being wholly of the 
soul, and constituting true humanity. 

When we speak of the earth as man’s 
dwelling-place, we are regarding man 
physiologically, as we do when we think 
of the brain as the dwelling-place of 
mind. The soul has no dwelling, in the 
sense of location, but only indwelling. 
Its light—like none that ever was on 
sea or land—shines through its invest- 
ment, itself forever veiled by the medium 
of its translucence. It has growth, but 
not size—intensive increase and ascen- 
sion; a nutrition from secret sources, an 
incorruptible pasture, to which there is 
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no physiological analogue, but rather an 
antithesis in that preeess of bodily as- 
similation wherein only what is cor- 
ruptible can satisfy mortal hunger. 

However long the period of that primi- 
tive naturalism in which man felt him- 
self closely bound up with nature, mak- 
ing no sharp distinction between soul 
and body, between the psychical and the 
physiological, this insulation was never 
complete. It was broken in his artie- 
ulate speech; the soul was unconsciously 
ereative in the making of a language, 
yet could not have been wholly unaware 
of this human distinction. Conflict with 
physical elements and with other animals, 
resulting in at least partial subjugation, 
must have developed his consciousness of 
separateness and some kind of distinctive 
sovereignty. The awakening was slow, 
but when it came the soul consciously or, 
as Bergson would say, supraconsciously 
reclaimed the invisible as its essential 
heritage and imaginatively realized its 
native alliances, while the visible external 
world was clearly beheld as something 
apart from and standing over against it 
—something which could be possessed and 
measured and exploited for its utilities, 
but which also responded to a hidden 
sense of beauty and wonder through a 
soul-informed physiologieal sensibility. 
For the body was seen as a part of the 
external world, and though so intimately 
related to psychieal activity, wholly de- 
tached from that relation by death. And 
it was just this death which loosed the 
soul for new tension and investment; and, 
as every man must die alone, the mystery 
of personality, as distinguished from 
animal individuality, was deepened. 

The creative activity of the soul is, 
on its hidden side, an aseension. This is 
also true of creative activity in nature. 
But in either case the completed action 
in spag@® is a descent, expenditure of 
energy, release of tension; and the har- 
mony which is an implication of all 
creation is explicit in the rhythm of out- 
ward expression or descent. What we 
eall purpose and meaning is bound up 
in the invisible harmony of nature as in 
that of humanity, implying Will and In- 
telligence. In the physical world the 
eycles are so vast, and the movements 
during immense periods so unfailingly 
uniform, that we regard the whole uni- 
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verse aS a mechanism, as something 
wound up which. we behold running 
down. The dynamics of the creative 
ascension are hidden. In the evolution 
of humanity, ehange which connotes 
creative activity, though it comes with- 
out observation, is, even at short intervals, 
as strikingly apparent in the human 
retrospect as uniformity is in the natural 
world, and has been for ages—for so long, 
indeed, that the motions of physical bodies 
in space and of the molecules composing 
them seem to be mere repetitions, and 
to be determined by necessity. But this 
invariableness of processes, or, a3 we 
say, of laws, is of purpose, and to a re- 
flective mind conveys a profound im- 
pression of dynamie stability. 

The body of man, even in the molecular 
motions of the brain, considered as de- 
tached from the human will, has actions 
and reactions which seem to be as much 
determined by necessity, as independent 
of choice, as the attraction of gravitation. 
Sensation itself is not a matter of choice, 
nor is temperament. Those instincts 
which still survive in man and are the 
ground of action and passion wholly 
animal are, in their own natural course, 
what they were thousands of years ago. 
Those animal species which have volun- 
tary motion and, to some extent, in- 
dividual choice show no such variability 
from age to age as at all affects the char- 
acter of their actions, and though they 
exist in a process of generations, the 
breaking of continuity by death has in 
it no suggestion of progressive change. 

It is not, therefore, the possession of 
arbitrary volition or free will, not the 
mere fact of choice, which gives distine- 
tion to the human soul, but the kind of 
choice. It is a limited freedom. More- 
over, arbitrary conscious volition is least 
apparent in creative human activity. 
Creative activity itself does not distin- 
guish humanity from nature. Natural 
evolution and every specialization in its 
whole course is creative; and if we eould 
comprehend the ascension, whieh is hid- 
den from us, as clearly as we behold the 
falling side presented to us in visible 
phenomena, our intuition of creative 
power and intelligence in the living 
universe would be as much more im- 
pressive and illuminating than the intui- 
tions associated with human history and 
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experience as the divine transcends the 
human. Such a revelation would be the 
realization of Faith and the transforma- 
tion of Science; it would, moreover, be 
an enlightenment of our Reason as to 
the immanence, and also the tran- 
seendence, of the spiritual in all things 
material. We should see that all which 
is regarded as mechanism in the universe 
but veils the spiritual dynamics. 

It is not the fact of creative activity, 
but the kind, which is distinctive of 
humanity. It is a kind by itself. We 
eall it psychical, for it is so distinct and 
separate from all other manifestations 
of will and feeling in the animal crea- 
tion as to forbid comparison or classifica- 
tion, since those other manifestations are 
arrested short of the psychical plane. 
We can have a comparative zoology, in- 
cluding the animal man, but no com- 
parative psychology, including his soul. 
Detach that soul from the sum of things 
visible to us and subject to our specula- 
tion, and what remains has within the 
limits and in the terms of our experience 
no significance. It was all there ages 
before we came (if even “ages” have any 
meaning in such a case); it will be all 
there, in the stages of its slow, sterile 
decline, when the earth can no more be 
man’s dwelling-place; indeed, generation 
after generation, we are detached from 
the whole visible scheme by death. 

As ultimate in the seriés of creative 
specializations in natural evolution, man 
is the newest of creations—for every 
fresh emergence in that series is a new 
creation, not explicable from its ante- 
cedents—so that it is not strange that 
in his own regard he seems a consum- 
mation and somehow an explanation, if 
there be one, of the entire procedure. 
Yet it is not the emergence of his body, 
but of his soul, mysteriously conjoined 
therewith, which could even suggest such 
exaltation of his place in the universe. 

The suggestion is of something far 
beyond that of the “place” which he 
so briefly holds in his relation to the 
visible world. It is true that in this 
brief tenure the correspondences of that 
visible world are open to him as to no 
other creature and subject to his reflec- 
tion, as if he were indeed a reflex of them 
all; that he alone maintains a con- 
tinuity, with constant increase, of in- 


tellectual, moral, and social culture, in 
the process of generations, and that the 
beauty and wonder of the world, the 
delight of possession, the dearness of 
earthly ties and associations, and the 
fascination of the earthly human drama 
hold him to the familiar scene. But all 
this so peculiarly human experience— 
taking into account nothing of the dis- 
enchantment, which is as peculiarly hu- 
man—refer it as we may to outward 
circumstance, has its real source in an 
eternal and invisible ground. The psy- 
chical indwelling aione makes earthly 
dwelling homelike and familiar, and it 
informs man’s earthly activity with its 
own intent, not otherwise indicated in 
the visible scheme of things. 

Human history—and no chronicle of 
anything in the world not human can 
properly be called history—and most ef- 
fectively the history of human faith and 
of imagination, its steadfast comrade, 
convinces us of this psychical primacy 
as the sole determining factor in the 
evolution of humanity. The clear intui- 
tion of the soul’s creative activity and 
of creative spiritual dynamics in the 
natural world is also the ultimate vision 
of human philosophy, expelling all con- 
tradictory theories based upon assump- 
tions implying mechanical determinism, 
such as: that perception, thought, im- 
agination, and faith are functions of the 
brain; that natural selection, for the 
“survival of the fittest,” is a positive 
factor in evolution; and that the emerg- 
ence of new species is a development from 
species already existing. All such as- 
sumptions are as mechanical as Paley’s 
conception of divine teleology. 

It is of vast importance that we dis- 
tinguish between the soul’s creative ac- 
tivity itself and the action as completed 
in space—a distinction almost identical 

ith that which St. Paul made between 
faith and works. The invisible creative 
activity is aseendant, while deeds done 
are fruits that fall, but, in their fall- 
ing, serve. 

The creative life halts not. The soul, 
bewildered in the visible world, forever 
seeks its native source for new begin- 
nings. Thus, in the renewals of man’s 
nature and experience, it realizes its 
own hidden harmony and evolves a 
real humanity. 
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“Odd!” he exclaimed, with a gesture that 


even made the parrot blink * Wait, Rose, 
and | will tell you just how odd it is! Do 
you remember my Aunt Betsy? 

*‘] remember her very well,” said Rose 
smiling 

Every one does,” sighed Mortimer Do 
you remember that twinkle in her eve 
Rose Well, she is laughing vet wherever 
she is; and do you know what she is laugh 
ing at She is laughing at me! At me! 

Mortimer!” exclaimed Rose, in a shocked 
voice 

1 was her only nephew,” said poor Morti 
mer, and every one thought she would 
leave everything to me. But instead of that 
she left me this—this—this parrot and so 


much a year as long as | keep the parrot 
and as long as | remain single.” 

“Why, Mortimer! eried the girl, sud 
denly growing indignant, “1 wonder why 
she put that in her will!” 

| suppose she was afraid that my wife 
might be unkind to Nicodemus here.” The 
parrot burst into a cyclonic fit of laughter 

*‘Gracious!” cried Kose, looking at the 
bird with added disfavor. 

‘Oh, that’s only one of his tricks,” said 
Mortimer, in a tone of utter despondency. 

He always laughs like that when his name 
is mentioned—or when I swear at him. So 
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you see, Rose, if | marry you I am penni 
less, and of course you can’t have a penni 
less husband—and so—what happened last 
night 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing! 
exclaimed Rose, still staring at the chuck 


ling Nicodemus. A new note of indignation 
came into her voice. “So vou have to 


choose between me and this thing of a 
parrot!” 

“ No, Rose, no!” said the miserable young 
man. “Don’t put it that way. But | 
never thought that I would have to work 
so I never learned anything useful, except 
to fool along with a medical course which 


| have nearly forgotten. And, of course, | 
can’t marry you if I haven’t a penny And 
sO0-—VOU sec F He gulped a really tre 


mendous gulp) and came to a stop. 

“How did you say that you make him 
laugh?” asked Rose, leaning over toward the 
parrot, her hand on Mortimer’s arm 

‘By mentioning his name.” 

‘But didn’t you say there was another 
way i 

* Er—yes.” 

* Mortimer 
him laugh!” 


murmured Rose, “ make 


I have been thinking it over.” said Ros« 
the following afternoon. She had just found 
Mortimer on the lawn 
where that melancholy 
young man was play 
ng croquet with him 
self. 

Why, Rose!” he 
said, dropping his mal 
let and taking her 
hand with a fine 
sense of preterence 
‘I thought you went 
to town this morning 

‘I have been think 
ing it over,” she re 
peated, “and now i! 
am going to surprise 


you.” She calmly 
surveyed the young 
man who was about 
to be surprised. “ You 


may think that I am 
very bold,” she contin 
ued Im a very even 
voice, “but I don’t 
care. I am not going 
to release you from 
from what you said 
the other night!” To 
which she added that 
final full stop of 
feminine decision 
* There!” 

“ But, Rose! If I 
marry you I sha’n’t 
have a cent to bless 
myself with!” 

To which she pouted 
and answered, “I 
don’t care.” 

“ But I care!’ 


’ 
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‘In other words,” 


she sakil, “vou want 





t yvour own way just 
to save vour own feel 
ings. As if J didn't 
1ave any feelings! 
Mortimer Grannis, I 
don’t believe you love 
me a bit!” 

She walked away 
with great and lb 
coming) dignity and 
sat down in a secluded 
nook on the plazza 
Mortimer followed 
her, and, although she 
ad already arranged 
the chair where she 
meant him to sit, she 
pretended to be un 
iware of his presence 

But, Rose,” he 


said, in grow 


yg iw con 
sternation you don’t 
understand! And | 


do love you! 
Then you’re a dear 

















boy.” she said, “and | 
understand it perfect ; 
ly You have eithe = 


rot to give me up, or 

give up that hateful 

Nicodemus—and | prefer that vou shall give 
up Nicodemus.” 

*But I can’t live on your money!” 

“No; but you can make enough yourself. 

“ How ?” 

‘Oh, you'll find a way,” she confidently 
told him. “ You can brush up on your med 
ical course, and be a doctor or something.” 
She rested her chin on her palm and leaned 


over toward him. “ Mortimer!” she whis- 

pered. He looked at her and his heart went 

on strike. * Do you love me?” she whis 
j 


pered again. 

Rose!” he cried, and his heart went back 
to work with an increase of wages. 

Then,” she said, calmly rising, “let us 
go and turn Nicodemus loose. Where is 

In the hall,” wineed Mortimer. 

What are you making a face at 

“Tm not,” he said, leading the way into 
the hall. 

“Then do it quickly,” she said, “ because 
he who hesitates, you know— You hold 
the door open, Mortimer, and I'll open the 
cage and shoo him out.” 

rhe next moment the parrot was soaring 
grandly over the lawn like a _ variegated 
rocket and presently disappeared from sight 
over a grove otf trees. 

There!” said Rose, with a tremulous 
little catch in her voice. “ And now you 
have only me.” 

Only you!” exclaimed Mortimer, and for 
some strange reason he opened his arms. 

‘You look as though you had just r 
ceived good news.” she said, shyly advancing 

“T have,” he said, “and it comes straight 
trom the heart 


t Mor ME 1 4 DATE r 
bE FIRST W t 1 
But the second morning following he re 
ceived news of an entirely different charac 
ter I’ve just had a letter from Aunt 
Betsy’s trustec e said, soberly enough 
What does he say?” asked Rose, laying 


usinle the text-book on Materia Medica 


with which she had been waiting to coach 


Oh, he notes that Nicodemus and I have 
parted company, and he sends me a sealed 
letter from Aunt Betsy. I suppose she wrot 


it when she made her will, and I thought 


you might like to see it before | opened 


lo my nephew Mortimer,” read the in 
scription on the envelope, “to be read by 
iim when he has forfeited his right as a 
beneficiary under my will of November 1 
1890, Elizabeth Robinson.” 

rhere’s something in it,” said Rose, feel- 
ing the envelope. 

‘It’s a key,” said Mortimer, breaking the 
seal, “and here’s a letter.” 

‘My dear Mortimer,” read the letter, 
‘as long as you are simply content to look 
after Nicodemus and stay single, your pres 
ent legacy is more than enough. But when 
vou develop enough spirit to rebel against 
that tvrannous bird, or to choose a girl and 
marry her, you will get this letter. The in- 
closed key fits a small tin box in my safe 
leposit vault. In that box is a later will 

mine dated November 2d, which leaves 
verything to you Your loving Aunt 
Betsy.” 

‘Now what do you think of that!” gasped 
Mortimer. Rose told him what she thought 
of it while they waltzed around the room 

[ only hope now that Nicodemus is safe,” 
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said Mortimer, stopping at last for breath. 
“That's the only thing that’s on my mind 
now.” 


“Oh, he’s safe enough,” said Rose, 
blushing. 
“Safe enough? Hew do you mean?” 


“Why, on Monday morning when I went 
to town | bought a parrot that looked just 
like him, and when you were playing cro- 
quet by yourself on Monday afternoon I 


put the strange parrot in Nicodemus’s cage 
and I have been keeping Nicodemus up it 
the attic so that if you seemed to change 
your mind—about liking me better than the 
money—” 

“Then!” cried Mortimer in a daze, “| 
haven’t broken Aunt Betsy’s first will after 
all!” 

Rose blushed again. ‘“ Not,” she said 
“not until you have married the girl!”. .. . 


Too Much to Swallow 


IRGINIA, at five, was devoted to Bible 

stories. She knew about Joseph, and 
grandmother was preparing her for the 
Exodus. 

“You see, Jacob, whose other name was 
Israel, went down to Egypt with his children, 
and his grandchildren, and they married 
and had children, and they kept on increas- 
ing until there were hundreds and hundreds 
of them. And they were all called the 
‘children of Israel.’ ” 

At this point Virginia interrupted po 
litely. 

“Grandmother, if you say this is true, I 
will believe it; but very few people have 
hundreds of children.” 


Proof Positive 


RE you quite sure this is alligator 
skin?” 
“ Positive, madam. I shot it myself.” 
* But it looks rather soiled on this side.” 
“Oh, that, madam, is where it struck the 
ground when it tumbled from the tree.” 


Protection 
= was the first time that Dorothy had 
ever seen a street-sprinkler “Oh, moth- 
er!” she exclaimed, with wide-open eyes, 


‘just see what that man’s got on the back 
of his wagon to keep the boys from hitching 
on behind.” 


A Modernist 
a HAT happened to Jabylon?’ 
asked the Sunday-school teach 
if er of the smart boy. 
| “It fell,” he replied. 
1 “And what became of Nineveh?” 
“Tt was destroyed.” 
“And what of Tyre?” 





“It was punctured.” 
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The Tender Passion 












iy and 

Ha Goats. She made no comment, 
fH || but that evening a sound of 
yi, . Weeping came from her little 
i E> bed. Her mother went as con- 
vf soler. 


“ Why are you crying, dear?’ 

“About the goats! I’m so 

afraid I’m a goat, and Ill never 
' go to heaven. Oh, I’m_ so 
—“ afraid I’m a goat!” 
4 “No, dear, you’re a sweet 
little lamb, and if you were to 
die to-night you would go straight to 
heaven.” With such reassuring remarks 
she was finally comforted. 

The next night, however, she began to 
weep again, and again her mother asked 
the reason. 

“I'm afraid about the goats!” she sobbed. 

“ Didn’t mother tell you that you were a 
little lamb, and you mustn’t worry about 
being a goat?” : 

“ Yes, mamma, I know that, but I’m—I’m 
awful afraid you're a goat!” 
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Commercializing Pegasus 
THe Porr: This isn’t poetry, but it pays better! 


1, 
Lullaby 
BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


Now shut up your eyes and I'll sing you a thing 
lut, tut, little boy, 
Shut them up, little boy; 
If you peek, all the fairies and goblins take wing 
And if I can’t see them, then how can I sing, 
How sing you a thing 
If the fairies take wing? 
So shut your eyes tight, little boy, little boy, 
So shut them up tight, little boy. 


\ little thin fairy flew down from the moon, 
With wings like a bat 
And with eyes like a cat 
He came to a bull-frog who played the bassoon 
lo invite him to ride in his yellow balloon 
His yellow balloon, 
You know, was the moon 
But shut up your eyes, little boy, little boy, 
Now shut them up tight, little boy. 


The frog answered, “ Yes,” with the widest of smiles. 
‘But it hangs rather high 
I jump but don’t fly 
If vou’ll just bring it lewer a few thousand miles 
We'll gaily set sail for the Milky Way Isles:” 
But I faney you know 
Rather more than T do 


Where they went. for they’ve carried you off, little boy, 


rhey ve carried you off, little boy. 


a i ann 
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The Human Cyclopedia 


| KNOW a lot of useful things 

I know the names of all the kings 
That ever ruled in Germany, 

In Russia, Franee, and Italy 

lam a sort of Human Cy« 

Lopedia. If vou would like 

lo know of aught in history, 

Don’t hesitate to call on me. 


| have a plan that’s pretty fine 

lo keep my questioners in line, 

And hide the fact that now and then 
There are some things beyond my ken 
For instance, if some fellow seeks 

Some point on earthenware antiques 
That I don’t know, I simply say. 

See under ‘Jars’ in Volume J.” 


If vou should ask me for the date 
Of some old prehistoric State 

Of which I never heard before, 
Your question | would not ignore, 
As some deceitful sages do 

On points “bout which they never knew. 
I'd merely smile and make reply 
*Sce *‘ Yogi,” Page Eight, Volume ¥ 
Or if vou’d know how Science viewed 
The tale of Noah and his brood, 
And of the Deluge you should ask, 
I would not try to shirk the task; 
But as the ¢ vclopeedias do 


When they are stumped by folks like you, 


I'd answer as I chewed my eud, 


‘See Volume Seven, under ‘ Flood.’ ” 


That is the way to lasso Fame 

And for great learning win a name 

If you can’t answer by the book 

Just tell inquirers where to look 

When they would know some thing in D, 
Just shove ’em on to Volume Z, 

Or if it’s not in Z, why, then 

'rv Volumes C, G, D. or N. 


loun KENDRICK BANGS. 


No More Children 


ITTLE Mary’s father had denied her a 

pleasure which she had confidently eXx- 
pected to enjoy. That night when she said 
her prayers at her mother’s knee, she con- 
cluded with this petition: 

And, God, please don’t give my papa 
any more children. He don’t know how to 
treat those he’s got now.” 


‘ 
r 


None Left 


HE reporter of a Los Angeles paper re 

cently called at the home of the bride’s 
parents to learn the particulars of the 
wedding. 

As the mother answered the door-bell, he 
said: “Good morning. I came to get some 
of the details of the wedding [ represent 
the Golden Star.” 

‘Good gracious!” exclaimed the mother. 
*Thev are all gone You ought to have 
come last night They ate every crumb.” 


His Ancestors 


I ee rival politic ians were discussing 
affairs when suddenly one of them who 
had recently come into possession of a large 
fortune, remarked: 

‘I must hurry along; I sail for Europe 
to-morrow. \ trip | have long- contem 
plated—to visit the scenes associated with 
the lives of my ancestors and my own child 


hood. 
“That so?” remarked the less fortunate 
man. “Going slumming, eh?” 


He Understood 


*¢ A ND when Delilah cut Samson’s hair, he 
became mild as a lamb.’ Can you 

understand it?” asked the Sunday-school 

teacher. 

“Well,” said little Tommy, reflectively, 

‘it does make you feel ‘shamed when a 
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Useless 


‘| HEARD that you 


were voing to 
marry Archi Blue 
hlood, Esther Is it 
true asked one 


young society woman 
of another. 

Marry him! I 
should say not! Why 
| wouldn't know what 
to do with him. He 
can’t ride, play tennis 


golf, or drive a motor 


car! 

Well,” said the 
friend, “he can swim 
beautifully, you 


know.” 

You wouldn't want 
a husband that you 
had to keep in an 
aquarium, would you?’ 


His Reason 
BANKER in Cen- 
tral Kentucky was 

in the habit of wearing 
his hat a good deal 
during business hours, 
as in summer the flies 
used his bald pate for 
a parade-ground, and 
n winter the cold 
breezes swept over its 


polished surface. 
\ negro workman 








‘Oh, look, Mother, Ww e’ve got a 


The Scapegoat 
= the only one she caught 
It was Willie cracked her winders; 
it was Jimmy stole the vase 
Of the gate post at her place ; 
Freddy broke it all to flinders. 
It was Dick and Bud that fought: 
It was Sammy Jones that sassed her. 
There was nothin’ IT had done: 
1 was actin’ as I ought, 
But we all began to run 
And the rest of ’em ran faster: 
I’m the only one she caught. 


I’m the only one she caught 
Wisht I was a faster runner. 
Now she says she'll make of m 
An example, so that we 
Won’t repeat the harm we done het 
Says it’s time that we was taught. 
Guess they'll wish they’d seen me through it 
Cause they know, though I can’t run 
Quite as fast as p’raps I ought, 
I can lick ’em, one by one! 
I bet, next time, they'll see to it 
It ain’t only me that’s caught. 
BURGES JOHNSON. 


on the railroad each 
week presents da check 
and drew his wages, 
and one day as he put 
his money in a greasy 
wallet the banker said, “ Look here, Mose; 
why don’t you let some of that money stay 
in the bank and keep an account with us?” 

lhe darky leaned toward him, and, with a 
quizzical look at the derby the banker wore, 
answered confidentially 

* Boss, Tse jes’ afeared You look like 


you was always ready to start somewheres.” 


Unacquainted 

HE Sunday-school was in session, and the 

teacher, looking over her class, asked 

“Who led the children of Israel into 
Canaan?” 

There was no reply. 

“Why, children, don’t any of you know?” 
inquired the teacher. “You must have 
studied the lesson. Will the boy on that seat 
next the aisle please answer? Who led the 
children of Israel inta Canaan?” 

The little boy. who was a new-comer, was 
badly frightened. 

* Please, ma’am, it wasn’t me,” he finally 
answered. “I just moved here last week 
from the country.” 
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She Promised to Wave him Farewell from the Batter 


A Logical Deduction 


A SSPERSENT ATIVE in Congress recent 
ly asked his tailor: “ How is it that you 
have not called upon me for your account? 
I shouldn’t have been at all surprised had 
vou done so, for it has been quite a while 
since I reecived my clothes.” 

“Oh,” explained the tailor, with a smile, 
“T never ask a gentleman for, money.” 

“Indeed! How, then, do you manage if 
he doesn’t pas 

“Why, after a certain time I conclude 
that he is not a gentleman, and then I 
isk him.” 


Embarrassing 
ITTLE MARY: “ Mother, when I die will 


I go to heaven?” 
Morner: “I think so; you’ve "most always 
been a good little girl.” 
L. M.: “And you, mamma, will you go 


too?” 
Motner: “TI hope so.” 
L. M. (fervently): “Oh. T do. too: for it 


would be terribly awkward to be pointed out 
in heaven as the little girl whose mamma 
was in hell!” 


Unconcerned 

= pi: Jim!” whispered a_ frightened 

“" woman, as she poked her sleeping hus- 
band in the ribs. “Oh, Jim, do wake up; 
there are burglars in the pantry.” 

Jim rolled over. “ Well.” he mumbled, 
“what do we care so long as they don’t die 
in the house?” 


The Nature Lover’s Plaint 


AM a Nature Lover, and my disposition’s 
kind ; 
But [I wish [ knew the workings of the 
quadrupedal mind. 
Now, if I met a tiger, could I make him 
understand 
That my motives are benignant and my 
attitude is bland? 


Could I convince a grizzly bear that I have 
no intent 

Of aught save pleasant courtesy, and civil 
is my bent? 

And could I make a panther feel, beyond a 
shade of doubt, 

That deeds of an unfriendly drift I never 
think about? 


Could I make any big gray wolf implicitly 
believe 

That if he deem me offish I shall deeply, 
truly grieve? 

That not a single hostile thought within 
my bosom is, 

That all my wishes and desires are right 
in line with his? 


Because, unless I feel that I can dominate 
his thought. 

And make him view my conduct just exactly 
as he ought, 

IT think I’d rather not go out to meet a 
wild beast where 

His foot is on his native heath and near by 
is his lair. 

CAROLYN WELLs. 
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